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[We have very great pleasure in publishing the following graphic descrip- 
tion of the Baltic in 1855. Another admirable paper from the same pen, 
“ Aland and the Baltic in 1854,” will be in the recollection of our readers. 
The writer seems to us a worthy brother-in-arms of our gallant friend, who 
has, month after month—with a regularity which no hardship, no difficulty, 
no labour could interrupt—sent to us a continuous, lucid, and often eloquent 
narrative of all that has taken place in the Crimea since the landing at 


Eupatoria.] 


Wuen our fathers narrated the 
exploits and the venturous naviga- 
tion—in peril and energy itself an 
exploit—which they had _ achieved 
during the last war in the North and 
Baltic seas, and told, by winter fire- 
sides, stories of the fierce storms, 
dangerous coasts, hairbreadth escapes 
off lee-shores, and fatal shipwrecks 
experienced therein, we of the rising 
generation had little right to suppose 
that we should, in our own lives, fol- 
low in their tracks, thread the same 
intricate channels, and become fami- 
liar with the scenes and places which 
were traditions of our boyhood. 

The English Channel, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Atlantic, were all likely, 
and at times anticipated, scenes of 
action. - They were well known, had 
been thoroughly navigated, well sur- 
veyed, and mapped. The Baltic, how- 
ever, had entered little into our specu- 
lations as a seat of war, and was to 
ships of the navy almost a mare igno- 
tum. Merchant-vessels had traversed 
it backwards and forwards, and visit- 
ed. all its different ports with their 
cargoes, but the professfonal know- 
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ledge of its waters and shores was 
very smal], and derived chiefly from 
foreign charts. The men of the last. 
war, depending chiefly on their sea- 
wanship and enterprise, had added 
little to our scientific information on 
the subject, and left, as the result of 
their experience, only the warnings 
of disaster and a few oral records. 
The high hopes, therefore, which fol- 
lowed the departure of the first Bal- 
tic fleet, must have been dashed by a 
fear that some of those magnificent 
ships might return no more. Few 
eould have anticipated that it would 
come back intact without accident or 
casualty. Yet so it was; and the 
nation, disappointed in other respects, 
must have hailed this fortunate result 
as a proof of the care and skill of its 
navigators, and the immunity given 
by steam-power from common dan- 
gers and difficulties. 

This year there are no dark places. 
The gulfs, coasts, harbours, and head- 
lands have been explored, and, as far 
as possible, surveyed. Notes had been 
made of the currents, the weather, 
and the “signs in the sky,” so that 
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the experience of the first campaign 
will contribute largely to the facility 
and safety of the second. 

If there was exaggeration in the 
dangers, there was no exaggeration 
in the unpicturesque and unromantic 
character of the Baltic cruises. As 
we looked, on our outward route, at 
the bold rocks of the Norwegian 
shore, rising dark and beetling, savage 
and sublime, the waves dashing wildly 
against them, and breaking into in- 
lets between steep walls and heaped 
masses of rugged stone, we could well 
imagine how the fierce, stern north- 
man-nature had been nurtured and 
fed amid such elements, and under- 
stand, if man’s nature be affected by 
his habitation, how the love of adven- 
ture and spirit of enterprise which 
emanated thence, had not spread 
along the Baltic and Finnish shores. 

It is certainly an uninspiring scene 
of action and endeavour that Baltic 
sea, with its branching gulfs of Fin- 
land and Bothnia. Dark fogs, chill- 
ing winds, and dull skies, make its 
spring and autumn aspects. The 
fine, bracing cold, which nerves 
whilst it chills, and strengthens where 
it pierces, is little felt there. The 
air, cold enough indeed, but impreg- 
nated ever with damp and mists, 
bears down with depressing influence 
on mind and body. The summers, 
warm and sultry, are not long enough, 
or brilliant enough, to revivify or 
brighten man or nature. But the 
nights—there is a compensation in 
them; the nights so long, so soft, so 
ealm, bright, and beautiful — the 
nights which are no nights, but a 
calm, starry twilight. Yes! these 
are compensations—these are hours 
to balance days of fogs and sultry 
heats. The winter, however, with 
its ice and snows, bracing breezes 
and clear skies, is perhaps, after all, 
the best and most stirring season in 
these climes. 

The seas are calm and smooth, 
seldom disturbed by storms, save in 
the commencement of the winter. 
There are no regular tides, but the 
currents are strong with certain 
winds. In the Gulf of Finland, dur- 
ing the summer, the waters are so 
dull and sluggish, that they become 
green and slimy, like a stagnant 
pool. The coasts, at least those of 
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the hostile country, have no feature 
of beauty or sublimity; the nume- 
rous islets scattered and grouped 
along the shores, with fine wood on 
their tops and waters’ sparkling 
around them, when warmed by a 
bright sunshine, afford glimpses of 
prettiness, just enough to refresh 
the eye and relieve the heart for a 
while from the dreary pressure of 
monotony. Unromantic as _ unpic- 
turesque, the land has no inspiration 
from glorious or heroic memories—no 
charm from fable or legend. 

Such was the scene in which the 
Baltic fleet began its second cruise in 
1855. This campaign opened, per- 
haps, with less of hope than the first. 
Men knew better what to expect, 
and few were so sanguine as to 
believe that the foe would relax 
his system of defence —a system 
which he had adopted so resolutely, 
and maintained with such determi- 
nation. This was a novelty in his- 
toric warfare. France at a crisis re- 
lied on her elasticity for attack, and 
poured forth legions into the field. 
Rome trusted to the endurance of 
her citizens, and the vitality of the 
Roman spirit. Russia, baulked in 
her schemes of ambition, fell back 
at once on the defences she had 
carefully premeditated and prepared 
for such an emergency. Conscious 
of being inferior to her foes at sea, she 
withdrew entirely from the unequal 
encounter, made every effort to cut 
off from them any opportunity of suc- 
cess or triumph, and retiring within 
her strongholds, calmly and confident- 
ly waited an attack on her own van- 
tage ground. Such a system could 
only have been introduced under such 
a government as hers,—could only 
have been carried out by a people 
who held obedience to the Czar as a 
first principle, and felt it no ‘trial to 
remain behind stone walls if he will- 
ed it, though the enemy challenged 
them without. Power over resources 
—power over the wills of men, was 
necessary to such a design, and these 
the ruler of Russia possessed most 
absolutely. 

On the 3d May the British fleet 
left Kiel, a place of pleasant memo- 
ries. It isthe alpha-and omega of 
civilisation in a Baltic cruise. There 
we shake hands with civilised life for 
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many long months—there it first greets 
us again on our return. Consequent- 
ly, many a grateful thought belongs 
to the little German town, with its 
woods and walks, its cafés, knick- 
knacks, and its ch: ‘rfui people. 

After a short . 'y at Faro, to es- 
tablish hospital and coal depdts, the 
fleet pushed on at once to Revel—the 
first of the naval stations—the first of 
the great strongholds. Revel lies on 
the south shore, just within the Gulf 
of Finland, which may be truly called 
a Russian lake, as she occupies both 
its shores and holds all its ports. Our 
ships anchored at the opening of the 
fine bay behind the island of Nargen, 
which shelters the west, whilst a long 
low promontory juts out on the east 
side, forming a snug, safe anchorage. 
Cireling round the end of the bight, 
is the town. Our first look was at 
the fortifications. The picturesque 
yields to the professional in war times. 
They did not present an appearance 
of great strength: a large casemated 
fort and a battery on the mole seemed 
to comprise its defences, Presently 
& gun was seen peeping here and 
there from embrasures, and earthen 
batteries revealed themselves in ever 
direction. The first work, as we ad- 
vance from Nargen, is a small mar- 
tello tower standing on a small island. 
In the round of the bight, the large 
fort opens upon us from its three tiers 
ef 150 guns, and is enfiladed by an- 
other battery of 24 guns; to the right 
and left are smaller ones, covering and 
flanking these, all commanding the 
approaches to the town. . This would 
doubtless be a formidable fire to en- 
counter, but the water is deep within 
range of the shore. ‘There is ample 
room to manceuvre, and here, if any- 
where, ships might.assail the granite 
walls with a fair prospect of suecess. 
Darkly and grandly the Domberg or 
Old Town rises in the baekground. 
Towering on a basement of rugged 
rock, and surrounded by a buttressed 
wall, it has quite an old burgh look— 
a shade of old-world picturesqueness, 
rare enough here, where most things 
beara new-born stamp. The citadel, 
and the exclusive residence of the 
governor and nobility, it looks proudly 
down on the houses sezttered along 
the plain, interspersed here and there 
with patches of green and clumps of 
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trees, the ~masses of barracks, the 
mole, and quays, which constitute 
the New Town. 

The winter station for a division of 
the fleet, and the commercial outlet 
for the produce of Esthonia, Revel is 
a place of great importance, and its 
destruction, if possible, would be a 
great blow to Russian power and Rus- 
sian pride. 

On the 25th of May the fleet again 
started onward up the gulf, and on 
the 31st took up its former station of 
observation off Cronstadt, the reboubt- 
able stronghold whieh, next to Sebas- 
topol, has excited most interest and 
expeetation in men’s minds, which 
has been the subjeet of so much spe- 
culation and theory. Let us see what 
the place really is, which so many 
men have projects for taking, and 
what may be the chances of its fall 
by an attack from the ordinary en- 
gines and appliances of war. 

At the extremity of the Gulf of Fin- 
land, where it narrows and rounds off 
to a termination, and not far from the 
spot where it receives the waters of 
the Neva, is an island, lying north- 
west and south-east, low, flat, nar- 
row, and pointed—shaped somewhat 
like the tongue of an ox. At the 
south-east end it approaches more 
nearly to the mainland, forming 2 
harbour, and thus, though poor and 
insignifieant in itself, it becomes im- 
portant from the faet of its offering 
to ambition a position adapted for the 
preparation of a great scheme, the at- 
tainment of a great purpose. 

When Peter the Great resolved to 
create a capital amid the marshes of 
the Neva, and thereby declare himself 
a northern state, his genius fixed on 
this island as a fitting site for the 
nursery of a young, and the strong- 
hold of a matured, naval power. 
There was room enough on it for his 
garrisons, dockyards, and arsenals ; 
the harbour was spacious enough for 
his ships; the place was difficult of 
access, and capable of defence—was 
near his new city, under his very eye. 
"T'was all he wanted; and here, forth- 
with, was planted the germ of a navy, 
which grew with the growth, and 
strengthened with the strength, of the 
nation itself. What he began, his 
successors continued; and, as the de- 
velopment of aggression increased the 
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necessity for self-protection, czar after 

ezar added tower to tower, and fort 
to fort, until Cronstadt became what 
it now stands before us—a mighty il- 
lustration of the power and policy of 
defence. 

Seen from the sea at the distance of 
a few miles, Cronstadt looks like the 
picture of a flood, wherein trees, ships, 
steeples, and towers are seen half- 
submerged in the waves; and the 
whole scene, viewed through the haze 
of a sunny day, seems a confused 
maze of gilded cupolas, tall masts, 
and solid forts, all floating in the 
waters. As the sky clears, and the 
eye gains its true focus, the maze re- 
solves itself into the plan of a well- 
defined and formidable stronghold, 
The forts stand forth clear and dis- 
tinct, the ships mark the bay of the 
harbour, and the masses of houses 
even assume 4 form. Now less than 
ever does the view present any fea- 
tare of picturesqueness and beauty. 
Strength is its only characteristic. It 
is a plan, not a picture—a plan marked 
by hard, firm lines, denoting security 
and defiance. This stronghold of 
Cronstadt, and its fellow at Sebasto- 
pol, standing as they do at either 
extremity of the empire, are true 
indices to the spirit which rules and 
the policy which directs, the destinies 
of Russia, and, as such, are especial 
subjects for study. North and south 
they represent a system of progres- 
sive aggression, which fixes its basis 
in defence, and makes each successive 
foothold which it gains, not only a 
stand-point of preparation for future 
advances, but a barrier against attack, 
a refuge from repulse. 

Let us study the one before us. 
And first let us take a more accurate 
survey of its natural position, ere we 
see how art and foresight have devised 
its impregnability. 

The island of Cronstadt lies in a 
bight betwixt the two shores of the 
gulf, and is nowhere distant more 
than about six miles from the main- 
land on either side; and even this, 
as a navigable distance, is so much 
straitened by spits, shallows, and 
mud-banks, that the actual passages 
are reduced to very confined limits. 
This is the case especially with the 
main channel, which runs betwixt the 
island and the south shore, and is so 
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narrow and shallow that its naviga- 
tion alone, except under experienced 
and skilful guidance, is a difficulty. 
It widens and deepens a little, how- - 
ever, towards the south-east end, into 
a tolerably convenient and spacious 
anchorage, and, turning thence to- 
wards the south, ends in an inner 
harbour, well locked, and sheltered by 
a bend in the land, and partly pro- 
tected by the Ofranienbaum spit, 
which juts out towards it from the 
south shore, and which, being covered 
by only a few feet of water, offers an 
effectual barrier to the approach of 
ships, and is impracticable for the 
advance of troops. Two passages 
lead from this round the south-east 
side; but these are so intricate, so 
environed by shallows and patches, 
that they are navigable only by ves- 
sels of a small class, and afford no 
regular communication with the north 
channel, which is broader and deeper 
in the centre than the other, though 
it also becomes very shallow at some 
distance from the shore. The island 
itself is about six miles long, and a 
mile and a half wide at the south-east, 
its broadest part. This part repre- 
sents the root, and hangs on, like a 
square piece, to the Tongue, which 
shoots out, narrow and narrower, to- 
wards the tip, until it ends in a few 
broken rocks, over which the waves 
ripple. Slightly raised above the 
level of the sea, a little barren track 
of rock and sand, it would scarcely 
afford sustenance for a family, or feed 
a flock of sheep; yet now cut into 
docks, covered with barracks and 
storehouses, and surrounded by forts, 
it is a prize which mighty nations 
strive to win and to keep. 

Let us next see how art has so 
much enhanced the value of the spot 
we have been surveying. A first 
object in the design, which sought to 
convert it into a naval arsenal, was 
of course to find a suitable site for the 
docks, magazines, and defences, which 
must grow around the harbour and 
anchorage. The square end of the 
island was naturally adapted for this 
purpose. It had a sufficient and com- 
pact space for the building; it was 
surrounded by the sea on all sides, 
save where it was joined by a narrow 
neck of land to the promontory be- 
yond, and would thus be protected 
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by a complete line & cireumvallation ; 
and it offered, besides, a facility for 
the digging of immense basins on its 
south side, which might compensate 
for the smallness of the inner harbour, 
or Little Road, as it is called. There 
are three of these—the man-of-war, 
the middle, and the merchant har- 
bour—all entered by regular locks 
from the Little Road. In the two 
former a great part of the Russian 
ships lie during the winter months, 
whilst their crews are transferred to 
barracks on shore. 

The next step was to defend these 
harbours, and, as a consequence, the 
old-fashioned straggling fortress of 
Cronstadt arose. hen came Fort 
Peter; but, as time went on, it was 
deemed necessary that the Great 
Road, and even the entrance, should 
have their defences. But the passage 
into the harbours was about mid- 
ehannel, and could not therefore be 
effectually commanded by forts on 
either shore. This was, however, no 
obstacle, no difficulty to a system 
which had raised a city on a marsh ; 
and straightway there sprang up a suc- 
cession of gigantic island fortresses, 
eommanding every approach, and 
threatening at many points a concen- 
tration of fire which must inevitably 
annihilate any attacking force. 

We must review these forts in the 
reverse order from their construction, 
and begin from the outside, as though 
we were advancing to the attack. 
Let us suppose, then, that we are 
making for the entranee. The first 
object whieh presents itself is the 
Tulbuken, a tall, solid, beacon-tower, 
standing on a roek, connected pro- 
bably by a reef with the island shore. 
We steam onwards, and on the right 
hand, or south side, Fort Risbank 
rises before us, the latest in eonstruc- 
tion, but not the least formidable of 
these extraordinary erections. Like 
all the others, it is built on a founda- 
tion formed by piles driven into the 
mud. It has two tiers of easemates, 
and on its top are guns mounted en 
barbeite. The front facing the en- 
trance obliquely, presents a eurve 
springing from the eentre, with a 
short curtain on either side, which at 
the angles rounds off into towers. 
The number of guns in this fort is 
variously stated, but we could eount 
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fifty-six embrasures in this front, be- 
sides the guns en barbetie, and those 
which may be mounted on the rear- 
face. In describing these fortifica- 
tions, it is difficult to use the proper 
terms of art, as their peculiar construe- 
tion and peculiar purposes required. 
many and wide deviations from gene- 
ral principles. We must therefore try 
to be intelligible rather than scientific. 
A little farther on, on the left hand, 
or north side, Fort Alexander greets 
us, a huge reand work, showing a 
semicircular front, bristling with four 
rows of guns, one row being en bar- 
bette. This fort is said to contain one 
hundred and thirty-two guns; they 
are of very large calibre, and their 
fire would effectually sweep the en- 
trance of the ehannel, flanking and 
erossing that of Risbank. Passing 
Alexander, we are fairly in the Great 
Road, and come within range of Fort 
Peter, a low fortification, on the same 
side as Alexander, but nearer to the 
island. Two low curtains, a large 
tower in the centre, and smaller 
towers at either end, comprise the 
front of this work. It is not equal to 
the two others either in dimensions 
or number of guns, but is still very 
formidable from its enfilading position. 
On the opposite side, just in front of 
the point of the Oranienbaum spit, 
and flanking the mouth of the inner 
harbour, Cronslott, or Cron Castle, 
threatens us. This, the eldest of the 
series, the first demonstration of the 
scheme of defence, which has since 
been extended and multiplied so 
vastly, is inferior to its suceessors in 
design and elaborate workmanship. 
Though rather a crude effort, it an- 
swered its first purpose, as a single 
fortress, well enough, and even now 
would play no mean part in the flank- 
ing and concentrating combination, 
which forms the main principle in the 
defenee. Last, but not least, either 
in size or Mnportanee, Fort Menschi- 
koff rises, vast and glaring, towering 
above all the others, with its four tiers 
and its massive walls. This was evi- 
dently meant to be the crowning stroke 
of the inner, as Risbank was of the 
outer defences. Unlike its brethren, 
it stands on éerra firma, and is built 
near the mole-head, at the south angle 
of the square end of the island. It is 
apparently a square, solid mass of 
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masonry, constructed without any 
very elaborate or scientific plan, but 
presenting a front of casemated bat- 
teries, which would flank Cronslott, 
and rake the approaches to the inner 
harbour with a tremendeus fire. We 
might think that the acmé of defence 
had been attained by such an agegre- 
gation of fortresses; so thought not 
the Russians, for they have moored 
some of the line-of-battle ships of 
their fleet betwixt Menschikoff and 
Cronslott, thus effectually barring the 
entrance to the inner harbours, and 
forming an overwhelming increase to 
the force already concentrated for 
their protection. Beyond this barrier 
line, and behind Menschikoff, are the 
basins before spoken of; and behind 
them again are the great magazine, 
the dockyard, and canal. More to 
the north are laid out the barracks 
and other public buildings. Such 
and so defended is the southern chan- 
nel of Cronstadt. Such is the place 
which hare-brained theorists expected 
our fleet to attack and take. English 
hearts are stout—English ships are 
strong—English seamen are skilful ; 
but the man who would lead them 
against such fearful odds, would lead 
them to certain destruction, and leave 
the country to mourn over a catas- 
trophe greater and sadder than has yet 
clouded her annals. 

Let us turn to the north side, and 
see what are there the characteristics 
of defence and the opportunities of 
attack. Passing round the Tulbuken, 
we trace a low glittering line of rocks, 
just rising above the waters; then a 
broader belt of red sand, slightly 
sprinkled with trees; then come 
houses, trees, and some glimpses of 
vegetation, until the eye rests at last 
on a large, well-designed earthwork, 
not yet finished, around and about 
the mounds of which workmen are 
still busy with pickaxe, spade, and 
barrow. Tracking onwards, we fol- 
low the long low beach, along which 
. are rows of houses, masses of build- 
ings, churches with their gilded cupo- 
las and spires, and all the varied 
objects which constitute the features 
of a town panorama; whilst behind 
and above all appear the tops of 
forts and masts of ships. Looking 
very closely and attentively, we can 
detect at intervals small batteries 
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mounting a few Ans, and carrying on 
a weak and broken line of defence, 
which terminates at the north-east ex- 
tremity in a larger and more preten- 
tious work. 

Nothing very formidable here as yet 
—nothing very obstructive, save the 
fact that large ships cannot approach 
within a less distance than three miles; 
but gun-boats and small vessels might 
easily advance within fair range of 
town and arsenals. Yes, this had been 
foreseen and provided against by a 
novel and ingenious expedient. From 
the earthwork in the centre of the 
island a barrier had been run out 
obliquely to a distance of. three thou- 
sand yards, and then carried in a 
slightly deflecting line to the shore of 
the mainland, extending to a length 
of six or seven miles, and enclosing 
the passages opening from the north 
to the east and- south sides of the 
island. The barrier consists of col- 
umns of piles placed at distances of 
eighteen feet, and rising within two 
feet of the surface ofthe water. These 
columns are formed of several piles 
driven into the mud in a circle, the 
centre being filled with rubble. This 
would sufficiently secure the shore 
from sudden assault, or the town from 
the danger and annoyance of a dis- 
tant fire; but the passages—the weak 
and vital points of the northern de- 
fenee—could not be trusted to an 
obstacle so partial in its obstruction, 
and which a daring effort might de- 
stroy. Accordingly, hulks, lightened 
for the purpose, were moored behind 
the barrier—in some parts within 
point-blank range—effectually cover- 
ing it through its whole extent, from 
the angle of the town to the mainland. 
In rear of this, again, a fleet of gun- 
boats, under steam and sail, moved 
about, ready to dash through the 
intervals, and meet any assailant. 
Thus was a triple barrier raised—the 
first part merely obstructive, the se- 
cond defensive, the third motive and 
capable of being made aggressive; a 
fourth was designed, but it proved an 
illusion and a failure. Adopting the 
fallacy of the efficacy of sub-marine 
mines for the destruction of ships, the 
enemy had strewn the waters of the 
north shore with a number of explosive 
machines, some being found even in 
eight and nine fathoms. Their exist- 
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ence was first discovered by two 
steamers, which went in on a recon- 
noissance, and exploded them under 
their bows. Little injury was effect- 
ed by the explosion; but the shock 
was so great as to create a more for- 
midable impression of these machines 
than after acquaintance with them 
justified. When the fleet anchored 
off the north shore, the men-of-war 
boats dragged for them and brought 
up a great number, so that every one 
had an opportunity of satisfying his 
curiosity as to their nature and con- 
struction. The first discovery of the 
secret was made rather unhappily. 
One of the machines had been taken 
on board the Exmouth. A group of 
officers had gathered round to examine 
it, and Admiral Seymour, unsuspi- 
cious of any danger, as it had already 
been dragged about in boats, and car- 
ried from one ship to another, struck 
the trigger, when, lo! it exploded in 
the midst, and knocked down the 
nearest spectators, scorching and burn- 
ing some, and severely wounding 
others. Among the latter was Admi- 
ral Seymour himself. Afterwards 
we learnt to handle them with per- 
fect impunity, by instantly and care- 
fully removing the fuze, after which 
the thing became perfectly harmless. 
These machines, christened by us 
“infernal,” are curious enough to de- 
serve description. The shell is made 
of metal, shaped like a cone, and di- 
vided into two compartments, the 
upper one filled with air, and the lower 
with powder. The generality of those 
we found measured fifteen inches 
across the top, and twenty in length. 
In the centre of the top of the shell 
is a round hole Jeading into a hollow 
cup, and ending in a narrow socket, 
which reaches to the division of the 
powder compartment. This was the 
place of the fuze. The fuze is a metal 
cylinder, about the size of the wooden 
ones used for thirteen-inch mortars, 
and contains first a hollow oscillating 


_tube, in the lower end of which is 


inserted another and smaller tube, 
filled with sulphuric acid and chlorate 
of potash, supposed to be separated 
from each other by a thin tiny piece 
of glass. This, again, communicates 
with the lower end of the fuze, which 
is made of thick lead, and holds a 
small charge of powder, confined 
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therein by a thin metal wafer at the 
bottom. When this fuze is fixed in 
the socket, a part, in which are two 
small apertures, protrudes above the 
surface of the machine. Along the 
top, opposite to each other, are laid 
two thin pieces of metal, which pass 
through holes in the rim, and extend 
some inches beyond, being held in 
their position by slight brass springs. 
These are the hammers. On being 
struck, or on coming into contact with 
any object, they are forced through 
the apertures in the sides of the fuze, 
and strike the oscillating’ tube a 
smart blow. This being set in motion, 
breaks the smaller tube, and by the 
mingling of the chemical ingredients, a 
flame is produced, which, through the 
medium of a small piece of cotton, 
ignites the charge in the fuze, and 
thus, of course, explodes the whole. 
The machine is filled with powder, 
through a hole in the lower or conical 
end. A screw fitting into this has a 
ring, to which is attached a wooden 
block, and through this is rove a rope 
with a large stone at the end of it. 
These are the moorings. The rope is 
shortened or lengthened according to 
the depth of water in which the 
machine is sunk, so as to leave it 
floating at a distance below the water, 
where it could come into collision with 
a ship’s keel or bows. The machine 
is said to be an invention of Jacobi, 
an Italian; but those used by the 
Russians were devised by a French- 
man. The-thing is ingenious enough ; 
but, like all other devices for produc- 
ing a sub-marine explosion by colli- 
sion, it is subject to many mischances 
and accidents, and is dependent for 
success on so many adventitious cir- 
cumstances, that failure must be a com-« 
mon, if not a certain, result. Those 
we found held only eight and a half 
pounds of powder, and it is difficult 
to imagine that any great effect could 
have been calculated upon, from the 
bursting of so small a charge against 
the side of a ship of any size. 

The Russians had evidently exag- 
gerated the importance of this inven- 
tion, and it is rather a pleasant triumph 
to fancy how the eager expectation, 
and perhaps savage exultation, with 
which they awaited the coming disas- 
ter, must have changed into mortifica- 
tion and chagrin, as they saw our | 
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ships sail proudly onwards, and anchor, 
without hurt or hindrance, in the very 
midst of the destruction which had 
been spread for them, and how bitter- 
ly they must have felt that so much 
money, ingenuity, and labour had 
been expended in vain—that so much 
preparation had ended only in disap- 
pointment and failure. 

So much for infernal machines. 
They have proved what every other 
experiment of the kind has proved be- 
fore,that no engine which is not a projec- 
tile can be of much use against ships. 

On the mainland, near the line of 
piles and block-ships, is a promon- 
tory, called Lisi Nos. On this stands 
a small earthwork, and from it juts 
out a long low causeway, connected 
in part by a bridge, at the extreme 
end of which is another battery of 
eight guns. The northern defences 
consist, then, of the earthwork which 
guards the centre of the island, and 
the starting-point of the piles; of the 
succession of batteries which line the 
shore, with a fire of seventy-five guns ; 
of the fifteen ships moored across from 
shore to shore, with the causeway of 
Lisi Nos as a connecting link; of the 
advanced barrier, and of the flying 
squadron lying in reserve behind the 
whole—no mean summary. 

Our survey is ended. From Ris- 
bank to Lisi Nos, we have traced the 
details of a plan, vast, complete, and 
perfect—a plan which comprehends 
every species of defence, which masters 
every kind of difficulty, and anticipates 
every mode of attack—a plan admir- 
able in its details, but more admirable 
in its whole strength and unity. 

Against’ such a plan, what would 
be the possibilities of attack? An ad- 
vance by the south channel was the 
pet project of the Brown and Jones 
clique who took Cronstadt after din- 
der. 

Is such an attack among the possi- 
billities? Scarcely. The chances and 
probabilities are at least so much 
against it, that any man who under- 
took it would incur an awful respon- 
sibility. The difficulties are no ordi- 
nary ones, We are not among those 
who believe that ships are nought 
against stone walls. We believe that, 
under certain conditions, they can en- 
gage batteries on equal terms, and 
even with advantage; but these con- 
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ditions are, that the ships should have 
room enough to manceuvre, and depth 
of water enough to enable them to 
anchor within at least point-blank 
range. Such exist not at Cronstadt. 
A fleet going in to assail it would be 
compelled by the narrowness of the 
channel, to advance in line-of-battle 
order ; that is, the ships following one 
-another in single file, so that each 
would, in succession, run the gauntlet 
betwixt the forts, returning only its 
own broadsides, and being thus ex- 
posed to great odds. In this order, 
too, a single disaster—the sinking, dis- 
abling, or stranding of one ship—would 
effectually obstruct or throw into con- 
fusion the whole force. 

But supposing that ¢ertain ships 
were first sent in as an advanced 
guard to engage Risbank and Alex- 
ander, and that they succeeded in 
silencing these forts, it is probable 
that they would be too much crippled 
by such an exploit to do much more. 
A reserve might, however, then dash 
in; but it would encounter such a con- 
‘centration of fire in front and flank, 
that it would be almost impossible for 
ships to form in such a manner as to 
return or resist it with any effect, or 
with any hope of victory. Defeat, 
annihilation, or disaster, would inevi- 
tably result from such an attempt. It 
is plain, then, that into the only chan- 
nel which has water enough for large 
ships, large ships cannot go. Let 
us see what might be done by vessels 
smaller and lighter. There are two 
points open to such a force. First, 
there is the shallow water betwixt 
Risbank and the south shore. Gun- 
boats and mortar-vessels might pass 
through this, and get near enough to 
shell ships and town, did not the rear- 
face of Risbank, a little fort we descry 
behind it, and the flank of Cronslott, 
promise such a reception as would 
render the enterprise a forlorn hope. 
There is a battery too on the south 
shore, and it is said that guns have 
been mounted on the Oranienbaum 
spit; but this is not certain. Return 
we to the north side. This, last year, 
was a weak point. The enemy be- 
tray the fact by the attention they 
bestow on it, and the jealousy with 
which they watch it. Since the ar- 
rival of the allied fleets, additions have 
been made to its strength. The hulks 
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have increased from eight to fifteen ; 
batteries start up on every little rock 
or point, and the gun-boats seem to 
rise in swarms from the mud. Last 
year this part was scarcely noticed 
or reconnoitred! An attack, to be 
practicable, even here, must be un- 
dertaken by gun-boats and mortars. 
Last year we had none, or none fit- 
ted for the purpose; this year the 
enemy actually outnumbers us_ in 
that arm. How can this be? Is 
there a suspension of work in our 
yards? Are our builders paralysed 
or rebellious? Js there no English 
oak ?—or how comes it that we, the 
ship-builders of the world, should be 
beaten by the enemy at our own 
work ? Were the question asked in 
the House, the voice of Red-tapism 
would repeat some plausible contra- 
diction, or recount the list of a paper 
flotilla, long and vague as the cata- 
logue of Homer’s ships. But the facts 
are these,—all men, who saw the 
place last year, agreed that the only 
hope of destroying Cronstadt, its 
dockyards, fleet, or magazines, partial- 
ly or wholly, was by an attempt in 
this quarter; that the only force avail- 
able for it was gun-boats, and that 
they must be sent in such numbers as 
to overwhelm and nullify any arma- 
ment of the same description possessed 
by the enemy. It would be thought 
that this was no great demand on 
England’s energies or England’s re- 
sources, and that they would have 
come forth by hundreds. Altogether, 
there are seventeen of these vessels 
attached to the Baltic fleet!! The 
enemy shows twenty-nine steam, 
fifty sailing and row boats, mak- 
ing a total of seventy-nine. With 
such disparity, it would be impossible 
to assault barrier or blocks, in pre- 
sence of a force possessing the same 
advantages, and strong enough to be- 
come the assailant. How could such 
things be? Where rests the blame? 
It cannot be with our Government, 
for they nightly proclaim their im- 
peccability. Whose fault is it, then, 
that England’s best arm is crippled 
from lack of means, Eheu! Eheu! 
It is the old story, repeated over and 
over again, of the wrong thing in the 
wrong place. _Has the curse of per- 
verted judgment and fatuity really 
fallen upon us ? 








Aaother project was to land troops 
upon the island, and try the chance of 
a coup de main on the land side of the 
town. This, though risky, had a 
feasible look; but the debarkation of 
soldiers on such a shore, and the 
moving them in such a space; the 
strength of the garrison, and the pos-. 
sibility of a retreat—all presented dif-. 
ficulties, which perhaps prevented it 
from having serious military conside- 
rations. The enemy have anticipated. 
such a coup now, by drawing a chain 
of redoubts from the earthwork di-. 
rectly across the island. 

Is Cronstadt, then, impregnable?’ 
We dare not call any place so, with 
the experience of the past before us, 
showing how the strongest fortresses 
and most inaccessible fastnesses have: 
fallen before stratagem, accident, or 
daring. Yet it possesses so many of 
the clements, and presents so much the 
appearance of impregnability, as to- 
daunt any man who wished not to 
imperil the lives of his countrymen 
and the honour of his country by a rash: 
and more than doubtful enterprise. 

We have surveyed Cronstadt, not 
sketched it. There is naught to. 
sketch; its every feature is military; 
its -every association and suggestion 
military or political. In time of peace 
it might have a dull and unattractive 
aspect; the eye might then require 
more prettiness—more variety; but 
now, when heart and mind are attuned 
to the subject of war and its politics, . 
it stands before us a grand and inte- 
resting study. As a military system 
of defence, it must command our un-- 
bounded admiration. As we trace: 
the wonderful and skilful appliances 
of science therein; as we see how 
every means has been enlisted, every 
resource employed, every sacrifice 
made, every power and invention 
brought into action in its construc- 
tion,—we are compelled to recognise 
and appreciate the skill, the foresight, 
and the forethought, the patience, 
the resolution, the perseverance and 
labour, which have effected such re- 
sults. Baffled as we must feel our- 
selves to be, when to our longing and 
searching scrutiny it presents no. 
opening, no weakness, no opportunity 
—when everywhere we detect the pre- 
vailing principle, that no point should 
be left to a single defence, but that 
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each should be covered, backed, or 
flanked by some other—still we must 
feel also, mingled with our bitterness, 
a sort of triumph in such perfection of 
professional art. As a military de- 
fence, it is indeed a grand effort. 

But it has another reading than the 
military, and one with a darker and 
deeper meaning. Heavily it looms, 
as we think of its object and signifi- 
eance—darkly it there stands out, as 
a glyph of the policy of dominion and 
extension, which has moved onwards 
through long, long years, sometimes 
stealthily, sometimes openly, some- 
times groping like a mole under- 
ground, sometimes leaping like a 
tiger, but always progressing, never 
retrograding or standing still, save to 
gain ground for another leap,—a policy 
~which ever based its aggression on 
“defence, which devised security at 
‘home ere it struck abroad, and made 
home-strength the starting-point of 
‘foreign conquest. In the different 
stages towards the completion of this 
stronghold might be traced the de- 
velopment of this system. Its first 
erection aimed only at standing- 
ground or equality among the north- 
ern nations; then arose forts on forts 
as preliminaries of conflict and supre- 
macy; then came an interval, and 
“then, again, in later days, the archi- 
tect, the engineer, and workmen were 
“more busy than ever. In 1847 the 
“barrier of piles was laid down ; about 
the same time Risbank and Menschi- 
koff sprang up. What meant this? 
These were surely not intended as 
a safeguard against the northern 
powers, which the policy had crushed 
*neath its heel and trodden under 
foot. The preparations were too great 
to indicate a fear of beaten and sub- 
dued nationalities; it revealed an ap- 
prehension of attack from some people 
redoubtable for their naval power and 
naval daring. In fact, when the po- 
licy of aggression resolved to stretch 
forth its grasp towards Turkey, it felt 
the necessity of providing against the 
contingencies of European movement ; 
it foresaw that the wrath of nations 
would gather round, and anticipated 
the storm. Cronstadt in its de- 
fences reveals more clearly than blue 
book or diplomatic correspondence, 
how long the design, which is now 
shaking the destinies of Europe, had 





been contemplated—how resolutel 
its consequences had been calculated, 
and the probable hostility of naval 
nations foreseen. It was a common 
thing to say that the Czar had been 
taken by surprise in this war. Where 
are the proofs? Have our comrades 
discovered any symptoms at Sebas- 
topol? Are there any here? Every- 
thing speaks of preparedness, readi- 
ness, and provision. There might, at 
first, have been some deficiency in 
details, but the whole plan was well 
matured, the material provided, and 
it only remained to proportion the 
forces to the exigencies of the danger 
or the nature of the attack. This 
war had been long designed, long 
prepared for. Cronstadt is the best 
commentary—better than parliament- 
ary debate or political histury—on 
past and present events,—the best 
exposition of the vital and enduring 
principle of Russian policy: it shows 
us what preparations for self-defence 
mean with it, and warns us, for the 
future, to see in them the sign of a 
coming struggle. 

On the 3lst of May, the British 
fleet, consisting of twelve liners, with 
a light squadron of serew frigates and 
steamers, anchored off the Tulbuken 
lighthouse, and the next day the 
French admiral, Penaud, arrived with 
three screw line-of-battle ships and 
one frigate. The enemy was knowa 
to have twenty-six or twenty-seven 
sail of the line within the harbour; 
but this disparity in numbers was sup- 
posed to be almost, if not quite, coun- 
terbalanced by the advantage of the 
screw: at any rate, it was not enough 
to tempt the Russians to accept our 
challenge. The prize was too great 
to be lightly risked for the sake of 
naval fame. ‘They had staked their 
honour on successful defence, and were 
content to abide the issue. 

After the usual reconnoissances, the- 
combined fleet retired for a few days 
to Leskar, an island distant about 
thirty miles to the south-west. From 
hence Admirai Seymour was despatch- 
ed to Narva, with two line-of-battle 
ships and two gun-boats. Narva, the 
old battle-ground of Swede and Russ, 
lies in a bay on the south shore. The 
town itself is built, at some little dis- 
tance inland, on the banks of a small 
river, which runs into the gulf, and is 








































































too narrow at its mouth to admit any 
save small trading ships. The object 
of the expedition was to capture some 
merchant vessels which had taken re- 
fuge within the bar of the river. When 


‘the ships of war arrived, they found 


that two mud batteries had been erect- 
ed on either side of its mouth. These 
were bombarded by the Blenheim and 
two gun-boats for several hours. The 
batteries were silenced, and one gun 
was knocked over by a shot from the 
Snap gun-boat. No other result fol- 
lowed, and in the evening the ships 
returned to Leskar. 

Once more, on the 18th of June, 
the allied fleet took up its position 
before Cronstadt, though ino a different 
order—a squadron of five liners, under 
Captain Codrington, remaining off the 
Tulbuken, whilst the main body an- 
chored along the north shore, at a dis- 
tance from it of about three miles and 
ahalf. No movement has since taken 
place, no important alteration been 
made in the relative position of the 
assailers and the assailed. Still do 
they exhibit the curious spectacle of 
two great powers arrayed face to face, 
each confident in its own strength, 
yet each unable to reach its foe, each 
unwilling to risk its vantage-ground 
by a forward move. The war, there- 
fore, becomes one of watchfulness and 
demonstration. The game is high, 
and must be played cautiously ; a false 
move on either side would be fatal. 
We fear, however, that the odds are 
rather in favour of defence than of 
assault; yet, whilst the allied flags 
wave before Cronstadt, we cannot re- 
sign the hope that some bold stroke— 
some great opportunity—may yet en- 
able us to aim at a success or a Vic- 
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tory. It would be a proud lot to 
chronicle such an exploit. 

_ Meanwhile, few incidents vary the 
monotony of blockade. The destruc- 
tion of telegraphs along the shore, the 
appearance of a gun-boat beyond the 
barrier, cause, now, and then, a slight 
stir. During the Yast week, flags of 
truce have been passing to and fro, 
bearing diplomatic explanations of the 
bloody episode at Hango. Vainly, 
however, does the Russian govern- 
ment strive, by subterfuge and eva- 
sion, to palliate or justify it. It was 
@ savage deed, unworthy of civilised 
warfare, and, as such, must for ever 
stand on record against them. 

The arrival of Admiral Baynes’s 
squadron has now increased the Brit- 
ish fleet to nineteen liners, seventeen 
gun-boats, and sixteen mortar-vessels, 
exclusive of the light squadron—truly 
a magnificent armament, worthy of 
the power and the pride of England; 
but, unfortunately, it is strong where 
it might be weak, weak where it 
should be strong;—strong in large 
ships, which are of little use, weak in 
the light force, which, well handled and 
applied in sufficient strength to a joint 
attack by the north side and the shal- 
low channel betwixt Risbank and the 
south shore, might yet hail destru@® 
tion on the ships and dockyards which 
lie ensconced in such apparent security. 
Our survey has brought us now to the 
end of the Gulf: another time we may 
make a circuit and track the Finnish 
coast, taking a peep at Helsingfors 
and Abo. Ere then we trust some 
deed of fame may shine on our narra- 
tive—some event occur which an 
Englishman may be proud to record, 
and Englishmen be proud to read. 
















Tre mysterious ocean-tide has 
sent its impulse into the full-floodéd 
Thames far above the sea; the low 
branches dip into the stream, and the 
willows stand up to their knees in it, 
waving their long tresses upon the 
dark water which mocks at the sun- 
shine. From one side to another the 
river swells full with a great throb of 
life and vigour in its expanded heart. 
So deep these depths look under the 
rounded curve of this overflowing sur- 
face, which the sunshine vainly tries 
to penetrate—so cool with the green 
shadow of those waving willows on 
them, and. the tender quiver of those 
slanting rays which shine from the 
west. The sky has but a speck or 
two of white —_ it, to: break the pale 
and luminous blue of the great arch ; 
bat over the other bank you ean see 


a glimpse of how the clouds have, 


gathered to that grand ceremonial of 
sunset which is about to be accom- 
plished yonder. In the mean time, 
however, a lingering tender smile of 
light is on the river and its trees. 
Though he will see them all to- 
morrow, the sun is loth to part with 
these companions whom he loves so 
well to embellish and caress; and the 
glory with which he touches this 
broad water ere he leaves. it, is like 
the smile of a full heart. It is even- 
ing on the Thames; there is scarcely 
a breath astir to flutter the willow- 
Jeaves, but there is a musical hum of 
home-coming and rest, in the sweet 
fragant air, which is full of this pen- 
sive and tender smiling of the sun. 
From. these beautiful English lawns 
and gardens which stretch to the 
water’s edge, you. can hear the voices 
of home enjoyment, young tones and 
sweet; and the wide country beyond, 
which is not visible from this charmed 
river, throws in a far away cadence— 
a tribute of sound to the stream that 
blesses it, since of beauty he has 


no need. Wherries now and then, 
slim and swift like greyhounds, shoot 
up or down along the olive-com. 
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plexioned eurrent; and by-and-by 
there will eome a river steamer ful? 
of pleasure-seekers, which will do no 
harm to the landscape. If it is your 
hap to be in this common convey- 
ance, take heed that you do not envy 
these pretty houses coyly withdrawing 
among their trees—those fortunate 
people who dwell beside the quiet 
waters, and see the willows dipping: 
in the river with every tide that rises- 
—or you may chance to break the 
peace of the subject of our story, at 
present looking out, and unconscious 
of envy, upon this noble stream. 

The lawn reaches down to a‘shel- 
tered nook, a little bay, beyond which: 
the bank projects, protecting this 
sunny corner. ‘Two great willow- 
trees, throwing their branches to- 
gether in an arch, stand a little way 
into the water, making, with their 
twisted trunks and: forest of p#Hre 
leaves overhead, and with great 
branches sweeping on the river, sup- 
plementary arehes on either side—as 
noble a Watergate as nature ever 
made with trees. The water ripples- 
past these living pillars, and with a 
playful hand. salutes the smooth green 
turf which creeps to its very edge. 
This turf is broken with nothing but 
daisies; there are no intrusive geo- 
metrical figures cut into its velvet 
sward, and you pass nothing but one- 
beautiful youthful acacia till you 
come to the house. The house does 
not pretend much in its own person; 
it is nothing but a spectator of the 
scene, looking out night and day with 
its many eyes on the sunlight and the- 
moonlight and all the changes of the 
river, and is sober-suited and modest 
as a spectator should be, doing no- 
thing to break the harmony of nature,. 
though not much increasing its beauty. 
At one side is a great bow-window,. 
from which, by a single marble step, 
you can deseend to the grassy terrace- 
which forms the upper lawn, and 
within this bow-window you can 
catch. glimpses of white muslin gowns 
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and ribbons. There are other spec- 
tators than the house itself, looking 
out upon the river; and the great 
window is open, and the sweet air 
flows in without let or hindrance, 
where we too follow, invisible as the 
air. 

The room is large, and full of soft- 
ened Fight. We are looking at the 
sunset smile upon the river, but we 
ourselves have lest it her the 
sky looking in at the windows behind 
grows paler and paler toward the 
rising of the moon. There is a large 
anirror on the. wall reflecting every- 
thing; and its background of white 
eurtains and waving branches, the 
pretty furniture standing about in its 
shadowy world, and the figures that 
ome and go upon it, make the great 
shining surface more interesting than 
any picture. Looking into it, you 
«an see the river with its bending 
willows, its boats and its sunbeams; 
you can see the white petals of the 
acacia-blossom flutter down upon the 
grass, The world without and the 
world within lives in its calm reflec- 
tion; and you think of the lady of 
the ballad and her charmed existence, 
the mystic towers of Camelot burning 


in the sunshine, and the little boat. 


swaying on the stream, when you 
dook into the mirror on the wall. 

It is so large, and hangs so low 
upon the wall, that this mirror is the 
great feature of the apartment, which 
for the rest is only a‘handsome draw- 
ing-room, furnished as it is a necessity 
for handsome drawing-rooms to be. 
‘Wealth and profusien, a taste slightly 
foreign, and a good deal of fanciful 
embellishment, are visibleavery where. 
The room is.almost as full as Mrs. Jane 
Williams’ little room was at Ulm, 
and evidences of modern dilettantism 
are crowded within its walls. There 
is a eabinet of antiquities at one 
corner, a ease of brilliant insects in 
another. ‘One table is laden to over- 
flowing with photographs and daguer- 
reotypes, all more or less defective, 
and all taken by the active master of 
this house in his own person; while 
another table, solemnly standing apart, 
and eneumbered with,.no ornaments, 
is a table by which the same inquiring 
mind anxieusly endeavours to estab- 
dish a correspondence with the in- 
wisible world. It performs a litile 
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waltz now and then at the behest of its 
master, this gifted piece of rosewood, 
but cannot be persuaded te make any 
‘coherent communications, earnestly 


though it is solicited. There are 
phrenological heads, too, adorning 
little brackets and pedestals; there 
are casts of notorious villains and 
philosophers, murderers, and kings; 
there are models of aerial machines 
and diabolical projectiles—all, you 
will say, very unsuitable for .a draw- 
ing-room. It is very true; but Mr. 
Cumberland is a family man, and -does 
not love the seclusion of his library, 
which in consequence és sacred only 
to wrecked and discarded relics of 
fancy’s past. He has been a bota- 
nist and a geologist, has set up a 
mammoth on his grounds, and built 
a palace for a Victoria Regia since he 
came to England; but these were 
rational diversions, and did not satisfy 
Mr. Cumberland. An infinite quantity 
of bubbles have risen and burst to the 
eyes of our philosopher since we left 
him. At this present period he is 
deeply engaged with the extremely 
mystical subject of “spiritual mani- 
festations,” which promises to out- 
live its predecessors, since suecess 
dees not seem disposed to come; to 
weary the experimenter with his new 
toy. 

% windowed recess at the other 
end of the room where the morning 
sun comes in, is filled with an em- 
broidery frame, with a pretty footstool, 
and the easiest of easy-chairs. It is 
here Aunt Burtonshaw loves to sit, 
commanding all the room, and bright- 
ening it with the face which is older, 
but no less cheerful than when we 
saw it last. But the embroidery is 
eovered up at this moment, and the 
eorner is vacant. There are only two 
youthful personages in possession of 
the apartment, and both of them are 
close by the great bow-window, 
watching the sunshine gliding off the 
full river, and disappearing ray by ray 
into the glowing west. 

The soft white muslin draperies 
press together, and the hand of one 
rests upon the other’s shoulder; but 
this one is standing with a book in 
her hand, and smiling as she reads. 
It is not a very weighty volume which 
weighs down the hand of Mary Cum- 
berland; it is a slim brochure, whether 
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in a green or yellow cover deponent 
saith not, but you may be sure it is 
one or other, our wicked wit or our 
gentler genius, whose pages beguile one 
ef those friends out of the twilight 
talk which is so pleasant to both. 
Mary has not grown very tall in these 
seven years; they have made her a 
woman, two-and-twenty years old— 
a pretty woman—a Hebe of young 
bloom and healthful spirit; but they 
have made no great change in Mary, 
further than in gathering up her thick 
eurls behind after a more womanly 
fashion, and making her natural selt- 
dependence more seem!y and more 
natural. Her well-formed features, 
her beautiful English complexion, her 
well-opened- blue eyes, which have 
still some derision in them, and a great 
deal of good sense and shrewd intelli- 
gence, are as they were—and the hand 
that rests on her ecompanion’s shoulder 
is white and dimpled and delicate, 
and Mary’s red lips open in their 
sweet laughter on the whitest pearly 
little tecth in the world. In the ful- 
ness of her womanhood, yet still with 
the freedom of a girl, Mary Cumber- 
land stands before the open window 
reading, with her head slightly bent, 
her hand leaning on her friend, and 
you can see her pretty figure in its 
white robes and its unconscious ease 
and grace of attitude, reflected full in 
the mirrer on the wall. 

It is easy to identify Mary, but it 
is not so easy to make out who this is 
who sits within the open window—the 
companion on whom she leans; also a 
woman, yet a little younger in actual 
life, with a-heart at once younger and 


CHAPTER I.—THE 


“Now, away with you, you ro- 
mancer,” said Mary Cumberland, toss- 


ing the book upon the table. “What 
are you thinking of, Elizabeth? fF 
feel as if I could not be glad enough 
that we have got a home at last.” . 

“And by the river, Mary,” said 
her companion. 

“And by the river; but perhaps I 
do not care so much for the river as 
yo do. Idoeare for home—and since 
we left Ulm—I shall always have a 
kind heart to Ulm, Lizzy, it was there 
we met each other first—we have 
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older, full of knowledge which Mary 
knows. not of, yet of a simplicity and 
universal faith, which Mary was never 
child enough to know, looking through 
those wonderful dark eyes. This is 
not Zaidee Vivian, brown and angu- 
lar; this is not Elizabeth Francis, 
forlorn and dependent, but a magni- 
fieent beauty of the loftiest order—# 
natural born princess and lady, born 
to a dominion greater than the Grange. 
Her white robes mingle in their soft 
folds with her friend’s; her beautifut 
hair, half fallen out of its braid, droops 
upon Mary’s hand; her own hands are: 
clasped together, and she leans upon 
them this soft fair cheek, with its faint 
blush of colour, and watches with eyes 
full of sweet thoughts how the tender 
light recedes upon the stream. You 
will say she is thinking perhaps, but 
she is not thinking; it is the idlest of 
reveries which wraps its mist about 
the mind of Zaidee. She is only trac- 
ing the parting light from point to 
point—how it glides from the edge of 
a bough, and steals away from those 
wooing ripples in the river; how, find- 
ing a crevice in the foliage, it throws 
down a stealthy smile of kindness 
within the gateway of those willows; 
and hew the pliant branches stretch 
along the stream to eatch the latest 
farewell of this lingering light. Zaidee 
follows the ray with her eyes, as it 
mounts from the surface of the water 
in a longer and longer slant of depart- 
ing glory. She is not thinking; neither 
words nor call would be an interrup- 
tion to her; her mind is only winding 
its fancies playfully about the waning 
light. 
® 


WAY BEFORE US. 


wandered so long. I like to take & 
firm hold ef what is mine. I do not 
eare to go into raptures over other 
people’s pleasures; and papa has 
really bought this house, and it is ours 
—really ours; but I should rather it 
was. to be your house, Elizabeth, 
than: mine.” 

“Jt ean never be my house, though,” 
said Zaidee, looking up with a smile. 

“Why not? FE am sure they like 
you quite as well as they like me; 
indeed, to tell the truth, you have 
been a.better daughter to them,” said 
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Mary Cumberland, with a_ blush. 
“ Papa must leave it to you; I will tell 
him so. I should not care for it so 
much as you would.” 

“ Why should he leave it to any 
one?” said Zaidee. “ We all have it 
together; we live in it, and it belongs 
to us all. You are not to think of any 
change.” 

“No,” said Mary, dubiously. “No,” 
she repeated, after a pause ; “ but you 
know it would be foolish not to con- 
fess that there may be changes,” con- 
tinued Mary, with a slight and momen- 
tary embarrassment. ‘‘I suppose we 
are not to be at home all our lives. I 
suppose people are obliged to get 
houses of their own, you know, some- 
times, and cannot always be living with 
a papa or a mamma.” 

*Zaidee turned unmoved towards her 
‘eompanion, and it was evident she 
was not the‘person referred to. She 
looked up to Mary with a little anxie- 


ty. “I want you to tell me,” said 
Zaidee. “They speak of Sylvo so 
often. Will you—will you marry 


Sylvo, Mary ?” 

Mary turned on her heel abruptly, 
but after a moment came back again. 
“Will it be something very dreadful 
if Ido?” said Mary, shaking her curls 
about her ears to hide a burning colour, 
which was not the blush of happy 
maidenly shame. 

“No,” said Zaidee, and it was now 
her turn to hesitate—‘“ no, indeed; I 
like him very well,” was the final 
conclusion she made, after a long 
pause. 

“ But—” said Mary Cumberland. 
“Oh, I know very well what but you 
would say, Lizzy,” cried her friend, 
suddenly kneeling down beside her; 
“he is not like me, and I do not care 
for him, and a hundred other things. 
How can I help it, then? I suppose 
he is just as good as other men. ‘They 
are all like the trees in a wood. You 
know an oak from a birch, for you 
were brought up among them, but I 
ean never tell any difference. I do not 
care for any one out of this house. I 
am afraid I do not love any one very 
much, but Aunt Burtonshaw and you. 
If it must be, why should it not be 
Sylvo? I cannot help myself.” 

There was a little silence after that, 
and they sat looking out, the two heads 
close together, on the full stream, 
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which began to glimmer darkly in the 
waning evening light. After a long 
pause Mary spoke again. 

“It used to be an old Utopia of 
mine, when I was quite a girl,” said 
Mary, drawing close to her friend, and 
speaking very low—*after all the 
trials I have had, Elizabeth, with my 
own mind, and with other people, I 
used to think, if ever I was married, it 
would only be to a wise man—a wise 
man, a true man, Lizzy—some one 
that might be respected to the very 
heart. I don’t know all your rubbish 
about love ; I don’t understand it, you 
know; but I should like to honour 
him—that is what I want todo. Am 
I not very foolish? I say what I want 
to do, yet I know I shall never do it all 
my life.” 

“I would if I were you,” said Zai- 
dee, quickly. 

“Would you?” cried Mary, and 
Mary clapped her hands, springing 
up with sudden mirth and delight. 
“ Marry Sylvo, then, Lizzy! do! I will 
thank you all my life. He is a very 
good fellow, and he will be very glad, 
I am sure; and if you would honour 
him, why, you might be very happy, 
and set everything right.” 

Bnt Zaidee only smiled as she raised 
her stooping head in its unconscious 
grace. “He is very good and very 
kind, poor Sylvo,” cried Zaidee; “he 
ought to have some one who cares for 
him, Mary—not you nor me.” 

“ He ought?” cried Sylvo’s elected 
bride. “I think he would be very well 
off, begging your pardon, princess, 
I confess I was only thinking of my- 
self,” said Mary, ruefully, after another 
little pause. “I wish you would let 
me be content, Elizabeth ; I am quite 
content. He is as good as any one 
else: everybody wishes it; and then 
I am growing too old for Utopias. 
I might be thinking of obedienee, 
perhaps, who knows, if I eame so far 
as honour, and that would not answer 
me; and after I have accomplished 
my sacrifice, Lizzy, then it will be your 
turn.” 

“My turn?” Zaidee’s smile ran 
into a little quiet laugh. “It will be 
time enough when somebody asks me, 
Mary.” 

So it would—that was undeniable, 
and both the girls marvelled over 
this a little silently within themselves. 
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Zaidee was no longer Miss Francis, 
Mary’s companion, but Miss Eliza- 
beth Cumberland, the adopted daugh- 
ter of the house. This honour had 
been procured for her by the inadvert- 
ent compliment of a stranger, who, 
ignorant that one of the two young 
ladies he saw was not the child of the 
family, had complimented Mrs. Cum- 
berland on her beautiful daughter’s 
resemblance to herself. Mrs. Cumber- 
land was greatly complimented by this, 
for Zaidee’s growing beauty was al- 
ready the pride of the household, and 
it was but a small trial to the young 
exile to part a second time with her 
name. Thus her position was greatly 
changed in every way, and indeed it 
was only the friends of the family who 
were aware that she was not in reality 
the daughter of those kind and whim- 
sical people. But in spite of this, and 
in spite of her unusual beauty, it 
was certain that Zaidee had not yet 
met, in her own person, with the 
usual romance of youth. Mrs. Cum- 
berland’s experience in woman’s heart 
had deceived her, as it happened. 


Zaidee had neither loved nor grieved 
after the fashion which her patroness 
predicted for her: her “ fate” had not 
appeared yet out of the heavens; and 
while Mary’s suitors had been many, 
Zaidee, one-and-twenty years old, had 


none. She was slightly surprised at 
this herself, it must be confessed: 
she had not thought of her own 
beauty, but still wondered a little at 
her exemption from the universal lot. 
She was fancy-free, in the widest sense 
of the word: she had only her own 
sweet pure thoughts for her eompa- 
nions, as she went and eame in her 
daily course, and never yet had ap- 
proached in the most distant way the 
great question of young life. 

' “We are to meet some very distin- 
ished people, Lizzy,” cried Mary 
umberland, “ where we are going to- 

morrow—not people of rank, you know, 

but people who are very fatiguing, 
notwithstanding,—authors and artists 
and people of seience, and I am not 
sure that there is not a patriot. You 
eught to go rather than me ; it pleases 
you, and I am so weary of papa’s non- 
sense ; I mean of papa’s philosophy—I 
don’t mean anything undutiful—it is 
quite the same.” 

“But it does not please me very 
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much,” said Zaidee with a reservation. 
“JT do not think I care for philosophy 
either; but you will like it when you 
Saad 
. “Well, now, when Sylvo talks, he 
talks of things,” said Mary Cumber- 
lahd, musingly: “it is not of this 
one’s poem or that one’s sonnet. I 
like gossip better. I like to hear of 
who is born, and who is married, 
rather than of verses which are ‘ nice,’ 
and stories which are not appreciated. 
Nobody sends Sylvo a poem to criti- 
cise, nobody thinks of asking his opi- 
pion on a work of art. When Sylvo 
is excited, it must be about something 
that has happened—it is sure not to 
be about a new book ; and that is far 
best for me, Elizabeth. It is, indeed, 
I can tell you. I like everything to 
be true.” 

“Do you see the moon?” asked 
Zaidee. : 

“DoT see the moon? But that is 
not answering me. The moon is be- 
hind the house yonder, shining upon 
papa’s table that he keeps for the 
spirits. Suppose it should dance along 
to ns now, it would convert me, I 
think; but I am speaking of Sil- 
vo, Elizabeth, and you speak of the 
moon.” 

“ Because I see her yonder glimmer- 
ing on the river,” said Zaidee. “TI 
think there is many a thing true besides 
being born and being marrie . Dying, 
too, that is truest of all; bit stories 
are made of these things, Mary, as well ~ 
as life.” 

“JT cannot help it. I am hopeless, 
I suppose,” said Mary, shrugging her 
shoulders. “You can listen ‘et, by 
the hour, to Jane and her tales. I ean 
bear Jane. I like gossip very nuuch— 
it is a great refreshment to me—and 
so do you; but I cannot bear to hear 
a parcel of stupid verses gravely dis- 
cussed, as if they were things far more 
important than common life. Aunt 
Burtonshaw is worth all the authors 
in the world ; they think their inven- 
tion is quite an improvement on Pro- 
vidence. I can tolerate Sylvo, Eliza- 
beth. I can put up with him; he is 
just as good as any other; but if mam- 
ma, by chance, has lighted on some 
famous author for me~seme distin- 
guished person, some genius? | ought 
to be very thankful. I could never 
have tolerated that!” 
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And Mary, shrugging her shoulders 
onee more, complained of the cold, 
and left the window, to ring the bell 
for lights. A low night-wind had 
crept upon the river, crisping its 
flooded surface into rippling waves, 
and the moonlight shone and glisten- 
ed upon it, clearing a little circle of 
silvery light and motion from the 
dark surface of the stream. The 
breeze sighed through the gateway of 
those willow trees, the hush of night 
came down upon land and water. 
Specks of light came glittering into 
the windows of the scattered houses 
on the banks. Zaidee was content to 
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sit there at her post, while Mary 
wandered about the room, singing as 
she went, waiting for light to take her 
book again. Zaidee was idle in her 
calm of heart. Sun and moon went 
over her as they went over the river; 
she lost her time, as a mind at ease is 
glad to lose it, watching all those slow 
gradations, those changes so softly 
blended into each other which passed 
upon the sky: it was but a confined 
bit of sky, with all those branches 
throwing across it their pleasant in- 
terruption ; but it was doubled on the 
river, and it was quite enough for the 
tranquillity of Zaidee’s dream. 


CHAPTER Iil.—MAIDEN MEDITATIONS, 


The sun has risen again upon a 
cloudless summer-day, and has shone 
unweariedly all the morning and 
through the noon upon the glowing 
Thames. Boats have been passing 
upon the river, and a continual flush 


_ and glory of sunbeams has given ani- 


mation to all the scene. The willows 
throw their shadows upon the water ; 
the water, which since last night has 
somewhat retreated, makes playful 
rushes at their uncovered feet; under 
the acacia the wind blows cool and 
fresh, dropping the blossoms upon 
Zaidee’s hair. Mary has just gone 
with her father and mother to the 
party of “distinguished people,” for 
it is a summer daylight party, a de- 
jeuner, which last night she anticipat- 
ed so ruefully, and Zaidee has been left 
at home to receive Aunt Burtonshaw, 
who is to return with her son from Sy]- 
vo’s “ place” to-day. 

All by herself under the acacia, 
with the white blossoms dropping on 
her hair, Zaidee sits in her idle mood, 
her calm of heart and thought ; behind 
her the great bow-window is open, 
and Mary’s pretty bouquet lies on the 
marble step, where Mary dropped it 
in her haste. The room is vacant 
within, and the great silent mirror 
takes cognisance of every movement 
of that beautiful figure on the lawn, 
of every waving bend of the foliage 
above her, and every petal it sheds 
upon her head. idee’s mind is like 
the mirror, silent, open, calm, reflect- 
ing everything about her with a pas- 
sive observation. The river flows 
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through her dream, the sun shines in 
it, the willows rustle on the silver 
wave, Through the arch of those 
long drooping boughs glimpses of the 
opposite bank and of the sky come 
in, to connect the populated earth and 
the great heaven with this fairy 
scene. She is not doing anything. 
She wants her eyes, but she does not 
want her mind, in this sweet quiet of 
hers. There is a book upon the grass, 
but Mary, and not Zaidee, has brought 
it there. The running of the great 
river is music and story together to 
this girl. She wants no further oc- 
cupation; if any far-sighted neigh- 
bour ventures to criticise, she wots not 
of it in her pleasant self-forgetting. 
Zaidee is quite alone—so much alone, 
that neither the past nor the future 
are with her. She is pausing on the 
present moment, idle, acquiescent, 
solitary, in a sweet reverie of musing, 
without thought. 

For Zaidee’s young life has out- 
worn the past. Fresh in her recollec- 
tion, a succession of strange scenes, in 
which she ean hardly believe herself 
the principal actor, are those days 
and months of struggle and suffering 
with whieh the poor child aecomplish- 
ed her innocent sacrifice. Now it is 
so long accomplished, that all that 
flush of girlish heroism which carried 
her through the trouble of the time, 
has fallen back to a shadow in her 
memory. Only one thing is warm in 
her heart—an unknown, and pent-up 
force, which will never get issue,.as 
she believes—her love for her old 
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hothe, and all who are in it. Zaidee’s 
heart beats high when she hears the 
name of Vivian; her cheek flushes 
when she reads her father’s and his 
father’s name—silent witnesses to her 
relinquished right to bear her own; 
and her busy imagination will some- 
times still exhaust itself with wonders 
and schemes to make herseif Zaidee 
Vivian once more. Sometimes, too, 
she dreams of meeting with her own 
friends in her disguised name aud 
strange position, and wonders if any 
shadow of recognition would come to 
them when they saw her. But she 
has heard nothing of them since she 
left the Grange; they have been dead 
to her, as she has been dead to them, 
for all these years. She knows none 
of the great changes which have come 
upon the household, nor could believe 
how they take account of her in all 
their family doings, nor what a mar- 
vellous revolution that will of Grand- 
father Vivian’s, which in her simple 
heart she believes to have rendered 
harmless, has wrought in the ancient 
family home. The secrecy with which 
she has been obliged to surround her 
private history has given a strong and 
vivid foree to the leading features of 
her life. As dearly as ever, and with a 
ie visionary tenderness as we 
ove the dead, does Zaidee love her 
lost friends ; and with a proud thrill, 
every time she uncovers her Bible, she 
feels the inheritance which father and 

andfather have left to her. But Zai- 
ee’s memory has retained only these 
leading principles ; it has not retained 
its first dread of discovery, its first 
agony of sorrow; her young fair life 
is freed of its bondage—she has not re- 
linquished all human possibilities and 
hopes, as she thought she had done, 
and intended todo. It is an inalien- 
able possession this fresh spring of ex- 
istence ; it will not yield to any resolu- 
tion of youthful despair: but one 
thing she has certainly succeeded in 
doing; her journey abroad, and her 
adoption by this kind family, have 
certainly been as good for her purpose 
as if she had died. 

And thus sits Zaidee, conscious 
of the past, unaware and uninvesti- 
gating what the future may bring to 
her, though the touch of this very 
next to-morrow, which she antici- 
pates without fear, may give the 
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electric thrill of life once more to all 
her difficulties and dangers—though 
she may discover an hour hence how 
bootless all her sacrifice has been, 
and may be thrown again into utter 
perplexity how to do justice, how to 
hinder wrong. Zaidee wots nothing 
of this—she never thinks of her own 
complicated position, nor how it would 
hap with her if tardy love came woo- 
ing to her bower. The acacia bloom 
lies motionless where it falls upon the 
beautiful head which is so still in this 
daylight dream—the softest calm and 
fragrance are about Zaidee—there is 
not a breath of evil to mar her perfect 
repose. 

But this maiden meditation is broken 
by a noisy arrival; by Aunt Burton- 
shaw in her bright ribbons, and Sylvo 
bronzed and bearded still. Sylvo has 
made no great progress beyond his 
student period—he is some years 
older, but not a great deal wiser, nor 
much changed. But now he has 
a place in Essex—is a country gen- 
tleman; and it is hoped, when “he 
settles in life,’ as all his friends are 
so anxious he should do, that Sylvo 
will make a very respectable squire, 
a good representative of the order. 
Aunt Burtonshaw has been on an 
errand of investigation to see that the 
place is in good order—shé has come 
home in great spirits, delighted with 
it and with her son, but somewhat 
anxious withal. “My dear,” says 
Aunt Burtonshaw, “Mary is a dear, 
good child—she only needs to know 
Sylvo a little better to be quite happy 
with him. You don’t suppose I would 
desire anything that was not to make 
Mary happy? and I hope we shall 
have it all over soon, my love. The 
very next estate to Sylvo’s there is a 
young man who has been travelling 
among the savages—the real savages, 
my dear, who eat beefsteaks without 
cooking, and dress—I cannot mention 
how they dress. You will not believe 
it, but Sylvo has got quite intimate 
with this neighbour of his, and unless 
we can persuade Mary to let it be 
soon, I am very much afraid of Sylvo 
setting out to Africa with his new 
friend. Shooting, you know, and go- 
ing where nobody has ever been 
fore, and - sorts of adventure—and 
think of Sylvo turning savage, goi 
barefooted, and dressing ap oe 
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say how, as that Mr. Mansfield says 
he used to do! Polite travel is quite 
a different thing. In my day, Eliza- 
beth, the young men of education 
went abroad to finish. But to live 
in a mud hut, and put butter on 
one’s hair!—and Sylvo might be 
tempted to do it—Sylvo was quite 
charmed with Mr. Mansfield! I 
assure you I am quite anxious to 
have it all over, and see Sylvo 
settled down.” 

As Mrs. Burtonshaw speaks, a little 
puff of blue smoke, visible among the 
trees, gives note where Sylvo smokes 
his cigar. His mother’s eyes travel 
forth anxiously towards this point. 
“My Sylvo will make a good hus- 
band, Elizabeth—he has always been 
a good son,” says Mrs. Burtonshaw ; 
“and I thank Providence there is no- 
thing here to put savage adventures 
into his head. Mr. Mansfield has 
written a book, you know, and has 
really the most beautiful collection of 
birds, and no nonsense about him, 
Sylvo says. Ah, Elizabeth! Maria 
Anna does not know how much harm 
she has done. Sylvo would never 
have taken this into his head if it had 
not been for all those people who 
talk about books and poems, But 
then what a comfort that Mary is of 
the same mind, my dear!” 

And as Mary tried to persuade her- 
self into content with Sylvester, Aunt 
Burtonshaw talked down her misgiv- 
ings about the wandering inclinations 
of her boy. She brightened immedi- 
ately, describing Sylvo’s “ place,” how 
comfortable and commodious it was, 
how elegant Mary might make it if 
she pleased. Then so near town, and 
80 easily reached—every circumstance 
of good fortune combined to make 
Sylvo’s place the most desirable place 
in the world. Good society, too, and 
even that Mr. Mansfield, a i good 
neighbour if he would not lead Sylvo 
away. If Sylvo was settled, of course 
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leading away would be quite out of 
the question; with a wife, and such a 
wife as Mary! the wilds of Africa 
would no longer have any attraction 
as compared with home. “For you 
see the poor boy has positively no 
home just now, when I am so much 
here,” continued, Mrs. Burtonshaw, in 
her perplexity: “my love, you must 
help me to persuade Mary to have it 
over soon.” 

The drawing-room was full of ‘the 
gay summer light, and the breeze came 
in at the open window full of sweet 
sounds and fragrance—but the great 
mirror that reflected the little stream 
of smoke among the trees which mark- 
ed the luxurious retirement of Sylvo, 
reflected also the anxious face of his 
mother as she walked up and down 
before it disclosing her fears and. per- 
plexities, and Zaidee sitting by in 
silent sympathy. 

“J think Mary will make up her 
mind,” said Zaidee. “ We were speak- 
ing only last night of Sylvo. Sylvo is 
very good and very kind, Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw—he will never harm any one 
wherever he goes.” 

“Harm, my dear! no, indeed, Eli- 
zabeth; no fear of that,” said his eon- 
cerned mother; “but some one may 
harm him, my love. To think now that 
we should choose that place in Essex, 
just close upon ¢éhat Mr. Mansfield. 1 
do wish he had stayed away a year or 
two longer among his savages; and I 
do think it is a great shame to let 
such people write books, and lead 
away simple young men. All young 
men are fond of adventure, you 
know—it is quite natural; but there 
ought to be some law to suppress 
those travels that only put evil in 
people’s heads. You may be sure my 
Sylvo did not admire the savages at 
all, till he came to know Mr. Mans- 
field. It is just Sylvo’s faney, I sup- 
pose—every one has some fancy of 
his own.” 


CHAPTER IV.—SYLVO. 


Aunt Bartonshaw is busy with 
some housekeeping business, invésti- 
gating what everybody has been do- 
ing during her absence, holding up 
her hands in amazement at the extra- 
ordinary new cooking apparatus put 


up for certain economical experiments 
which Mr. Cumberland has in his 
mind to try, condoling with the indig- 
nant ruler of the kitchen, visiting her 
feathered family in a little poultry- 
yard fitted up with the most luxuri- 
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ous appliances, and, last of all, making 
a pilgrimage to Mary’s réom, to leave 
upon Mary’s table a pretty trifle she 
has brought for her. These pleasant 
surprises are quite in Aunt Burton- 
shaw’s way—she is always bringing 
esents to her favourites; and even 
idee’s store of ornaments, supplied 
by the same kind hand, is far from 
contemptible. While Aunt Burton- 
shaw goes about the house thus in 
her pleasant kindly bustle, Sylvo has 
joined Zaidee in the drawing-room. 
Sylvo sits in a great chair, stretching 
his long limbs across the breadth of 
the open window. The only thing 
that could enhance Sylvo’s comfort at 
this moment is a cigar—an impossible 
indulgence here; so he is content to 
watch his companion instead. Zaidee 
is seated on alow chair, her soft muslin 
dress falling upon the carpet in a maze 
of folds, and her beautiful head stoop- 
ing over the work she has in her 
hands. The young gentleman has an 
indolent satisfaction in looking at 
her—she is as good as 4 cigar. 

“So Mary could not stay to wel- 
come us, but you could: what’s the 
reason, now?” said Sylvo. Sylvo 
looked somewhat complacent, and 
extremely satisfied with his beautiful 
companion. 

«“ is Miss Cumberland, and I 
am only Miss Elizabeth,” said Zaidee, 
smiling at Sylvo’s reflection in the 
mirror. The mirror was malicious, 
and gave a shade of ridicule to its re- 
presentation of this indolent hero, 
omitting no detail of him from his 
elump of mustache and look of 

isfaction to the boots which oecu- 
pied the foreground in the faithful 
picture. 

“When are you girls coming to 
see my place?” said Sylvo. “'There’s 
Mansfield, now, a famous fellow— 
he’d like to see you, I know.” 

“ Aunt -Burtonshaw does not like 
him, Sylvo,” said Zaidee. 

“My mother has told you all that 
already, has she?” said Sylvo, with a 
ha-ha from behind his - mustache, 
which sounded as if from along way 
off. “What would she give, now, 
do you think, to any one who could 
keep me at home ?” 

“It would make her very glad,” 
said Zaidee. “I know that, too; 
but people may be savages at home 
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as well as in . Africa, I think, espe- 
cially when your friend knows the 
way.” 

“TI say, none of that, now!” said 
Sylvo, “or I shall think you as bad 
as . So you know, do you? 
They are perpetually conspiring to 
marry Mary and me, who don’t care 
a straw for each other. I'd rather 


marry you a long way—will you have 
me? r 


“T!—what should I do with you, 
Sylvo? said Zaidee, looking up in 
genuine astonishment. 

“Do with me’—more than any- 
body else could, I can tell you. Why, 
you could keep me at home, and make 
aman of me. Mary’s.a very good 
girl, I don’t deny it; but you're a 
regular beauty, Elizabeth !—now, you 
know you are.” 

“Am I?” Zaidee took the com- 
pliment with perfect equanimity, and 
laughed a little low laugh to her- 
self as she glanced at Sylvo in the 
mirror. Sylvo began to be very red, 
and not quite comfortable. He drew 
in his long limbs, and became more 
upright in his chair. “I suppose 
you don’t mind what I say to you—I 
am not fine enough for you,” said 
Sylvo. The great fellow was decidedly 
sulky, and no longer thought Zaidee 
as good as a cigar. 

“I do mind what you say,” said 
Zaidee, raising her head with uncon- 
scious dignity; “ but I am not a child 
now, you know, and there are some 
things which must not be said to me. 
Do not go away with Mr. Mansfield, 
Sylvo—Aunt Burtonshaw will be so 
much disappointed if you leave her 
again ; and I am sure there is nowhere 
so good as home.” 

“Much you care whether I go or 
stay,” said the mortified Sylvo, with 
a growl, as he lifted himself out of 
his chair, and stood direct between 
Zaidee and the light. He had no 
idea that his great shadow made an 
end of her fine needlework. He shook 
himself a little like a great dog, 
growled under his breath, and looked 
out upon the river for a new idea. 
The new idea at last dawned upon 
him, but it was not an original one. 
“T'll go and have a cigar,” said Sylvo, 
as he strode forth upon the lawn, and 
went away to his haunt among the 
trees. The complacency and the sa- 
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tisfaction had equally vanished from 
Sylvo’s face. He swore a small] oath 
—what the deuce did she stay in for, 
then *—lighted one cigar and tossed 
it into the river—amused himself with 
the hiss of indignation with which it 
disappeared—lighted another, and 
gradually composed himself into re- 
turning good-humour with its conso- 
latory influences. The river, bland 
and impartial, gave all the music to 
Sylvyo’s soul which it had given this 
morning to the soul of Zaidee. If 
these two made different uses of it, 
the result was an indifferent matter 
to the Thames, which wandered at its 
own sweet will, and heeded none of 
the evanescent human moods chiming 
in with its perennial tide. Sylvo Bur- 
tonshaw, stretching out his lazy length 
upon the greensward, made his own 
use of this great melody; it soothed 
him out of his annoyance, and it 
soothed him into a cordial half-hour’s 
repose. 

Zaidee did not fare quite so well 
when she was left alone. Then the 
Gonsciousness which had not come 
soon enough to embarrass this inter- 
view came very strongly in shame, 
and annoyance, and a feeling of friend- 
ship betrayed. She had done nothing, 
certainly, to divert from Mary, who 
was very indifferent to them, the 
thoughts of Sylvester; but it was at 
once disagreeable, and ludicrous, and 
embarrassing, the position in which 
she found herself. Sylvo was Mary’s 
property—a lawful chattel—yet had 
thought proper to put himself at the 
disposal of another. Sylvo had been 
virtually engaged for three long years 
to his cousin, and his cousin was 
making up her mind reluctantly to 
put up with him, when, lo! Sylvo 
took the matter in his own hands, and 
made a choice independent of Mary. 
Zaidee glanced into the mirror which 
reflected in its silent panorama the 
waving boughs upon the water-side 
and the smoke.of Sylvo’s cigar. In 
its pictured breadth herself was thé 
principal object, sitting in her low 
chair, with her soft dress sweeping 
round her. Zaidee met the glance of 
her own eyes as she looked into the 
mirror, and shrank from them with a 
momentary shyness and a rising blush. 
She did not know what to think 
of Sylvo’s compliment now when it 
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returned upon her. She was quite 
familiar with her own face, and knew 
when she looked ill and when she 
looked well as well as another; but 
she faltered somewhat at this moment, 
and had an uneasy consciousness as 
she looked at herself. She felt that 
she would rather not take this ques- 
tion into consideration, or decide what 
a“ regular beauty” meant. 

But there, in this reflected land- 
scape, is good aunt Burtonshaw cross- 
ing the lawn. Aunt Burtonshaw 
comes towards the house from the 
direction of that little pennon of smoke, 
which, however, is no longer to be 
seen among the trees. Very guilty 
feels Zaidee, bending with doubled 
assiduity over her delicate work, hop- 
ing Aunt Burtonshaw will not look at 
her, and eager not to betray herself, 
But. the good lady pauses now and 
then in her way across that beautiful 
slope of greensward, and, picking up 
the book from the grass where Mary 
had left it this morning, and where 
Zaidee has permitted it to lie, shakes 
her head in disapproval, as she turns 
round for a moment to the window. 
Then she stands still, book in hand, 
below the acacia, where the evening 
sun comes sweetly on her, and the 
breeze ruffles her bright ribbons, look- 
ing down the river for her favourite’s 
return. Zaidee shrinks within the 
window, and more than ever labours 
at her needle, not. anxious either for 
Aunt Burtonshaw’s entrance or Mary’s 
return. What can Sylvo be about 
that there is no smoke among the 
trees? Sylvo is not much like a love- 
sick suitor given to meditation and 
melancholy. Is he so much cast 
down that he finds no comfort in 
his cigar? While Mrs. Burtonshaw 
watches under the acacia, Zaidee 
grows distressed and nervous over 
her needlework. Poor Sylvo! he 
ought not to be always laughed at— 
he ought not to be rejected cavalierly, 
or put up with as a-necessity—it is not 
fair—he is good enough to have some 
one care for him. Zaidee has great 
compunctions as she looks to these 
trees, longing vainly to see the ascend- 
ing smoke. Now comes Mrs. Burton- 
shaw leisurely towards the terrace, 
with the book in one hand, and in the 
other a sprig of sweet-brier. Zaidee 
is sure Mrs. Burtonshaw will call to 
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her, “ What is the matter with Sylvo ? 
the poor boy is moping by himself 
among the trees,” when she comes 
near enough—and the young culprit 
feels quite guilty and afraid. 

But Mrs. Burtonshaw is within 
reach of the window, and has not 
called to her, and at last comes in 
quite leisurely, as if nothing was the 
matter. “I thought Sylvo was sit- 
ting here with you, my dear,” says 
Mrs. Burtonshaw; “and where do 
you think I found the lazy great 
fellow? Not even smoking—lying 
all his length on the grass, fast 
asleep.” 

Mrs. Burtonshaw did not quite un- 
derstand the tremulous laughter— 
which was quite as much at herself 
and her own vain apprehensions as at 
Sylvo—with which Zaidee greeted 
this announcement; but the good lady 
went into the room to replace the 
book she carried, without the least 
note of Zaidee’s unsuspected embar- 
rassment. “I daresay he finds it 


dull waiting, poor fellow,” said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw ; “he wants to see Mary 


— it is quite natural. It is six months 
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now since they met, my dear. I think 
my Sylvo is improved, and I hope 
Mary will think so. Oh, Elizabeth, my 
love! if I only saw those two stand 
together hand in hand, I think I should 
care for nothing more in this world.” 

Poor Zaidee, who could have 
laughed and cried in the same breath, 
as she varied between regret at Aunt 
Burtonshaw’s disappointment and a 
sense of the ludicrous, could make no 
answer. Mrs. Burtonshaw had the 
whole of the conversation to keep up 
by herself. 

“Everything is so suitable, you 
know,” continued this kind schemer ; 
“and, my dear child, I only wish I 
saw as good a settlement for you as I 
do for Mary. There are, no doubt, a 

eat many peoplé who admire you, 

lizabeth, but you must not be led 
away by that, my dear. I would 
almost as soon be married for my 
money as married for my beauty, if J 
were you. People may admire you, 
and be proud of you, without any real 
regard for you. You must take great 
care, and we must take care for you, 
my dear child.” 


CHAPTER V.—DISAPPOINTMENT. 


“What do they mean, I wonder?” 
They were only Sylvo and Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw, but they were enough to fill 
Zaidee’s mind with novel thoughts. 
She sat again in this second twilight 
by the window, looking out upon the 
darkening river, and into the dim and 
glimmering world, which the night 
wind kept in perpetual motion in the 
mirror on the wall. Was she then in 
danger of being sought for her beauty ? 
Had this strange and much-prized 
gift come ali unawares to her?) With 
@ natural humility which would not 
receive this strange doctrine, Zaidee 
shyly threw it off, and her cheek 
burned with a blush of shame for the 
dawning vanity. Her mind was 
stirred and disquieted ; she had lost 
the calmness of her morning reverie. 
Years had passed over her since dis- 
turbing events were in Zaidee’s life. 
Since then she had seen half of the 
countries of the Continent, had learned 
a gradual youthful experience, and 
had come to many conclusions of her 
own. But since she recovered from 


her illness, and put away Grandfather 
Vivian’s sacred legacy, her days 
had known no occurrence to startle 
them into maturity. As she sat by 
the window alone in this English 
home by the Thames, she looked 
around and behind her with an inde- 
finite awe. It seemed the eve of 
some discovery—the beginning of 
some new estate. She could not an- 
swer the vague presentiment which 
ran through her mind echoing and 
questioning. Something surely was 
about to happen to her—her placid life 
was to be disturbed once more. 

But now there is a sound of arrival 
without, and some one hurries in to 
light the drawing-room. Zaidee rises 
slowly, not very eager for this one 
night to meet with Mary Cumberland ; 
but before she has reached the door 
she is arrested by a loud exclamation 
of disappointment. “ Not come home 
—left behind! Why did you leave 
Mary. behind, Maria Anna? I know 
the dear child would never stay of 
herself when she knew her old aunt 
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Elizabeth was waiting for her—and at 
so important a time! Why did you 
leave Mary behind?” 

“My dear Elizabeth, I am rejoiced 
te see you,” said Mrs, Cumberland, 
“and you too, Sylvo. You forget 
how delicate I am, my dear boy, 
when you shake hands so fiercely. 
Yes, it was foolish. of Mary to stay 
behind, but the seciety is delightfal ; 
there is a large party staying there, 
and it is, I assure you, only for her 
good. There is a note somewhere 
that she wrote for you, and one for 
Elizabeth ; my love, you will find 
them in the great bag with my things. 
Was it not a sweet disinterested 
thing of this child to stay at home 
for you, Elizabeth?—and she would 
have been so delighted had she been 
there.” 

As Mrs, Cumberland spoke, Sylvo’s 
sidelong glance sought Zaidee onee 
more; he could not persuade himself 
that his manifold attractions had not 
something to do with this staying at 
home. 

“ Extraordinary thing, now, sister 
Burtonshaw, that J can’t succeed as 
I hear other people do,” said Mr. 
Cumberland, who had hastened to 
his favourite table, and was delicately 
manipulating this stubborn piece of 
furniture which would not speak. 
“ Mrs. What-do-you-call-her—that pro- 
fessor’s wife, Maria Anna ?—carries 
on a conversation—positive conversa- 
tion, I tell you—by means of just 
such another table; and that other 
lanky poet, who looks so like a 
weaver, spins the thing about like a 
living creature. Very odd that i 
will do nothing for me!—extremely 
odd that there is no recognition of 
my conscientious endeavours! Hush! 
did you hear a rap, sister Burton- 
shaw? Silence! are there any spirits 
here ?” 

“Are you mad, Mr. Cumberland?” 
cried poor Mrs. Burtonshaw, gazing 
aghast upon the great fathomless 
blank of the mirror. “ For mercy’s 
sake, do not frighten us out of the 
house with your spirits and your raps! 
Are you not afraid to tempt Provi- 
dence? It is a sin—I am sure it is; 
but Maria Anna always will give in 
to you.” 

“A sin, sister Elizabeth?” said the 
philosopher briskly; “we have just 
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had a discussion on that subject. 
The poet says it’s sorcery, and that 
the old gentleman down below has a 
hand init. Somebody else says there’s 
no such person: his satanic majesty is 
the grand Mrs. Harris. The devil’s 
exploded, Sylvo! By the way, now, 
there’s a curious question in metaphy-- 
sics. Hallo! where are you going, 
sister Burtonshaw ?” 

“Tam going to read my dear 
child’s note—a great deal better than 
listening to your talking wickedness, 
Mr. Cumberland,” said Mrs. Burton- 
shaw with unusual severity. “I say 
it is all a great sin, your rapping and 
your manifestations. Do you mean 
to say it is right to bring up an evil 
spirit into a rosewood table, and set 
it dancing all over a Christian draw- 
ing-room? I will not have my Sylvo 
taught such lessons. Do you call 
that nature’—if it is, she ought to 
be ashamed of herself; and when I 
want to hear where you have left my 
sweet Mary, and how the dear child 
was persuaded to stay, and a hundred 
other things—to talk of a spirit, and 
sorcery, and the evil one himself!— 
at night too! I daresay that child will 
not sleep all night thinking of it. My 
love, come here out of the dark, and 
sit by me.” 

Zaidee rose from her corner very 
quietly, and obeyed. Mrs. Cumberland 
was reclining on a sofa. Mr. Cumber- 
land, seated before his sacred table, 
was playing daintily upon it with the 
tips of his fingers. Sylvo stood by, 
his great figure overshadowing his 
uncle, and with a set of the finest 
teeth in the world appearing under 
his clump of mustache. “You should 
see Mansfield,” said Sylvo; “ Mans- 
field knows a lot of fetish tricks. 
He’s a capital fellow, uncle; shall I 
bring him here ?” 

“ Why should you bring Mr. Mans- 
field here, Sylvo?” said his mother, 
iuterposing, struck by the dreaded 
name, though she held Mary’s letter 
open in her hand. “Mr. Mansfield is 
Sylvo’s next neighbour, Maria Anna. 

e has been travelling ever since he 
was a boy. He is a young man, 
with no tes, you know—nothing to 
keep him at home; and all that he 
cares for is savage life, where there is 
no such thing as cookery or costume 
either, Mr. Cumberland—where all . 
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the great people do for a grand toilet 
is to put a pot of butter on their 
heads, and where you lie on a mud 
couch, and walk barefooted ; and for- 
get there is a civilised country in the 
world. It is all freedom and liberty, 
he says. I don’t understand what 
freedom means, I suppose. Sylvo, I 
tell you you are not to bring any 
savages here.” 

The perspective view of Sylvo’s ad- 
mirable teeth enlarges a little, while 
Mr. Cumberland glances up from his 
inaudible piano-playing on the table. 

“I beg your pardon, sister Burton- 
shaw ; Sylvo’s friend shall be very wel- 
come—a genuine savage is a rare 
creature,” said Mr. Cumberland. 
“What do you call fetish tricks, 
Sylvo ’—ignorance is always con- 
temptuous, my boy—observances of 
an ancient religion, perhaps. Let us 
have this Mr. Mansfield, by all means, 
I-am a candid man, sister Elizabeth. 
I believe there are a thousand truths 
of Nature which a savage could 
teach me.” 

“ Did-you say a savage, Elizabeth ?” 
said Mrs. Cumberland, brightening a 
little out of the doze which it pleased 
her to call languor. “Would he wear 
his costume, do you think ?—foreigners 
are so plentiful in society now, and 
we are all so conventional—there is 
no freshness in the civilised world. 
A true child of the woods! Yes, 
Sylvo, my dear boy, you must bring 
him here.” 

“ Elizabeth, come to my room,” 
said Mrs. Burtonshaw, in indignant 
haste. “I can bear a good deal, 
Maria Anna, but a saint could not 
bear all this, you know. I am going 
to my own room to read my dear 
child’s letter. When Mary is here 
there is always some discretion in the 
house. She can give things their 
proper value. Elizabeth, when you 
are ready you can come to me.” 

And Mrs. Burtonshaw hurried to 
her own apartment to read Mary’s 
letter without interruption. Zaidee, 
whose attention was not so easily 
disturbed, had already read hers, and 
was puzzled by it. It was not 
quite like Mary; Zaidee did not 
know how to understand either the 
unexpected staying behind, or the 
little epistle which professed to ex- 
plain it. 
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“ My princess, I am to stay for a 
day,” said Mary’s note. “ You will 
be surprised, no doubt, though I don’t 
see anything wonderful in it. The 
people are very pleasant people, and 
are kind, and want me to stay. 
am not often away from home, and 
though very likely it will not turn out 
a pleasure, I may as well try. I have 
no time now, as mamma is just start- 
ing. I intended to have written an 
hour ago, but have been obliged to 
listen to an author talking. Such 
quantities of talk they do here, Lizzy, 
and roar you like any nightingale ; 
for I give you to wit I am in the 
midst of a menagery—one genuine 
lion and a great many make-believes. 
No more time. Iam to be home the 
day after to-morrow. In the greatest 
haste, mamma waiting and papa calling, 
good night. M. C.” 

“ Mary is sure to have told you who 
we met, my love, so I need not enlarge 
upon him,” said Mrs. Cumberland. 
“Tt was quite unexpected; but since 
he has come, they will not let him 
away. He said positively he would 
not stay at first, but afterwards yielded. 
He was very polite, and took Mary 
in to dinner. Well, of course, it was 
not called dinner, you know, but quite 
the same thing, my dear. Their 
rooms are very small; they had a 
great tent on the lawn, and Mary 
enjoyed the party, I am sure. I am 
glad to see Mary’s taste improving, 
Elizabeth. I believe it is your in- 
fluence, my dear child. She seemed 
quite pleased with this very refined 
and intellectual eompany to-day, and 
kept up quite an animated conver- 
sation. With such a companion, you 
will say, it is no great wonder; but 
she has always avoided our distin 
guished visitors heretofore. My dear 
child, I know you were never insensible 
to the claims of genius, but Mary has 
always followed her Aunt Burtonshaw 
so closely. I never saw her so inte- 
rested as she was by this most charm- 
ing young man to-day.” 

* By whom, Maria Anna?” cried 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, in a voice of terror. 
Mrs. Burtonshaw had read her letter, 
and could not be sulky; so, as it 
chaneed, she re-entered the room in 
time to hear the eonelusion of this 
speech. “ Who was Mary interested 
in, did ‘you say? I don’t understand 
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what you all mean, for my part. 
You go on sacrificing everything for 
the whim of the moment. There is 
my Sylvo,” said Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
lowering her voice; “you tell him he 
is to bring his friend here, that Mr. 
Mansfield who is tempting the poor 
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boy away; and you come home quite 
calmly, and leave my sweet Mary, 
and talk of her being interested, and 
of ‘charming young men. I cannot 
help being quite shocked, Maria 
Anna! I cannot understand what you 
all mean.” 


CHAP.’ VL—A CHANGE OF OPINION. 


During the following day the mir- 
ror on the wall of Mr. Cumberland’s 
drawing-room reflected a most dis- 
turbed and solicitous face, surrounded 
with the pretty lace and bright ribbons 
of Mrs. Burtonshaw. The good lady 
could not veil her anxiety. She was 
constantly looking out from her win- 
dow, or making pilgrimages to the 
lawn for a little view of the road by 
which Mary, tired of her visit, possibl 
might return. But Mary, as it seemed, 
was not tired of her visit, for that 
evening there came a note desiring 
that she might be sent for on the fol- 
lowing night—not sooner. Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw was much perplexed and 
troubled; she stood at the open win- 
dow watching the little blue pennon 
of smoke from Sylvo’s retreat among 
the trees, and grieving herself at 
thought of the visions of savagery and 
wild adventure with which ie dhaarted 
lover might be solacing his solitude. 
The most alarming visions of charming 
young men assailed Mrs. Burtonshaw’s 
fancy ; she beheld her dearest Mary in 
imagination beset by as many suitors 
as the heroine of the song, “ Wooing at 
her, pu’ing at her.” The Scotch lan- 
guage was an unintelligible language 
to this anxious mother; she did not 
quote the classic lyric, but she appro- 
priated the idea, and it filled her with 
inexpressible terror. 

“You see, my love, one never can 
answer for such things,” says the dis- 
tressed Mrs. Burtonshaw. “Three 
days! Ihave known a great deal of 
mischief done in three days, Elizabeth. 
People get to feel quite like old 
friends when they spend a day or two 
together in the country. Why was 
Maria Anna so foolish*—of course, 
the dear child could not know her 
own danger. Why, my dear, I have 
known men quite clever enough to 
have everything over, and a poor girl 
engaged to be married, in three days!” 


“But you always say Mary is so 
sensible—and so she is, aunt Burton- 
shaw,” said Zaidee. 

“Yes, my love,” said Mrs. Burton- 
shaw, shaking her head, “but I am 
sorry to say good sense is not always 
a protection. In these matters, Eliza- 
beth—it is quite extraordinary—the 
wisest people do the most foolish 
things. If I only had come a day 
sooner! I never ought to go away 
from home—Maria Anna is so thought- 
less—there is no one to take care of 
my sweet Mary when I am away.” 

The time of Mrs. Burtonshaw’s 
anxiety, however, came to an end; the 
second day rose and shone, and dark- 
erled into twilight, and Mrs. Burton- 
shaw herself gave orders for the car- 
riage which was to bring Mary home. 
When it was quite ready, this anxious 
guardian threw a great shawl over 
Zaidee, tied a boa round her neck, 
kissed her, and pleaded in a whisper 
that she should go for the truant. 
“ And tell me if you see any one tak- 
ing leave of her, my love,” said the 
suspicious Mrs. Burtonshaw. It wasa 
beautiful summer night, just after sun- 
set, and Zaidee was not unwilling. 
This quiet drive through these plea- 
sant dewy lanes and along the high- 
road, which at every turn caught sil- 
very glimpses of the river, would at any 
time have rewarded Zaidee, to whom 
this silent motion and solitude had a 
singular charm, for a more disagree- 
able errand than bringing Mary home. 
Her embarrassments on the subject of 
Sylvo had worn off by this time, since 
Sylvo himself, though somewhat 
piqued, and still a little rude to her, 
showed his remembrance of it in no 
other way. When she had released 
herself from the boa, and loosened the 
shawl, Zaidee leaned back in her 
Jauxurious corner, and watched the 
soft darkness gathering on the dewy 
hedgerows, and the soft stars, one by 
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one, appearing in that pale, warm, 
luminous sky. Her quietness. was 
only broken byia little thrill of: antici- 

tion, a pleasurable excitement for 
er thoughts. What was it that 
could charm the «sensible, Mary into 
remaining among these people, whom 
she professed to dislike and be im- 
patient of {—what effect on the pros- 
pects of Sylvo Burtonshaw might this 
inopportune visit have ?—and who was 
the dangerous antagonist whom Mary’s 
pes affianced but happily indifferent 
bridegroom had to fear? The drive 
was a long one, and she amused 
herself with many speculations. She 
had no such interest in the: matter as 
Aunt Burtonshaw had—she was in 
no degree inclined to advocate . the 
claims of Sylvo; so Zaidee’s interest 
and curiosity and expectation had no 
drawback—they gave her full oceupa- 
tion as she sped along the darkening 


way. 

The carriage stopt at last before a 
large low house, surrounded by a still 
lower wall, and the trimmest, of holly 
hedges; some one rich enough 
build a mansion in the form of a cot- 
tage was Mary Cumberland’s hospit- 
able host. Zaidee, looking out with 

{ curiosity, saw a number of 
ures on the lawn; the moon had 
risen: by this time, and the night was 
one of those balmy nights which. it is 
hard to leave for artificial light and 
closed-up rooms. Then some one 
called Miss Cumberland, and Mary’s 
voice, not with an accent of delight, 
said, “Ah, they have come for me!” 
Then Zaidee saw her friend approach- 


ing the carriage, already dressed, as it , 


appeared, as if she had been waiting 
for them: a lamp from the house shed 
an indistinct light upon the seene—on 
the trellised walls of the house itself, 
covered with green leaves and budding 
roses—on the vacant hall, where some 
white sculptured figures stood solitary 
under the light—and upon the group 
which slowly advanced to the carriage- 
door from the lawn. “Farewell, my 
love” —“Good-by, Miss Cumber- 
”.“ Love to mamma,” cried one 
voice and another; but Zaidee’s ear 
only caught the under-tone of one still 
closer to the window, which said no- 
thing but “ Good-night.” Neither good- 
by: nor farewell—nothivg that sound- 
like parting—only “Good-night ;” 
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and Mary, glancing back with a timid 
glance: under her eyelids, sank into the 
nearest corner of the carriage, and 
did not perceive that Zaidee was there 
till-they had driven from the door and 
were out of sight. 

“Who. was; that,.Mary ?” asked 
Zaidee with great interest, after Mary, 
with a momentary fright and some 
embarrassment, had discovered that 
she was not alone. 

“That ?—you must be more precise 
in your questions, for indeed I cannot 
tell who that. was,” said Mary, laugh- 
ing, but with no small degree of con- 
fusion. “Who could have supposed 
you, would come, Elizabeth ?—though 
I am sure it is very good of you,” 

Now .Mary’s tone did not quite 
confirm her words, and Zaidee saw 
that the thanks were very equivocal, 
She, was otherwise occupied, how- 
ever, than with this question of thanks. 
« I wonder where I hve seen him 
before,” said Zaidee, hurriedly. “Not 
very tall or big, like Sylvo, with all 
that. wavy hair, and ‘the cloud upon 
his face, that comes and goes—and 
eyes so brilliant and fitful—Mary, tell 
me who he was. I wonder where I 
have seen him, Mary—he who said 
Good-night ?” 5 

“You have never seen him—it is 
impossible,” said Mary. “He who 
said Good-night?—why, they all said 
Good-night.” 

*: No, indeed, ‘ Good-by,’ and ‘ Fare- 
well,’ and ‘Miss Cumberland,” said 
Zaidee, whose old habits of close 
observation had never deserted her; 
“he only said, *Good-night.’ Mary, 
tell me who he was.” 

“He is a very famous man,” said 
Mary. There was no satire in Mary’s 
voice; on the contrary, she elevated 
herself with involuntary pride, and her 
companion could see a dewy gleam, 
altogether new to them, in her blue 
eyes. Zaidee waited for something 
farther, but nothing came, and Mary 
had dwelt upon the words with a secret 
exultation and joy, which the quick 
perceptions of her friend discovered 
in a moment. Zaidee looked into 
Mary’s corner, but now could see no- 
thing save the white and jewelled 
hand which held the shawl round her. 
It was very strange—it certainly was 
not Mary’s way. 

“TI thought there were a great many 
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famous men there. Is this’ ‘your real! 
lion ?” said Zaidee ;—* but even’ lions 
have’ names, Tell me what ‘he* is 
called.” reer 198 

“There are a great many shadows 
and imitations,” said ‘Mary,’ with’ a 
little scorn,“ that ‘is why one learns 
to mistrust everything which people 
call great; but there cannot be man 
famous men in the world, not'to-speak: 
of Hollylee, Elizabeth—one is distine- 
tion enough.” 

With a marvelling gaze, Zaidee 
turned once more to the eorner—was 
it Mary Cumberland that’ ‘spoke’? 
Yes, there is the jewelled’ clasp: that 
poor Aunt Burtonshaw gave’ her 
sparkling at Mary’s neck; and there 
are Mary’s curls, ‘warm™ and fair, 
that cluster over it, hiding the glitter 
of its precious stones. Zaidee is wise 
enough not to make comments on this 
wonderful conversion and change of 
sentiment; she'can only répeat ‘the 
question—* Tell me his name.” 

“There is no chance that you have 
ever seen him before,” said Mary, 
“not the slightest chance, for I am 
certain I never did ; but we have read 
his books many a time. They say he 
is half-a-dozen men, Lizzy; that he 
makes one reputation after another in 
play, and is a poet, a dramatist, a 
novelist, a philosopher; they say he 
could be the greatest of his time, if he 
would but devote himself to one thing ; 
but, instead of that, he scatters: his 
riches round him like the prineess that 
had pearls and roses dropping from 
her lips in the fairy tale. I do think Mr. 
Vivian is a spendthrift, Elizabeth—he 
dazzles you with everything, his mind 
is so full.” 

“Mr. Vivian !” a change came upon 
Zaidee still more sudden than Mary’s 
quick conversion; she made no at- 
tempt to ask another question, but 
sat. leaning forward, breathless, eager, 
and silent, while Mary, whose mouth 
was opened, went on. 

“ft is quite strange to hear how 
they speak of him: whenever he is 
successful in what he is trying, there 
he stops—and, of course, such a man 
is successful in everything. He pub- 
lishes one book, and everybody is 
eager for the next; but instead of 
taking advantage of that, one gentle- 
man told me, he is off as far as pos- 
sible in another direction, and appears 
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whete nobody expects him, and has 
just such another success again. 

people say he is’ volatile, and some 
that he‘is superficial. Oh, of course, 
all sorts of ill-natured things are: said 
of him ;"he does not mind; he knows 
what ‘he’'ean do himself, and it is 
nothing to him.” 

Mary was too mnch interested 
with the subject to observe that 
Zaidee asked no more questions, and 
in the darkness she could not see’ how 
the colour went and came upon the 
beatttiful face beside her; how Zaidee’s 
eyes were lighted up ‘and expanding 
with a glad surprise, and how a quiver 
of emotion was on her lip. Mary took 
no notice of her companion, she went 
on almost without a pause. 

* Yes, his name is Perey Vivian,” 
said Mary, slowly, and dwelling some 
what on the sound: “he is a gentle- 
man, the son of a good family; but 
they say he has not any fortune. It 
would havé been too much to give him 
fortune—all the gifts of Providenee ; 
no, such a man ought to be poor.” ° 

Zaidee made no answer, she could 
not have spoken for her life; a host 
of overpowering recollections poured 
upon her. Was it Perey !—he who 
bade his mother take courage because 
she had “two sons?’—he whose 
frolicsome boyhood was the life of the 
house ‘—Percy, who was to be a stu- 
dent in the Temple, a counsel learned 
in the law? She fancied she heard 
his playful call to her—the host of 
nicknames by whieh the youngest 
child was known. An indeseribable 
flush of pride camé to poor solitary 
Zaidee, whom Percy Vivian would 
meet as a stranger. Notwithstanding, 
he was “ our Perey ;” she had a secret 
right to exult over him—to recall what 
he was with family triumph. Mary, 
with no more questions to answer, 
sank back into her corner, into a silence 
charmed and full of visions; but 
Zaides had forgotten to think of Mary 
—forgotten to smile, or wonder, or 
ask what strange new influence was 
upon her friend. The wavy hair toss- 
ing in the fresh Cheshire gale—the 
eyes that were like Elizabeth’s—how 
well she remembered the _privil 
wit and household seapegrace. Yes, 
at Mary’s certainty that she could 
never have seen Mr, Vivian, Zaidee 
did smile again. 
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But the river again becane audible 
through the coming darkness, as_ they 
approached those shadowy banks of 
Twickenham—they were close. upon 
home. 

“ Mary,” said Zaidee, starting sud- 
denly from her reverie, “ I have some- 


But while Zaidee, thus suddenly 
checked, endeavours with great -sur- 
prise to put this and that together, 
they have suddenly ente the 
grounds, and.are at home, - Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw is at the door, and you 
can see by an intense red spark in 
thé distance, which suddenly darts 
through the bushes like a falling 
* star; that Sylvo also is in attendance, 
and that Mary’s entreaty never to 
hear his name again is quite an 
impossible prayer. But Mary goes 
through these salutations with very 
proper composure, shakes hands with 
.— and meets the warm embrace 
of Mrs. Burtonshaw. « “ My-dear, you 
look quite beautiful,” cries this kind 
voice, with its tones of affectionate 
gladness; “such a colour, and your 
eyes so re pu but I was very much 
disappointed not to find you at home, 
Mary; we were so anxious to see 
you, both Sylvo and I. Speak to 
Sylvo, my love; he has been by him- 
self all day wishing for you. Though 
Elizabeth is a very dear, good girl, 
my love, the house is always dark to 
me without you, Mary. I do not 
know what I should do, if there was 
any chance of your marrying out of 
the family, and going away.” 

To. this Mary makes no answer, 
but, after having been quite an un- 
necessary time away in her own 
room taking off her bonnet, comes 
down with her eyes somewhat: 
dazzled by the light, yet. with an 
unusual illumination in them. ~ Mrs. 
Cumberland takes greatly to her sofa 
now in the evening, and is much 
_ affieted with “languor;” -she is 
reclining with a shawl round her, 
and her eyes shaded from the light. 
Mrs. Burtonshaw sits by the table 
not doing anything, but disposed for 
conversation. Sylvo is yawning over 
the photographs. Mr. Cumberland, 
with spectacles upon his eurious eyes, 
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thing to say to you of Sylvo Burton- 
shaw.” 

With a still more violent. start, 
Mary turned away from her, holding 
up her hands in vehement deprecation. 
“ For pity’s sake, Elizabeth!—for pity 
let-me never hear Sylvo’s name again !” 


holds up a book before him so as to 
eateh the light, and reads, Zaidee 
is reading, too, if trifling with a book, 
and looking for Mary, can be called 
reading. When Mary enters at 
last; she does not bring the degree 
of animation to this little company 
which all of them expected. Instead 
of giving that account of her visit 
which Aunt Burtonshaw looked for, 
Mary hastily takes a piece of work 
from her work-table, and, sitting 
down close: by the light, begins work- 
ing very assiduously. ‘There is a 
variable glow, too, on her cheeks, and 
her eyes are unusually bright. Kind 
Aunt Burtonshaw, is disappointed ; 
this is not very-kind of her favourite ; 
and Mrs. Burtonshaw’s good heart 
excuses Mary by an immediate fear 
that she is ill. 

“Did you wrap yourself well up, 
my love?” asks the solicitous guar- 
dian; “are you sure you were not in 
any draught? You look a little fever- 
ish, TT why don’t you say res 
thing? I have had so much to talk 
to you about since ever I came 
home.” 

“Then do talk to me, Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw,” said Mary, pursuing her 
work, and scarcely raising her head. 


“You know I always’ like to listen 


to you.” 

“ Did you see many people at Holly- 
lee, Mary?” asked Mrs. Cumberland, 
waking up. “That delightful young 
man, did he remain all the time? 
and did you say anything to him 
about coming here ?” é 

“I told him where we lived,” said 
Mary. Mary was unusually low- 
toned and gentle to-night, and had 
not the shes of a mock for her 
mother’s delightful young man. 

“Who is he, pray?” said Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw with a little asperity. “I 
think that is a very improper way to 
speak, Maria Anna. I thought there 
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were a great many people at. Hollylee, 
Mary. -I never expected to have 
heard of one person; and I don’t think 
a young lady is the: proper person to 
ask gentlemen here.” 

Mary had not a word to say in 
her own defence; she grew very red, 
and bent down over her sewing. All 
her saucy mirth was hushed for to- 
night. With wonderful meekness 
she bore the lecture of Aunt Burton- 
shaw. 

“He is a great author,” said 
Zaidee, interposing on her friend’s 
behalf; “he is a very famous man, 
Aunt Burtonshaw.” 


And Zaidee’s beautiful head. was. 


elevated unconsciously, and her face 
glowed with a generous pride; she 
had scarcely recovered the startling 
effect of this great author’s name; 
but so great was her feminine. liking 
for applause, that she eould.not lose 
the first opportunity of exulting over 
Perey, and proclaiming his fame. 

“ You all seem to think it a very 
Groat thing to be an author,” said 

rs, Burtonshaw. “I suppose we 
all might be authors, if we only 
would put down on paper everything 
that came into our hb as some 
people do. It is all very well for you 
to seek famous men, Maria Anna, 
but Mary cares nothing for them, I 
know, and Mary is a well-educated 
girl, and knows what is due to her. It 
is quite out of the question for her to 
ask such people here.” 

“ But I did not ask him to eome 
here, Aunt Burtonshaw,” said Mary, 
with guilt in her voice. 

There was a considerable silence 
after that. Mrs. Burtonshaw looked 
round the room, and round it agein, 

using a little on every individual. 

hen the good lady. rose with a ‘little 
demonstration, and ‘went for the 
paper which lay neglected on a side- 
table. “If nobody has ompining 
to say, I cannot help myself,”, sai 
Aunt Burtonshaw, and she applied 
herself with great devotion to the 
Times. 

The light flickers a little by reason 
of a breath of air eoming.in through 
a half-opened window, and gives a 
wavy unsteadiness to. that reflection 
in the mirror. The room looks some- 
what dim, as fireless rooms will look 
after long days of sunshine, and again 
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the malicious mirror exaggerates 
Sylvo,.who lies. back on his chair 
with ‘his long limbs extended, hold- 
ing up»a photograph to hide. that 
yawning gulf and those magnificent 
teeth widely revealed under « his 
mustache. Mrs. Cumberland has’ just 
dropped off into her “languor” once 
more—Mr. Cumberland is reading 
very rapidly;-so» great is his interest 
in his book,—while Mary’s needle flies 
through her fingers.as if she worked 
for a wager; and though Mary isso 


silent, and no one addresses her, the 


colour wavers on her: cheek as the 
light wavers on the mirror, and she is 
still unable to raise frankly to the light 
her dazzled eyes. 

Zaidee is not so industrious as 
Mary ; she has her pretence of read- 
ing still, and now and then idly turns 
over the pages of the book before her, 
but without the least idea what it 
treats of. © Aunt Burtonshaw, now 
that she has fairly got. into the news- 
paper, cannot keep the. intelligence 
she finds there to herself... She is 
breaking upon the silence constantly, 
to read “just this half-dozen lines,” 
“only this paragraph,” and, even 
when hushed into silence by Mr. 
Cumberland’s complaint, breaks. forth 
in little exclamations: “Why, there 
is something about Mr. Mansfield ; 
Sylvo, why did you not tell me? 
Come here and read this, Mary, 
love; I would read it to you, if it 
were not. for disturbing Mr, Cumber- 
land,”—a succession of irritating 
small attacks upon the patience of 
the head of the house, When Mr. 
Cumberland ean go on no longer, he 
glances over his spectacles at the 
offender, and closes his book upon his 
hand. “Tam sure I do not care for 
the paper,” says Mrs. - Burtonshaw, 
taking the first word; “but I really 
cannot be so hard-hearted as to read 
all to myself, and that dear child 
labouring. there without any ammuse- 
ment. Sylvo, you great fellow, why 
do you not talk, and help to wake us? 
I think we ‘are all going to sleep ‘to- 
night.” 

So far is this from being the case, 
however, that when the household 
has actually retired to rest, three dif- 
ferent watchers in- three adjoining 
chambers find it quite impossible to 
sleep. Sylvo, it is true, faintly dream- 
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ing of the African wilds, and a hun- 
dred indefinite delights, sleeps, like .a 
tired hunter, much too soundly to 
have any disquiet in his slumbers; 
but his mother lies awake planning 
how she shall execute her final attack, 
and “settle” the unconscious»Sylvo. 
At another chamber window a white 
figure looks. out upon the moonlight 
—it is Mary Cumberland,. quite un- 
used to watching, who has too many 
thoughts pressing upon her mind to. go 
to.sleep. . These thoughts, if, they 
could but: be disclosed to the astonish- 
ed vision of Mrs,- Burtonshaw, would 
banish sleep from. that good mother’s 


apartment once, for all to-night. But. 


Mrs. Burtonshaw wots. not of the 
charmed maze in which her dearest 
Mary wanders, and could not under- 
stand this thronging detail of recol- 
lection, this indefinite mist. of antici- 
pation, which Mary does not know 
how to strive against. It is,all new 
to Mary Cumberland’s surprised and 
fluttered heart—life looks so tame 
and commonplace on the other side of 
these three magical days, and on this 
side expands into such a marvellous 
world of possibility and hope. Who 
has done it all, or what has done it 
all, Mary is not sufficiently enlight- 
ened to whisper to herself; but some- 
how there shines before her an ethe- 
real existence—a way that is glorified 
and changed out of the common way 
—a life that lies.upon a higher level 
than any she has known. With a 
strange and agitated pleasure her 
heart returns to this enchanted circle, 
this, world of three days’ duration. 
What has made these different from all 
the other days of Mary’s experience ? 
Hush! Mary.is looking at the moon- 
light.on the river, looking at the stars 
shinicg down upon the willow-trees, 
listening to the rustling of the boughs, 
and the sighing of the stream, She 
has no answer to give to this uncalled- 
for question, which no. one has, any 
right to ask of her. “Rational an- 


swers” are not quite in Mary’s way- 


at this present moment, although 
they have been a daily necessity with 
her for two-and-twenty years. She 
evades the. question in her new-born 
love for this sweet, bright glimmer on 
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the stream, and, leaning out of her 
open window with her fair hair, blow-— 


ing over her cheek, and the soft night 
air cooling her brow, is looking forth 
upon this glorious quiet, this wakeful 
sky and slumbering country, when 
Aunt. -Burtonshaw, perplexed and 
anxious, is just about to yield to 
sleep. 5 ine 
And in the next.room, Zaidee, with 
the.candle, before her on her little 
table, reads her chapter in her father’s 


bible, bends: down her beautiful head 


upon its sacred pages, and with tears 
in her eyes, not bitter enough to, fall, 
prays the prayer of her childhood for 
those at home. bless Perey 
whom, God has gifted; God bless. all 
of them, every one. .Name by name 
comes. to the mind of Zaidee. Name 
by. name dwells in her heart... Grand- 
father Vivian’s book is on the table 
beside her—-she has. been looking ence 
more at the name which is hers too, 
as well as Percy’s, and thinking of this 
sacred and precious legacy, a legacy 
nobler than, lands or gold, whichis her 
share of the family inheritance, Zaidee 
does not need to.close her bible.when 
her prayers, are over, and when. she 
enters her enchanted land of thought. 
She thinks how at home they will re- 
joice over. Perey—how his young fame 
will..gladden. their. hearts, Her own 
heart warms with the family’ joy, the 
pride of loye.and, kindred; under. her 
breath, when no one can hear her, she 
dares to say “our Percy!” she dares 
to express the fulness of her wonder 
and her pride. Even Aunt Burton- 
shaw now, disquieted and anxious, 
has fallen asleep against her will before 
her plans .,are. half completed, and 
Mary closes her window, and steals 
in softly out of the moonlight to be- 
take, herself.to rest; but Zaidee still 
bends over her open bible, and is still 
busy with thoughts of her long-for- 
saken home. Percy Vivian has no 
suspicion of how he has roused this 
beautiful stranger, nor of those prayers 
of simple faith that rise for him to 
heaven. It may be that his own 
thoughts reward the unwilling fascina- 
tion of Mary Cumberland, but he has 
no thought of Zaidee, the long-lost 
and unknown. 
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NOTES ON CANADA AND THE NORTH-WEST STATES OF AMERICA. 


PART Vs 


THE UPPER 


As nearly as possible in the centre 
of the continent of North America, 
and at an elevation of about eighteen 
hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, extends a tract’ of pine-covered 
table-land about a hundred miles 
square, and which probably contains 
a greater number of small Jakes than 
any other district of the same size in 
the world. It is called Les Hauteurs 
des Terres, and is, in fact, the trans- 
verse watershed between the Hud- 
son’s Bay and the St. Lawrence waters, 
and those which run into the Gulf of 
Mexico. In one of ‘its tiny lakes 
(Itasca) the Mississippi takes its rise, 
and flows due south. In another close 
to it the Red River finds its source, 
and runs*north to Lake Winnipeg ; 
while there are others, not many miles 
distant in a southerly direction, whose 
waters have an eastern outlet, and 
after a short but rapid course lose 
themselves in Lake Superior. It was 
upon a glorious day in this very month 
last summer that we transferred our- 
selves and our bark canoe, by a long 
portage through the woods, from one 
of these: streams to Sandy Lake, 
which furnishes “a tributary to the 
head waters of the Mississippi, and 
paddled along its silent margin. 
Sometimes hidden by the tall dark 
shadows which rows of lofty pines 
fringing’ the shore threw upon ‘the 
water—sometimes emerging from them 
into the full blaze of the setting sun, 
and rounding long grassy’ peninsulas 
which ‘stretched far x¢ross’ the lake— 
or wending our way through archi- 
pelagoes of little wooded islets—now 
and then overcome by the fatigues of 
the day, and the soothing influences 
of the seene—we lay back upon our 
blankets, and looked dreamily over 
the side of the canoe at the gentle 
ripple, and the evening fly that 
played upon it, until startled by the 
sudden plunge of the Black Bass or 
the Maskelonge; or watched the 
bright vermilion tinge upon the fan- 
tastic outline of the lower clouds fade 
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into a border of pale yellow, and gra- 
dually ‘vanish, until roused to fresh 
energy by these indications of a failing 
day, and the recollection that’ the 
Tndian village which was our destina- 
tion was still some miles distant; and 
then with vigorous strokes we plied 
the paddle to the chaunt ofthe 
voyageurs, and shot rapidly along 
towards the wreath of blue smoke 
that betokens the wigwam of ‘the 
Indian: doubly cheering to us, ‘for 
we had not seen a human habitation 
of any sort now for many days. It 
was a solitary hut, with a ‘single 
upturned eanoe before it, and a single 
mangy eur standing ‘sentinel at the 
door. Our shouts, however, soon 
brought to the edge of the lake a wild, 
half-naked figure, whose long matted 
hair hung nearly to his waist, and 
whose naturally dark complexion ‘was 
increased by a coating of soot.- A 
ragged filthy blanket was his only 
covering ; and he seemed so transfixed 
with astonishment that he did not for 
some time recover his faculties suffi- 
ciently to enable him to answer our 
demand ‘for some fresh meat or fish. 
When we held up a dollar, however, 
a flood of light poured in upon his 
bewildered : intellects, ‘and he’ dived 
into his bark wigwam, and immedi- 
ately reappeared with a squaw, a 
papoose, and an armful of fish. The 
squaw was a degree more dirty and 
hideous and badly clad than her hus- 
band. The infant watched our pro- 
eeeding with a sort of fixed, uncon- 
scious stare, arising probably from 
an inability to shut its eyes on account 
of being firmly lashed to a board after 
the manner of papooses generally. 
Having been fortunate in thus pro- 
curing a good supply of fresh Bass, 
we pushed contentedly on, and reached 
the village just before dark. - The 
scene that here met our eyes was 
somewhat singular. A collection of 
wigwams, some conical and some 
oval in shape like gypsies’ tents, were 
grouped eonfusedly upon the sandy 
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beach, between which were suspended 
either fishing-nets, or lines from which 
hung rows of fish being cured. Two 
or three ruined log-houses indicated 
the former residence of white tradérs; 
but~they had evidently not been ten- 
anted for many years, and were quite 
dilapidated. A few canoes. were fish- 
ing. off the village; a number more 
7 upturned upon the edge of the 

e, where a knot of persons were 
collected, evidently watching with 
some interest so unusual an arrival as 
a large canoe from the eastern shore 
with eight paddles, Their curiosity 
was still further excited when, as we 

coached nearer, they perceived 
that, of these, four were whites. More- 
over, there was something novel in 
our style of paddling, on which, to say 
the truth, we rather piqued ourselves. 
The Indians themselves never attempt 
to keep time, but we commenced at 
starting to put both voyageurs and 
Indians into training; and now at the 
end of a week’s voyage, with twelve 
hours a-day of practice, we found our- 
selves in’ first-rate- condition, and 
with a “give way all,” dashed past 
the village in a style that would 
rather have .astonished-the Leander, 
much less the unsophisticated Chippe- 
ways of Sandy Lake; and then com- 
ing gracefully round opposite an 
amazed missionary, who was standing 
close to the water surrounded by the 
youth of his congregation, we “in 
- bow,” and beached our light bark with 
a violence that {seriously imperilled 
the worthy man’s toes. Paddling 
certainly has this advantage over 
rowing, that every one sits with his 
face to the bows to criticise the steer- 
ing, and take an equal interest with 
the cockswain in the accidents and in- 
cidents of the voyage. 

This same missionary was the only 
white man in the place, and we were 
delighted to find anybody who could 

iye us information about our route, 
and “help us with his advice. He 
told us that the village contained 
about: two hundred and fifty inhabit- 
ants—that most of the warriors and 
young men were on the war path, 
and that very possibly we might fall 
in either with them or their enemies, 
the Sioux, in the course of our 
voyage—a piece of information which 
accounted for the determination of 


our Fond-du-Lac. Indians not to ac- 
company us farther. He said, how- 
ever, that the theatre of war was 
generally on the Minnesota, or St. 
Peter’s River, which falls into the 
Mississippi a few miles below the 
Falls of St Anthony. We regretted 
that our visit had not occurred a little 
latter in the year, when he anticipated 
the assemblage of about six thousand 
of the tribe at this spot to receive 
their annual payment from the United 
States Government, and weshould have 
been entertained with scalp-dances and 
other savage ceremonies. The origin 
of the war in which the. Chippewa 

and Sioux—or, in other words, the 
Algonquin and Dakotah races—are 
now engaged has long been for- 
gotten. It is an hereditary quarrel, 
which was raging two hundred years 
ago, when Father Hennepin was the 
first white man to explore these 
waters, and live with the Dakotahs 
at Mille Lac. The date of its com- 
mencement could not then be assigned, 
and it will doubtless continue until 
the ploughshare and the pruning 
hook of the white man will exercise 
their magic influence to exterminate, 
in a few years, both those tribes whose 
scalping knives and tomahawks have 
been so energetically wielded against 
one another for centuries, and with 
so little effect. The Sioux village at 
Mille Lac, distant about. seventy miles 
from Sandy Lake, is now inhabited 
by Chippeways, who are under the 
spiritual charge of the missionary 
with whom we were conversing. 
The Sioux haye moved their hunting 
grounds to the banks of the Minnesota, 
and, except when they make a pre- 
datory expedition into the country 
of the Chippeways, never visit the 
eastern shores of the Mississippi. I 
afterwards saw some, however, upon 
the western bank, a few miles below 
St Paul, in the course of my voyage 
down -the river; but by the treaty 
concluded at Traverse des Sioux, in 
July, 1851, they abandoned their vil- 
lages in that quarter, and “ cede, sell, 
and relinquish,” to the United States 
Government, all their lands in the 
State of Iowa, and also all their lands 
in the territory of Minnesota lying 
east’ of the Red River of the north, 
and the Sioux. River which flows 
into the Missouri; in consideration 
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for which they are allowed a long 
narrow .reserve upon the head wa- 
ters of the Minnesota River; the 
Upper and. Lower. Sioux together 
receive a pecuniary compensation 
of about two million eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars, In 1853 
eleven counties had been already or- 
ganised in the territory. thus pur- 
chased. Still the Dakotahs number 
more than twenty-five thousand souls, 
and their territory to the east of the 
ceded districts, over uninterrupted 
buffalo prairies, extends to the roots 
of the Rocky Mountains, They are 
still amongst the most. savage and 
warlike, as they are the most numer- 
ous, of the North American Indian 
tribes. Retaining all their barbarous 
customs, they only hasten, by their 
aversion to civilisation, the period of 
their extinction. The Chippeways 
who inhabit. both shores of e 
Superior, and a great portion of the 
north-west country which intervenes 
between the Sioux and civilisation, 
number about eight thousand souls, 
of which about half reside in Minne- 
sota. The Chippeways of the Upper 
Mississippi are, according to School- 
craft, the advanced band of the wide- 
spread Algonquin family, who, after 
spreading along the Atlantic from Vir- 
ginia, as far as the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, have followed up the great 
chain of lakes to this region, leaving 
tribes of more or less variation on the 
way. It is impossible to say how 
many years may have been expended 
in this ethnological track. Though 
insignificant and gentle in appearance, 
the Chippeways are brave and hardy, 
and have sustained with infinite credit 
their long contests with the Dakotahs. 
The villages of comparatively well 
civilised Chippeways in Upper Canada 
are not included in this enumeration, 
as their savage character has become 
so far modified by intercourse with 
whites, that they are almost qualified 
to be incorporated with the great mass 
of society. At present—even in 
Canada—they are divided into fami- 
lies, upon the totemic principle, 
which are in their turn subdivided. 
Large annuities are paid both by the 
British and the United States Gov- 
ernment to the Chippeway Indians. 
The sub-agency had been transferred 
from La Point to Sandy Lake, where 
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it was subsequently abandoned; but 
the missionary told us that there 
was a probability of its being again 
permanently re-established here, The 
soil in the neighbourhood of Sandy 
Lake is good, and produces corn and 
garden vegetables. In return for 
all which information, we gave him a 
history of our travels and future in- 
tentions, while the voyageurs were 
enlightening an attentive group of 
natives upon the same subject; not, 
however, with any result beyond that 


.of mystifying them more than ever, 


as they could not conceive what other 
object but trade could induce four 
palefaces to go through the hardships 
and fatigue of a bark-canoe voyage 
to a village so far removed from the 
usual haunts of Americans. | Very 
often during a whole year the only 
white man they saw was their mis- 
sionary. The voyageurs did not 
lose so good an opportunity of 
magnifying .their own importance 
by marvellous accounts of our proceed- 
ings ;—how, instead of allowing our- 
selves to be conveyed along by our men 
like gentlemen, we never ceased pad- 
dling ourselves ;—how we did nothin 
but sing, and laugh, and bathe, an 
make huge bonfires of fallen trees, and 
insist upon shooting impossible rapids, 
and upon always having our own way 
in everything, and otherwise comport- 
ing ourselves in a manner totally op- 
osed to the habits of sober-minded 
ankee traders under similar circum- 
stances ;—a description which served to 
elicit from them a continued series of 
ejaculations of “ waughs” and “ ughs,” 
and which was regularly repeated to 
every individual, either red or white, 
whom we afterwards met. Indeed, 
the voyageurs used to treat us witha 
kind of condescending indulgence, as if 
we were wilful children who were not 
to be thwarted. A question now arose 
in which the extent of our authority 
was to be proved. It seems that Ame- 
rican traders do not dispute daily ar- 
rangements with their Voyageurs, 
whom they engage to take them a cer- 
tain distance, and never interrupt or 
interfere with their proceedings. How- 
ever disposed we might be to follow 
their example under some circum- 
stances, now and then points of differ- 
ence arose between us; and when our ~ 
voyageurs informed us that it was 








their intention to camp at the village, 
we asc-ured them,that our camping 
place for the night was to be a small 
island opposite. This did not agree 
with their views, as they would thus be 
cut off from intercourse with the vil- 
lage ; indeed they had_ looked forward 
to a short stay here from the begin- 
ning, and had often spoken in glowing 
terms of the pleasures of Sandy Lake, 
of the abundance of provisions, and 
les belles sauvagesses, who, they said, 
were celebrated for their beauty 
above the women of any other Chip- 
peway village. It was not, therefore, 
to be wondered at if they made objec- 
tions to our propositions. However, as 
we were strongly recommended by the 
missionary to put a few hundred yards 
of fresh water between our camp and 
the village, and as we anticipated some 
annoyance from human as well as ca- 
nine intrusion by remaining on the 
main-land, we contented ourselves 
with looking round the smoky wig- 
wams, and, being satisfied that neither 
they nor their tenants were less filthy 
than usual, pushed off—to the disgust 
no less of the villagers than the voya- 
geurs—to a wooded islet, whither we 
were speedily followed by canoes full 
of inquisitive natives. Here they col- 
lected round our camp-fire in such 
pict ue groups, that, as its ruddy 
glow fell upon their swarthy half- 
naked figures, we could not regret 
their presence, since it served to com- 
ete a most characteristic scene. We 
pulled up the canoe, and tilted it 
against the trunks of overhanging 
trees. A grassy sward, reaching to 
the »water’s edge, and smooth as a 
lawn, promised to afford “an agreeable 
couch ; and, seated here, we discussed, 
by the flickering light of a tallow 
candle in a horn lantern, broiled fish, 
and green tea served up in capacious 
tin pannikins. A few yards from us 
the voyageurs were bending over the 
fire, engaged in stirring the contents 
of a pot, from which ascended a savoury 
odour, and which was suspended over 
the crackling blaze from a wooden 
tripod ; —savages passed to and fro, 
bringing firewood, or stood watching 


the culinary operations ;—canoes were 
seen in the dim moonlight, like sha- 
dows crossing the lake ;—the village 


lights twinkled in the distance, and 
beyond them an: irregular, indistinct 
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outline marked the heavy forest, 
and formed the background of the 
picture ;—and as we leant back upon 
the canoe, and listened to the jubber- 
ing of the natives and the splashing of 
their paddles in the water, we thought 
of a very different party at home, col- 
lected under very different circum- 
stances,—for this was the night before 
the eventful twelfth of August, when 
shooting-boxes on the moors are in- 
habited by excited parties, and the 
gentlemen are speculating over whisky- 
toddy on the prospects of the morrow, 
and gamekeepers are sent for before 
the masters‘ go to bed, and given last 
directions, and a potent gluss to im- 
press them on their memory, as with 
a graceful scrape they drink the health 
of the company ;—uand dogs are yelp- 
ing in the kennel, and bare-legged gil- 
lies dancing reels in the kitchen, and 
ultimately turn into cribs curiously 
constructed in the walls thereof, where 
they are considerably better off than 
we were on our grassy island in Sandy 
Lake,— for we had scarcely rolled our- 
selves in our blankets, with our feet 
to the fire, than the sky became over- 
cast, and thunder-showers and mus- 
quitoes came together ; so that, drench- 
ed and bitten as we were, we courted 
sleep under considerable difficulties. 
The ground seemed unusually hard, 
and there was either a,stone under my 
hip, or a lump under my shoulder, or 
a stream trickling into my ear, or a 
discomfort of some sort, that kept me 
awake for hours, until, overcome by 
excessive fatigue, I was gradually 
lapsing into a state of unconsciousness, 
when the report of a gun at my ear 
roused us all with a start, and we 
gazed into the black darkness with 
bewildered senses, not knowing what 
had happened, or what to expect. We 
were soon relieved to some extent, 
for B. appeated, rifle in hand, and told 
us he had been the cause of our alarm, 
and had fired at some lurge animal 
which had disturbed his uneasy rest 
by snufting in his face. Whereupon 
we loaded our guns, and watched 
with some curiosity,—rather glad, 
since sleep was not tempting, of an 
excuse to lie awake. Presently a heavy 
tread, accompanied by a no less heavy 
breathing, slowly approached, and, in 
ps itd of intense excitement, we peer- 

into the obscurity, until we could 
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indistinctly discern the form of a 
large animal, to which we were on the 
point of giving a warm reception, when 
a shout of laughter from A. cooled our 
valour, and revealed to us the morti- 
fying fact that we were about to dis- 
play it by bagging a horse, whose 
curiosity, excited by such unusual in- 
truders upon his solitary domain, led 
him to pay us a midnight visit, and 
to rub his rough nose upon B.'s physi- 
ognomy,—a liberty: which very nearly 
cost him his valuable existence. 

Sandy Lake has always been an 
important point in Mississippi ex- 
ploration, aud Schoolcralt and others 


~ mention the island of which we had 


taken temporary possession, as having 
formed their camping ground. It is 
singular that the source of the Mis- 
sissippi should have remained unde- 
termined until Schoolcraft fixed it at 
Lake Itasca, only twenty-four years 
ago. It is clear, however, from his 
account, that British traders were 
well acquainted with the ratification 
of lakes on Les Hauteurs des ‘Terres 
long before his visit. Its discovery 
had been attempted by United States 
expeditions many years previously. 
Lieutenant Pike, United States army, 
started on snow shoes from Sandy 
Lake in 1805, but only succeeded in 
reaching Leech Lake; and Governor 
Cass, now a veteran of the United 
States Senate, was appointed to 
command an exploring expedition 
to the head waters of tle Mississippi, 
with the additional objects of entorc- 
ing, by a military display, the allegi- 
ance of the Indians to the United 
States—of prohibiting the introduction 
of spirituous liquors—and of inducing 
the tribes to transfer those commer- 
cial relations which they had been 
accustomed to maintain with the 
English traders, to those of the Ame- 
rican Company ;—a step they had 
hitherto shown themselves very un- 
willing to take. At Sandy Lake this 
demonstration was made, and Gov- 


ernor Quss hoisted here the stars and g 


stripes—made a depdt of his heavy 
supplies—left with them his military 
escort and part of his French canoemen 
—and proceeded with light canoes and 
a seleet party to ascend the river. 
The trading fort at that time consisted 
of a stockade of squared. pine timber 
thirteen feet high, and forming an area 


of a hundred feet square, with bas- 
tions «pierced for. musketry at the 
south-east and north-west angles. It 
enclosed two ranges of buildings. 
Cass and. his party only succeeded in 
discovering a few more little lakes. 
Schoolcraft calculates the number of 
lakes between Sandy Lake and the 
northern frontier at about ten thou- 
sand. They fall principally under two 
classes — those with clean - sandy 
shores and a considerable depth, and 
those with marshy margin and abound- 
ing in wild rice. The former yield 
various species of fish ; the latter serve 
not only as a storehouse of grain 
for the natives who gather it in 
August and September, but they in- 
vite myriads of waterfowl into. the 
region, and thus prove a double fe- 
source to them. 

Before daylight on the following 
morning the missionary came off to 
us with letters. As means of commu- 
nication with civilisation was some- 
what rare, he was. glad to avail him- 
self of the opportunity which we af 
forded. We did not get away se 
early as usual, as the voyageurs had 
slipped across to the mainland dur- 
ing the night, and did not make their 
appearance until the sun was far up 
in the heavens. A sluggish winding 
river connects Sandy Lake with the 
Mississippi ; and we were delighted 
to see some wild ducks, although we 
did not succeed in bagging any. We 
passed a deserted trading post. and 
village, where Le Féve told us he had 
formerly lived. Its. present condi- 
tion was significant of the change 
which the country was gradually un- 
dergoing ; and as.our voyageur look- 
ed with a melancholy interest at the 
scene of some of his former trading 
exploits, it recatled to mind - those 
associatious which connect the early 
history of the North-west with the 
remarkable men of whum Le Féve 
and Cadot were the descendants. 
The first men who. attempted to en- 
age in trade with the Dakotahs 
werd those who accompanied Father 
Hennepin upon his voyage of dis 
covery to the Upper Mississippi. In 
looking through the annals. of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, I find 
their: names given, and they are 
worthy of being recorded.as Michael 
Ako and Picard du Gay. In 1680 











these men visited Mille Lacs, the 
Spirit Lake of the Dakotahs, with 
an outfit of a hundred and’ eighty 
dollars, farnished by the enterprising 
La Salle, and remained in captivity 
there for two months. On their return 
they met the Sieur de Lath, who 
afterwards performed the journey in 
which we were now engaged, and 
who was the first white man to come 
by way of Lake Superior to the Up- 
per Mississippi. As yet, however, 
no trading posts had been established 
among the Sioux, and it was re- 
served for Nicholas Perrot to erect 
a fort for trading purposes upon 
the shores of Lake Pepin, a short 
distance below St. Paul’s. He and 
his comrades are those who, Dako- 
tah tradition asserts, gave seed and 
corn to the nation; through their 
influence the Dakotahs began to 
be led away from the rice-grounds 
of the Mille Lacs region. His first in- 
terview with them is thus described : — 
“The Dakotahs first met with white 
men while on the war path far in the 
South. The war party was a large 
one, and the white men with whom 
they met were few. The Dakotahs 
were penetrated with fear, and felt 
reverence for the white men, similar 
to that which they feel for the gods. 
The white men were also agitated 
with fear; they extended the hand 
trembling to each other, and freely 
exchanged presents. When a gun 
was exhibited, discharged, and pre- 
sented to the natives, they drew back 
in utter amazement; they separated 
in peace, and the Dakotahs returned 
to astonish their families with the re- 
lation of what had happened.” Le 
Sueur, however, was the most active 
and extensive explorer of the Min- 
nesota territory, and the first to 
ascend the river of that name; in 
honour of which the principal city on 
its banks, consisting of half-a-dozen 
log-huts, is now called the city of Le 
Sueur; and there is a magnificent 
plan of it hanging up in the hotel at St. 
Paul's, with the squares, streets, and 
public buildings duly described and 
portrayed. After the cession of Ca- 
nada to the English, the French still 
retained their control over the Indian 
tribes of Minnesota, and Englishmen 
for some years risked their lives in 
passing through the country. In 
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1774, however, the North-west Com- 
pany of Montreal was established. 
As they employed old Canadian voy- 
ageurs exclusively, they succeeded in 
establishing posts to the west of Lake 
Superior. In 1796 they built the 
fort we were now passing, and a few 
years afterwards established posts at 
Leech Lake and other points of the 
Objibeway country. They were thus 
enabled entirely to monopolise the fur 
trade of Minnesota, of which Sandy 
Lake became the chief emporium. 
The principal traders at this time 
were invariably Scotchmen, whose 
shrewdness and sagacity enabled them 
to turn to good account the hardy 
endurance, and the knowledge of the 
country and its inhabitants, possessed 
by the halfbreed voyageurs,—or, as 
they were more commonly called, 
“Coureurs des Bois.” This class had 
now become very numerous, on ac- 
count of the intimate relations which 
the Frenclr had maintained with the 
Indians for upwards of a century, and 
their habit of marrying Indian wives. 
Their mode of life was wild and ad- 
venturous, and the deeds of daring of 
many a “Bois bralé” are celebrated 
in the song of the voyageur, and their 
names handed-down with veneration 
and respect. 
river or a lake in the North-west to 
which some interesting association is 
not attached; and the tragedy of 
Sandy Lake, in which the principal 
trader, a Scotchman called Kay, was 
murdered by an Indian, is among the 
most celebrated of these. 

For many years the North-west 
Company continued successfully to 
carry on their trade in spite of the 
rival American factory established at 
Prairie du Chien, below the falls of 
St. Anthony, which was not conducted 
upon such principles as to induce the 
Indians to desert the English traders. 
In 1816, however, the American Fur 
Company, organised by Jacob Astor, 
purchased the Sandy Lake station, to- 
gether with all the posts in that region ; 
and the fur-trade of this district, which 
is still valuable, will continue to be car- 
ried on each year with less spirit and 
success, and bark canoes to ply upon 
the lonesome streams, and loaded 
voyageurs to tramp through these 
solitudes, until the hardy settler 
comes at last to wake the slumbering 
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echoes of the silent forest with the 
ringing blow of the axe, or to turn 
with the ploughshare the virgin soil 
of the rolling prairie. It is not too 
much to predict that in a very few 
years the agricultural produce of the 
white man, from the fertile banks of 
the St. Peter's and the thriving 
farms upon the Red River—lumber 
from the head waters of the Father of 
Rivers—and minerals from the shores 
of the mightiest of fresh-water seas— 
will be hurried through the woods and 
forests of Minnesota—and the shriek 


of the engine scare away the startled. 


water-fowl on distant lakes—or. the 
plashing of paddles in streams, or 
savannahs deepened and connected 
by- canals, considerably astonish the 
beavers. If the navigation of the 
Upper Mississippi were improved, 
and its rapids avoided by locks, it 
would only require a canal thirty- 
five miles long to connect the St. 
Louis below tlie falls with a stream 
running into Sandy Lake, and thus 
enable a steamer entering the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence to make its exit 
at New Orleans, and complete- four 
thousand miles of internal fresh-water 
navigation through the finest country 
in “ creation.” 

Turning sharply round a_ green 
bank about sixty feet in height, and 
covered with granite boulders, we 
now entered a deep and rapid stream, 
which, from its size and volume, we 
at once recognised as the Mississippi 
itself. It would be difficult to de- 
scribe our feelings of satisfaction as 
we fol ourselves being swept along 
by its eddying waters, or our surprise 
at finding that even here, at a dis- 
tance of two thousand five hundred 
miles from its mouth, this magnificent 
river had an average bregdth of a 
hundred yards, and a curfent so im- 
petuous that we looked forward with 
no little pleasure to being carried by 
it in our light canoe a distance of 
more than four hundred miles. The 
banks of the river differed entirely 
from those of the St. Louis. Therocky 
banks, and tall piue-trees or scrubby 
underwood, were here exchanged for 
flat, alluvial shores, covered with a 
luxuriant growth of elm, maple, ash, 
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and cedar, and betokening great fer- 
tility of soil. The water of the St. 
Louis was of a dark chocolate colour, 
tinged by its passage through the 
northern pine and tamarack swamps ; 
that of the Mississippi was light 
coloured, and clear like the Min- 
nesota river itself, which gives its 
name to the territory,—the literal 
meaning of the Indian word Min- 
nesota being “The territory of the 
sky-coloured water.” 

We glided easily and swiftly along 
for fifty miles, before the growing dark- 
ness compelled us to think of camping. 
Our only delays kad been caused by 
our attempts to stalk wild ducks, of 
which we were fortunate enough to 
bag three, and found them a most 
seasonable addition to our usual unin- 
teresting diet. While they were being 
cooked, we amused ourselves by swim- 
ming across the Mississippi, a feat 
which is simple enough so near- its 
source, but which, from its great breadth 
and rapid current, very soon becomes 
a somewhat formidable undertaking. 
Our camping place was a low, damp 
spot, overhung with magnificent trees, 
but infested by musquitoes ; so we were 
glad to be en route again at daylight, 
and put off breakfast until a fashion- 
able hour. As we landed, we saw 
upon the soft clay the footprints of a 
bear which had paid a visit to the 
river during the night, and we re- 
gretted we had not chosen it as our 
camping ground.* The character of 
the banks remained the same ;. the 
stream less rapid and more wind- 
ing,—sometimes making such deep 
bends, that ascending canoes make 
portages across the narrow necks ; 
and thus perform in five minutes a 
distance which it would take an hour 
to accomplish by following the course 
of the stream. We preferred, how- 
ever, slipping down with the current. 
We observed a tree which had been 
barked for a space of about a foot 
square, and on the white stem the 
Indians had drawn,’ with . charcoal, 
three canoes, one below the other. 
The voyageurs assured us that by 
means of these pictographs they were 
in the habit of making most elaborate 
communications with their friends. 





* The Indians, when bear-hunting, never kill the female with young, in order to 
perpetuate the existence of an animal so profitable to them. 
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Wild ducks were numerous, and we 
had very fair sport in the course of 
our day’s voyage. Upon one occasion, 
as we were drifting silently towards 
a flock, hugging the shore as much as 
possible, for the sake of concealment, 
we suddenly came upon a canoe con- 
taining four squaws. They did not see 
us approach, and when we were within 
a few yards, Le Féve maliciously gave 
the Indian ‘war-whoop, which is made 
by a shrill yell, rising in key, and 
rendered more unearthly by clapping 
the hand rapidly upon the open mouth ; 
which terrified the unfortunate women 
to such an extent that we were dis- 
posed to be angry with him for his 
piece of mischief. We had ourselves, 
under his tuition, become great adepts 
in the art, and this exercise of our 
lungs derived additional piquancy 
from the fact that the possibility of 
our being answered by a bond fide 
savage in sober earnest was by no 
means remote. The women whom 
we so unexpectedly startled were 
evidently out_ upon a sort of general 
catering expedition, poking along the 
banks for musk-rats or mice, or visiting 
the mouths of the little streams which 
enter the river, and which are barred 
near the outlets with cruives sume- 
what similar to those used on saltnon 
rivers in Scotland—so that sturgeon 
and large fish are able to ascend ; but, 
on descending, they are arrested by 
the poles of the dam forced against 
them. The Indian, walking across the 
dam with a pole, to which is attached 
a hook, sees the pressure of the 
descendin 
Most of these tributaries were small, 
sluggish streams, covered with wild 
rice, through which the women force 
their canoe, and, pressing the stalks 
over the side, beat the grain out with 
their paddles. They are, in fact, the 
commisariat corps of the villages, and 
have all sorts of ways of obtaining 
supplies, which more civilised nations 
would often be glad to know. The 
maple sugar which they manufacture 
is not only for home-consumption, but 
is largely exported. Thirty or forty 
boxes, of from twenty to seventy 
pounds’ weight, are often sold by an 
industrious and strong-handed family 
in the course of one season, in addi- 
tion to the quantity they have used 
themselves. Nicollet remarks, how- 


fish, and jerks him out.- 
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ever, that there are probab’y no In- 
dians anywhere more highly favoured 
than those inhabiting the countr 

about the sources of the Mississippi. 
Besides their natural resources of fish, 
wild rice. and maple sugar, with the 
addition of abundance of game, the 
climate is found to be well adapt- 
ed to the cultivation of corn, wheat, 
barley, oats and pulse. The potato 
is of superior quality to that of the 
middle States of the Unien. In 4 
trading point of view, the bunt is still 
very profitable. The bear, the deer 
and elk, the wolf, the fox, the wolve- 
rine, the fisher racoon, musk-rat, 
mink, otter, marten, weasel, and a 
few remaining beavers, are the prin- 
cipal articles of traffic. The Ameri- 
can moose is said still occasionally to 
make its appearance, so that this region 
may be considered as the only ove in 
the United States now capable of sup- 
plying the finer sort of peltries. The 
Mississippi continues to wind throagh 
wide alluvial bottoms, covered with 
forest, until the character of the banks 
and of the wood changes together, and 
towards evening we found ourselves 
between high bauks covered with pine. 
On one of these we camped ; and as the 
sun set, the view from the promontory 
on which we had established ourselves, 
at an elevation of about eighty feet 
above the river, was very beautiful, 
and amply repaid us for the trouble of 
dragging our camp equipage up the 
steep cliff. There was a portage 300 
yards long from this point to Rabbit 
River, where some Indians were en- 
camped, but we did not visit. them. 
Rabbit River is a small tributary to 
the Mississippi, and runs parallel to 
it for some miles. As it has a very 
straight course, it is often ascended in 
preference to the main stream,'a port- 
age to which is made at the head, and 
sixteen miles are thus saved. We 
were awoke next morning by a pour- 
ing rain, in the midst of which we 
started aud passed the month of Pine 
River, up which a belt of magnificent 
pine timber extends for many miles : 
it is navigable for three days for 
canoes; then we shot the Rabbit 
rapids, and landed at mid-day to dry 
ourselves round a huge blaze of pine 
logs A few hours after, we were 
cheered by the sight of a log-hut and 
a ferry-boat, with a Yankee leaning 
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over the rail, chewing a straw, and 
found we had reached Crow Wing, the 
highest white settlement upon the 
Mississippi, and about 150 miles from 
Sandy Lake, 

The indications of civilisation which 
met our eyes here were quite refreshing. 
The town contained two log-houses 
and a pigsty. There were a few chil- 
dren, some cocks and hens, an acre of 
potatoes, and another of Indian corn ; 
a waggon standing near the door of 
one of the houses, and the ferry-boat 
aforesaid, which enabled the inhabit- 
ants of Crow Wing to cross over to a 
large house, the gable of which peeped 
out from among the trees, and which, 
we were told, was the residence of the 
principal chief of the Chippeway In- 
dians—a great warrior, and a person 
of much celebrity, with an unpro- 
nounceable name, which I did not 
think of recording at the time. 

We immediately invaded the most 
substantial-looking house, and found 
ourselves in a neat room, which con- 
tained nothing but a few plain tables 
and chairs; s0 we continued our ex- 
plorations, and were delighted to dis- 
cover two women baking in the 
kitchen, who, seeing four famished 
ruffians thus unceremoniously intrud- 
ing. were in no way disconcerted, but 
- forthwith placed before us some ex- 
cellent loaves of corn-bread, some de- 
licious butter, and a ean of fresh milk, 
which luxurious fare we attacked with 
a violence that explained more than 
words the nature of our necessities ; 
and whilst we were burying our heads 
by turns in the milk-can, and making 
loaves disappear magically, other 
dainties were set before us in the 
shape of cold meat, cheese; and pota- 
toes; with which at length we ap- 
peased our appetites, and then con- 
descended to inform our hospitable 
entertainers, and the man who had 
lounged up from the ferry-boat, whence 
we had come and whither we were 
going, and suggested the propriety of 
trading for victuals on the spot. As 
the voyageurs, who knew him, guar- 
anteed our being “safe pay,” he 
forthwith sold us sundry delicacies, 
which we transported in triumph. to 
the canoe, getting, meanwhile, as 
much information out of our friend as 
his taciturn disposition allowed him to 
afford us. There is some practice re- 
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uired in fencing with Far-Westers : 
they are very dexterous in “ pump- 
ing,” and exceedingly difficult to 
“pump.” The only way is never to 
answer a question without putting a 
portion of the reply into an ‘interroga- 
tory form. We gathered from the 
male inhabitant of Crow Wing, that 
his occupations were farming and 
trading’ with the Indians; that the 
soil was good, and the country fertile, 
but chiefly adapted for grazing pur- 
poe that the forest began here to 
e broken in upon by patches of prairie; 
and, indeed, we could see for ourselves 
the undulating grass-land pe pean | 
away, just sufficiently diversified wit 
wood and supplied with water to 
afford a most pleasing prospect, as 
well as great natural advantages. Our 
white friend, however, yery soon be- 
came more communicative in dis- 
cussing the prospects of Indian trade 
for the ensuing winter, with Cadot. 
The two came to an arrangement 
for embarking in a joint specula- 
tion to Vermilion Lake; the white 
trader engaging to select the goods 
and have them conveyed in canoes 
from St. Paul’s to Sandy Lake, where 
Cadot was to meet them, and accom- 
pany them to Vermilion Lake, thir- 
teen days’ voyage from the mouth of 
the Savannah, the route being princi- 
pally up the St. Louis River. Cadot 
possesses a log-hut of his own on 
Vermilion Lake, where he intends to 
pass the winter. He told me that he 
could get six marten skins for a blan- 
ket worth 24 dollars, and sell the mar- 
ten skins at St. Paul’s at 6 dollars a- 
iece, which is a very fair profit. Le 
éve was hesitating between taking a 
share in the venture, and going to La 
Pointe for the autumn, to sell mer- 
chandise to the Indians assembled 
there for the annual payments, for 
which he was to be paid five dollars a- 
day from a private firm. As nearly as 
I could calculate, from their own ac- 
count, our voyageurs made an annual 
income of about £300 a-year. We 
paid them £1 a-day each. Although 
we. had so abundantly regaled our- 
selves, B., whose health and appetite 
had both returned, was unable to re- 
sist the bread and butter he was en- 
gaged in carrying to the canoe, and 
eliberately sat down upon the bank 
and recommenced operations, which 
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was such an- unfair proceeding on his 
part, that we were obliged, in self-de- 
fence, to- follow his example, and were 
thus engaged when we became sud- 
denly aware of the presence of a tall 
Indian, who stood watching us with 
mute astonishment. He was the most 
perfect specimen of a Chippeway 
“brave” that I had yet seen; a 
magnificent fellow, standing proudly 
erect under his plume of hawks’ fea- 
thers, that betokened a warrior who 
had taken in his day many a Sioux 
scalp. His red blanket, worked with 
many devices, was thrown gracefully 
over his shoulder; his belt was gar- 
nished with tomahawk and scalping- 
knife, and in his hand he held a hand- 
somely mounted rifle. His feet were 
encased in richly embroidered mocca- 
sins, with fringed leggings reaching to 
the thigh. Altogether, his costume 
exhibited a combination of ribbons, 
feathers, beads, and paint, which 
was wonderfully becoming. Near him, 
in a respectful attitude, stood his 
attendant, likewise armed to the 
teeth, and carrying a formidable 
and curiously-shaped war-club, such 
as I had never seen before, and a red- 
earth pipe, with a long flat stem, 
ornamented with coloured hair. We 
were not surprised to hear that this 
was the celebrated chief himself, of 
whom we had heard so much, and who 
smiled with complacent self-satistisfac- 
tion when we expressed our admira- 
tion of his person and accoutrements, 
and asked permission to examine his 
weapons. He told us, and his account 
was corroborated by the white settler, 
that only two months before, a war 
party of Sioux had visited Crow 
Wing and killed twenty-five men, 
women, and children, and it was to 
revenge them that the expedition, of 
which we had heard ever since leaving 
Lake Superior, had been organised. 
Of the success of that expedition he 
could. give us no details, nor did he 
offer any explanation upon his own 
absence from it; and he was such an 
evident.grandee, that we did not push 
our inquiries beyond the limits of polite- 
ness. The scene was one which might 
well be impressed upon the memory 
of a stranger. The steep bank strewn 
with provisions and camp equipments 
of all sorts, the voyageurs mending 
the upturned canoe, ourselves grouped 


round loaves of bread and pyramids 
of butter, discoursing with a painted 
chief; the Indian behind wrapped in 
his capacious blanket, in attitude or 
countenance unmoved; civilised wo- 
men carrying provisions to the boat ; 
the brawny backwoodsman looking 
carelessly on the broad prairie, stretch- 
ing endlessly behind; the rapid Mis- 
sissippi sweeping past us; and the 
wigwams of the Indians on an island 
opposite, where the Crow Wing River 
falls into the Mississippi,—all combin- 
ed to form a most interesting scene. 
The Crow Wing is about 200 miles 
long, navigable for canoes to its source, 
and, passing through a neutral terri- 
tory between the Sioux and the Chip- 
peway, it is consequently uninhabited 
by any Indians; but its banks are 
frequently the scene of bloodshed. 
Here, too, are some valuable pineries ; 
and the theatre of war will doubtless 
before long be converted into one of 
extensive lumber operations. As there 
was still an hour of daylight, we pushed 
on for Fort Ripley, about ten~miles 
lower down the river, in hopes of 
arriving in time to pay the officers 
stationed there a visit. It is the ex- 
treme post of the United States army 
in this direction. The evening was 
lovely, the air soft and balmy, the 
stream rapid, and we soon saw the 
stars and stripes fluttering above a 
neat white stockade upon the right 
bank of the river. 

While A. and C. were choosing a 
camping ground, B. and I sallied 
forth to the fort, and, passing a sentry 
and gateway, found ourselves in a 
small square, in the centre of which 
stood two pieces of ordnance, and 
round which were ranged the men and 
officers’ quarters. . 

We only found the doctor at home, 
the captain and his subaltern being 
out shooting; so we returned to a 
sumptuous repast, upon which the com- 
bined energies of the party had been 
expended; and had it not been for the 
musquitoes, we should not have had a 
care in the world. Just as we had 
completed it, and were collecting round 
our battered old Jantern to light our 
pipes, the three officers came down 
from the fort and paid us a visit. 
They were gentlemanlike, agreeable 
men, as I have invariably found the 
officers of the United States army to 
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be, and we discussed the war and 
European politics, lying upon plaids 
and blankets, and smoking near the 
blazing fire, which threw a lurid glare 
across the dark silent river. Then we 
talked of life and sport in the Far West, 
and were sorry to hear that we were 
only two days from buffalo, since we 
had not evep a week to spare, and we 
were therefore obliged, with regret, to 
decline their hospitable invitation to 
make the fort our starting-point, and 
organise an expedition therefrom. 
The nearest and best hunting-grounds 
to Fort Ripley are at Otter-tail Lake 
and the head waters of the Red River, 
about sixty miles distant. At a late 
hour we adjourned to the fort, and 
were supplied with some spirits, a most 
pee commodity in the Far West. 
Ve had taken a very limited supply 
from Superior, which we had only just 
finished. The experience of every 
traveller will bear me out in saying, 
that there is no greater mistake 
than to suppose that ardent spirits 
fortify the constitution during a pro- 
tracted period of exposure. I have 
always observed that those who ab- 
stained altogether from their use, ex- 
cept medicinally, have been enabled 
in the long-run to endure more hard- 
ship and fatigue than those who 
trusted to other stimulants than that 
which the inherent vigour of their 
constitutions supplied. b. and I were 
tempted by the novelty of a roof to 
accept the offer of the ferryman to 
sleep in his room by the river-side. 
We accordingly left our companions, 
as usual, coiled round the fire, and 
stretched ourselves upon his wooden 
floor, while he ensconced himself in a 
comfortable bed under musquito cur- 
tains. It is fair to say that he offered 
to share it with one of us, but we 
declined his invitation, which was 
given in such broad Irish that I asked 
his history. It was a very common one, 
He had deserted from our own army, 
‘and, unable to get his livelihood by 
his own independent exertions, had 
entered that of the United States. 
Here his knowledge of military duty 
soon enabled him to attain the rank 
of sergeant ; but, as he assured us in 
a melancholy tone, he suffered from 
an infirmity which he was unable to 
overcome, and which had speedily 
caused his degradation to the ranks. 


His propensity to drink was not likely 
to be gratified in his present remote 
quarters ; and -he expressed himself 
highly contented with his employment, 
and the income he derived from it. 

The garrison of Fort Ripley con- 
sists only of 34 men. The principal 
object of a station at this distant point, 
is to watch the Indian war perpetually 
being carried on in the neighbourhood. 
After a plunge from the end of the 
ferry-boat, and a hearty breakfast, we 
were again en route. ‘The banks had 
now become steep and precipitous ; 
and at one place the voyageurs di- 
rected our attention to an Indian 
trail, which we landed to examine. 
They at once pronounced it to be the 
fresh war-trail of a party of Sioux ; 
so we ascended the steep bank to sec 
if there were any signs of them. We 
stood in the centre of a boundless 
prairie, dotted here and there with 
stunted oak, but extending without 
interruption to the Rocky Mountains. 
Many-coloured flowers were waving 
in the long grass-—the air was fragrant 
with wild thyme—and the whole’ 
aspect of the country forcibly re- 
minded me of the steppes of Southern 
Russia. In former days the buffalo 
used to cross the river at this point ; 
but it is said that none have ranged 
the prairies to the east of the Missis- 
sippi since 1820. We saw signs of 
nothing larger than a badger, which 
was promptly bagged, and made over 
as a perquisite to the voyageurs. We 
descended the steep bank to our canoe, 
glad to have been induced to climb it 
when rewarded by such a view, though 
we were. disappointed of seeing In- 
dians. Shortly after we passed an 
isolated mass of rock, which is covered 
with their devices, and is hence called 
the painted rock, and then found our- 
selves being hurried down the stream 
with a velocity which somewhat re- 
sembled our former experience at the 
Sault Ste. Marie. When the Missis- 
sippi is high, the rapidity with which 
canoes descend from Crow Wing to 
St. Paul's, a distance of more than 200 
miles, is incredible. A hundred miles 
in eight hours has "been recorded asa 
feat accomplished in these waters; 
and even in the course of our own 
voyage, when the water was unusually 
low, our day’s performance, after 
leaving Fort Ripley, was eighty miles, 
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The first serious rapids are called the 
Little Falls-of the Mississippi. The 
river is here compressed in a very 
narrow channel. The left bank is a 
bluff precipitous wall of rock project- 
ing into the stream, and forming an 
angle, round. which it sweeps with 
great impetnosity. : 

The excitement of this part of the 
voyage was somewhat increased by 
the confession of our voyageurs, that 
it was so long since either of them 
had made it, that they had nothing 
but their instinct and good luck to 
trust to. They therefore told us that 
they would not risk -hooting the Little 
Falls, but make a portage ; so we 
drew to land and jumped ashore, 
shouldering our usual packs, and left 
them to follow with the canoe. In- 
stead of doing so, however, to our sur- 

rise and disgust we found that they 
no sooner gut rid of us than they 
shoved off. It was an exciting mo- 
ment to watch them, as they neared 
the head of the foaming torrent, tight- 
en their waistbant%, make good their 
footing, and, standing one at the bows 
and the other at the stern, dash head- 
jong with their fragile bark into the 
breakers. We ran along the rocky 
bank watching the canoe tossing like 
a cork upon the waves, and escaping 
destruction against some pointed rock 
by virtue of the vigilance and dex- 
terity uf the men; and in three or 
four minutes it was safely moored in 
the back-water, and we arrived breath- 
less, to scold our voyageurs for their 
rashness in risking our boat, and their 
rfidy in not risking us along with 
it. We determined, however, to pro- 
fit by experience, and: amused: our- 
selves, while the tea was being made 
for luncheon, by jumping in about 
half-way up the rapid, and swimming 
down, or rather being hurled down it, 
and seeing who arrived at the bottom 
first—which created much the same 
interest to those ou the bank as’ boys 
experience when racing straws in a 
gutter. After this we found it of very 
little use to dress at all ; and B. and 
I, having naturally amphibious ha- 
bits, used to spend the greater part of 
the day with scarcely anything on 
but a pipe ; and rapids or shallows 
followed one another so fast and -furi- 
ously that we were almost as often 
out-of the boat as in it. Le Féve was 
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in his glory on these occasions ; and 
whenever we miraculously escaped 
going to pieces on a rock, his face ex- 
panded into a broad grin of satisfac- 
tion; indeed, our approach to a ra- 
pid was a season of excitement to us 
all, which was worth the whole of our 
former experiences put together. It 
is often difficult to judge from the ap- 
pearance of the water whether the 
rocks are sufficiently covered to admit 
of the passage of the canoe; and I 
often thought we were going stem on 
to destruction when I saw a buge glo- 
bular swelling ahead, betokening a 
sunken rock over which we passed 
harmlessly ; when at other times we 
were startled by a sharp blow, and 
felt the ominous upward pressure 
upon the thin bark, when there was 
no indication of this sort, or even the 
usual breaker. The great art in 
shooting a rapid is to take advantage 
of every rock by scraping as close 
past it as possible, and getting into 
the eddy below. 'T'he_man in the stern 
directs operations ; and as we danced 
along, Cadot would give the quick or- 
ders, “Tire toi,” “Change la main,” 
“ Au large ;” which we all learnt very 
soon to understand and obey, and thus, 
by different modes of paddling, to co- 
operate with him in steering. The 
shallows were less interesting, but not 
less dangerous, to our buat than the 
rapids. They generally occur where 
the river is very broad, aud only seven 
or eight inches deep all the way 
across. Then we are obliged to adopt 
a zigzag course, and poke about look- 
ing for water enough for our canoe— 
a difficult operation, on account of 
the rapidity of the current. here is 
nothing more disgusting than, after 
having discovered what the voyageurs 
called the “ Chenei”—a corruption of 
* Chénal”—to find that the water is 
gradually shoaling, until the canve 
grates rapidly over the pebbles for 
some yards, and is only saved from 
getting hard and fast, and having her 
bark bottom cut through, by two or 
three of us jumping out. Then we 
have to paddle or punt up stream 
again for fifty or a buudred yards, and 
attempt another chenez. 

Upon one occasion, while thus en- 

ged, we observed four wild-looking 
Indians, mounted on two horses, trot- 
ting along the bank. They ‘were 




















armed to the teeth, and carried long 
rifles In their savage attire and 
uncouth aspect, they resembled Be- 
douin Arabs so much more nearly 
than our old friends the Chippeways, 
that I asked Le Feve to what tribe 
they belonged. He said ‘they were 
Winuebagoes going to: their village, 
which was not fur off from the right 
bank ; and that as they were the most 
noturious rascals in the country side, 
the further we camped from them the 
better We therefore pitched upon a 
lofiy bank on the left side, and set off 
in search of firewood, an unusual pro- 
ceeding with us, for we had heretofore 
camped in forest We had, however, 
prelerred the prairie to the wooded 
island which divided the stream, here 
very broud, and had no reason to 
regret our choice, fur the view was 
lovely. ‘The river was smooth and 
quiet, brilliantly reflecting. the red 
evening. sky. ‘The dark green wood 
on the island contrasted -well with 
its burnished surface, where fish were 
rising so freely that B. went pic- 
turesyuely wading about with his fly- 
rod, indulging false hopes, for he ac- 
complisied bothing beyond making a 
charwing figure in the foreground. A 
little lower down,~the Winnebagoes 
were forcing or swimming the stream. 
The only sigus of lite were upon the 
river ; the prairie on beth sides of it 
extended in endless solitude. Our 
couch was softer than usual on the 
long prairie grass, and we dropped off 
to sleep, inhaling the agreeable per- 
fume which was emitted by the red 
cedar logs, of which our fire was 
composed. ; 

Shortly after. starting, on the fol- 
lowing morning, We passed the Win- 
nebagve village of Watab, extending 
for nearly a mile along the right bank 
of the river. It was very early and 
the inhabitants were just getting up, 
and grouping  picturesquely round 
their judge fires. Blanketed figures 
were lighting their early pipes—squaws 
were washing themselves and their 
papvoses in the river,—curs were 
prowling about everywhere—a -nam- 
ber of men, about to start on an ex- 
pedition, were mounting their horses, 
and riding them duwn the steep bank, 
with their rifles swung across the 
saddle-buw ;—vthers were embark- 
ed in canoes, towing their steeds 
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after them. These canoes are called 
“periaguas,’ and are hollowed from 
a single log, there being no birch 
bark procurable From the same cause 
their lodges were not made of bark, but 
of twisted reeds or canvass. As they 
are a wealthy tribe, they can afford 
civilised tents, which I was surprised 
to see scattered among their wigwams. 
Scarcely two of these were of the same 
shape, and this variety gave a novel 
and picturesque character to the whole 
village, which was much increased by 
singular stages made of grass, and 
supported by four posts, which had 
been erected before many of their ha- 
bitations. In the centre of the village 
stood the medicine pole, decorated as 
usual with skins and streamers; and 
near it a long oval bower, which. from 
its position, was probanly the medicine 
tent, in which are performed» those 
singular rites that Free Masons af 
firm connect the Winnebagoes with 
their fratervity. It is certain that 
there is a society in the tribe, the se- 
cret of which is kept most sacred, and 
one object of which is to relieve the 
poor. ‘The members of this society, or 
medicine-men, are held in very high 
estimation by the tribe. They enjoy 
this distinction by virtue of possessing 
the medicine stone, which they are 
supposed to carry in their stomachs. 
When new members are to be initiated, 
this stone is vomited up, and placed 
in the medicine bag, and the candi- 
dates for admission are struck with it 
upon the breast, and, from all ac- 
counts, are thus thrown into a sort of 
mesmeric sleep, during which they 
are supposed to ‘learn the mysteries of 
the society, and on awaking from which 
they become medicine-men, with the 
stone in its proper locality. In addi- 
tion-to these curious ceremonies, they 
also religiously keep up the scalp and 
war-dances of their: forefathers, and 
retain their barbarous hubits in spite 
of the attempts of missivnaries and 
others to civilise and educate them. 
Le Feve had the worst possible opinion 
of them, which, he said, was shared 
by all their red brethren ‘They en- 
joy the reputation of being rich, 
drunken, brave, cruel, dishonest, and 
independent The peaceful relations, 
however, which they manage to main- 
tain with the Sacs, Foxes, Sioux, 
and other warlike’ neighbours, prove 
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that with these qualities they must 
combine considerable sagacity and tact. 
Le Féve said they could not get on 
without fighting, and succeeded in 
keeping on good terms with both 
Sioux and Chippeways, by taking 
either side indiscriminately. 

They were found by the first French 
missionaries and explorers settled on 
Green Bay in Wisconsin, of which 
country they may be said to be the 
aboriginal inhabitants. From their 
language, however, it is evident that 
they are of the same’stock as the Da- 
kotahs The name Winnebagoe, or 
Winnepeg, signifies turbid water ; 
hence the many lakes of the same 
name. The tribe calls itself Hochun- 
garas, or the trout nation. They 
were of great assistance to the British 
army in the war of 1812, having uni- 
formly espoused the cause of the 
Crown against the Americans. They 
did not finally cede their lands in 
Wisconsin until 1833, for a tract in 
Towa on the west of the Mississippi, 
but were very loth to migrate to 
their new territory, which was ulti- 
mately, in 1846, changed for that 
which they now occupy. They oc- 
casionally commit outrages upon 
peaceable white travellers, and think 
less of assassination than their neigh- 
bours. As is the case with all the 
Indian tribes, their’ numbers have 
been gradually diminishing ; and their 
population, according to the last U. S. 
government census of the Indian 
tribes, amounts only to about 2500. 
The Winnebagve agency, which was 
situated on Long Prairie River, about 
fifty miles west of this village, is now 
deserted, and in the year previous to 
our visit, a council had been held, at 
which the Winnebagves agreed to re- 
linquish the lands they held here for a 
tract on Crow River. I do not know 
whether this arrangement has received 
the sanction of the general govern- 
ment, but it was considered at St. 
Paul’s that the interests of the Whites 
would be injured rather than advanced 
by the exchange. Passing the Osakis 
or Sac River, which opens a line of 
communication by means of bark 
canoes with the Red River of the 
North, we reached in a few hours a 
substantially built house, the first we 
had ‘seen sincéYeaving La Pointe, in a 
distance of abont 600 miles, It was 


situated at the head of the most dan- 
gerous and celebrated rapids on the 
river. We found a comfortable tavern 
at this settlement, with a piece of re- 
finement in one of the rooms which 
created quite a sensation. The tavern- 
keeper must have been somewhat as- 
tonished on entering it, to find four 
rough-looking. characters crowding in 
an earnest and exciting manner round 
a piece of looking-glass six inches 
square ; but as we had been taking 
the most intense interest in the pro- 
gress of our respective beards, the op- 
portunity thus afforded of inspecting, 
for the first time, countenances which 
had undergone some change from ex- 
posure and neglect, naturally gave rise 
to some excitement and very invidi- 
ous comparisons. The owner of the 
hotel was a farmer on quite a large 
scale, having under cultivation about 
150 acres. His wheat averaged twenty- 
two bushels the acre, and his oats 
thirty-five. The other crops, with 
the exception of winter wheat, are 
satisfactorily raised here, and also to 
the north of this point ; and a state- 
ment of the amount of the cereal pro- 
duce per acre of the farms between 
this and St. Paul’s is the best answer 
that can be given to “suckers” from 
the South, who, when they pay these 
“diggins” a visit, turn up their noses 
and say, “ You can’t make cawn crap 
hyar nowhow you can fix it, stranger.” 
A stage runs down the left. bank of 
the river twice a-week to St. Anthony, 
and log-houses are springing rapidly 
up upon the roadside at every ten or 
fifteen miles. Three years ago there 
was scarcely a habitation of any sort 
above the Falls of St. Anthony. The 
village of Sauk is doubtless destined 
to be a town of some importance, for 
a steamer of light draught, launched 
above the Falls of St. Anthony, has 
navigated the stream from that point 
to the foot of the Sauk rapids,a distance 
of eighty miles. The man at the tavern 
said that there was too little water 
upon the Sauk for us to shoot them 
with any safety ; but Le Féve had been 
looking forward to this process with 
such glee, and professed such confi- 
dence in his own powers, despite his 
total ignorance of the channel, that 
we determined to risk our canoe, 
which had become less indispensable 
to our progress since, in the event of 
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her being wrecked, we could now pur- 
sue our journey by land. When we 
got to the head of the rapids, and saw 
about a thousand yards of foam before 
us, it was evident that, notwithstand- 
ing the speed with which we hopéd to 
traverse them, the excitement would 
be somewhat sustained. The danger 
of these rapids, however, did not arise 
from the velocity of the current, so 
much as from the quantity of frag- 
ments of pointed granite with which 
the bed of the river, here about two 
hundred yards across, is thickly strew- 
ed, and many of which are only two 
or three inches below the surface of 
the water. Stripping ourselves so as 
to be prepared for an emergency, we 
plunged our canoe into the breakers, 
and-dashed merrily over the first 
quarter of a mile, making some nar- 
row escapes, but keeping the canoe 
well in hand. Here, however, the 
current became furious, and in spite 
of our efforts, the canoe swung round, 
and the stream took her broadside on, 
and dashed her with some force against 
a rock, upon which she became firmly 
fixed. Le Féve, B., and I, were 
overboard in a second. At first B. 
disappeared altogether. He had 
jumped out upon the deep side, and 
finding no standing-ground, he had 
gone under. Luckily he managed to 
get hold of the edge of the canoe with 
one hand, as the current was sweeping 
him past it, and gradually drew up to 
its level his dripping face and extin- 
guished pipe, which he still held firm- 
ly clutched between his teeth. Le 
Féve, more experienced, was standing 
on the top of the rock, not ankle deep 
in water, while I was vainly endea- 
vouring to obtain a footing near him 
on another rock, against the edges of 
which I received sundry bruises be- 
fore I succeeded in making good my 
stand against the current, which I was 
only enabled at all to resist by keep- 
ing firm hold of the canoe. Meantime 
we expected her to go to pieces every 
moment, and A., C., and Cadot, who 
were inside, looked anything but hap- 
py- However, by a united shove to- 
wards B., whose whole weight was 
hanging upon her, she dropped into 
the deep water. Le Féve and I 
jumped in at the same moment: B. 
trailed after a short way, and was 
hauled in, and so we let her drive, the 


water meantime flowing freely in 
through a rent in the bark. We struck 
severely once again, but did not stick, 
and in a few moments we were in 
smooth water, and the faithful old 
craft was tenderly beached, and turned 
up for inspection and repair. The 
bottom was already so covered with 
scars and rents which had been skil- 
fully darned and gummed, that it was 
like a piece of patch-work. However, 
by dint of a fire-stick, and some more 
bark and gum, she was soon pronounc- 
ed fit to convey us the remainder of 
our journey in safety ; and before even- 
ing we had varied the excitement of 
the day by a literal wild-goose chase, 
which was crowned with success. We 
stalked them carefully, and fired at 
them swimming, in defiance of the pre- 
judice of Cockney sportsmen who have 
not to depend upon their guns only for 
dinner. [t was a fine sight to see a 
flock of these huge birds rise noisily 
from the water, and soar away over 
our heads, and highly satisfactory to 
observe that one had preferred diving 
to following the example of his com- 
panions. He had only had his wing 
broken, and so continued to keep out 
of shot, and dive actively for some 
time, coming up in the most unex- 

ected directions. As the river was 

ere very wide, and divided into nu- 
merous channels by lovely wooded 
islets, the chase was a long and 
amusing one, and ‘ended by the goose 
taking refuge on shore and being run 
down. 

On account of these various delays 
it was late before we arrived at the 
mouth of the Elk River, which we had 
determined to reach, because: the voy- 
ageurs held out the prospect of an inn 
at that spot. We found here a good 
house, occupied by twenty orthirty of 
the roughest characters I had ever 
seen. Our arrival created a good 
deal of curiosity and astonishment, 
and we went through the usnal course 
of sharp cross-examination, which 
ended in not satisfying our questioners, 
who were principally regular Yankees, 
and discussed the merits of each 
other’s claims and the advantages of 
Minnesota generally. Some had al- 
ready profited by these, others had 
just arrived, and were acquiring in- 
formation. We made a supper off 
mush, squash, hominy, and other Far 
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West delicacies, and then turned into 
two beds as a novelty. Our voya- 
geurs slept on the river bank near 
the canoe. We were struck, in the 
course of our next day’s voyage, 
by the numerous farm-houses which 
began to enliven the banks of the 
river, and the signs of civilisation 
followed in rapid succession, to cheer 
us On Our way, and encourage us with 
the prospect of a speedy termination 
to our journey. Not that we were 
desirous of relinquishing our bark- 
canoe life ; but the apprehension of an 
accident, and consequent delay, had 
somewhat marred its enjoyment. We 

ssed Rum River, which connects 

ille Lacs, the former hunting-ground 
of the Sioux, with the Mississippi, and 
were delighted with the smiling aspect 
of the country through which we 
paddled. Great numbers of the set- 
tlers are Germans, who come penniless 
to Minnesota, settle upon a piece of 
land, which they improve to the value 
of filty dollars a-year, at the same 
time earning a livelihood for them- 
selves by obtaining employment in 
the neighbourhood. When at the end 
of five years they have thus expended 
two hundred and fifty dollars on their 
land, the Government presents them 
with sixty acres, and they thence- 
forward set up az small farmers on 
their own account. 

The territory is thus becoming 
rapidiy populated by an industrious 
and enterprising class, who appre- 
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ciate the good policy which has de- 
vised such liberal aud adv -ntageous 
terms to the emigrant. At last we 
came in sight of the well-built and 
picturesquely-situated town of St. An- 
thony. ‘The white houses rising upon 
the left bank of the river were half 
concealed by the trees amid which 
they were embowered, and looked 
substantial and comfortable. Saw- 
logs, booms, and other signs of lum- 
ber operations, crowded the river. 
Threading our way between these. we 
entered a narrow channel behind a 
green island, and moo ing our canoe 
under the sprexding shade of some 
magnificent trees, congratulated our- 
selves upon having reached our last 
portage. We determined, in making 
it, to create a sensation in St..An- 
thony, and to convey our trusty bark 
through the town to the bottom of the 
falls in a cart. ‘This was, indeed, 
only a-proper mark of attention to the 
craft which had outlived so many 
— and served us as a lome for so 
ong. So we despatched our voy- 
ageurs upon an exploring expedition 
into the town, and, sheltering our- 


selves from the mid-day sun, we lay 


dreamily upon the bank, watching 
the eddying stream, aml wouderin 
whether the voyage of three hundr 
miles with it, which we had still in 
prospect under very different circum- 
stances, would afford us «s much en- 
joyment as that which we had so 
nearly completed. 
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PART II. 


So deeply interesting is the time that 
is now passing, that an attempt to re- 
call the past, even when the present 
cannot, well be understood without 
it, appears almost an impertinence. 
Events are jostling and thrusting 
aside each other in such a manner, 
that the student of history might well 
be excused, if for the time being he 


were to leave the octavo on the shelf, 


and confine his attention. to the broad 
sheet of the Times newspaper, for he 
would not ill employ all the intervals 
between its numbers in pondering on 
the matter contained in them. The 
modest historian of Athens, centuries 
before the Christian era, when he 
took in hand to write the account of 
the Peloponnesian War, divining at 
its beginniug that it would be one of 
the most important of all time, per- 
haps secretly thinking that he could 
help to make it so, and setting to 
work honestly and impartially in col- 
lecting evidence, and making himself 
master of contemporary events, might 
furnish an example to those in our 
day who possess similar gifts, warn- 
ing them not to let slip so fair an 
opportunity of recording this gigantic 
duel of the East with the West, which 
threatens to fill the habitable globe 
with the echoes of its war-cries. The 
reason why Greece and its little wars 
possess such undying interest, and 
why the record of one war of twenty- 
seven years makes Thucydides immor- 
tal to us, is, that Greece was a minia- 
ture world, and that the man whose 
pages give a microscopic view of its 
sayings and doings, is presenting, 
while he does so, an accurate picture 
of modern times, with their subtle 
contests of state-craft and wars of 
peoples rather than of kings. There 
is especially just now an abundance 
of exact parallelism. We have seen 
fulfilled the prophecy of the Delphic 


oracle at the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War— 


"Hies Awpiaxdc réAguoc, Kat Aoimog du 
dvuT@. 
—“A Doric war shall come, and a 
plague with it.” Latterly, another 
striking similarity has been observed. 
The principal actors with whom the 
drama began are not destined to bring 
it to an end; but even while it is Pre- 
sent, they belong to the Past. As 
Pericles, Demosthenes, . Eurymedon, 
Brasidas, passed away to make room 
for Lysander and Alcibiades, so we 
have been destined to see, only in 
the second year of the war, removed 
from their earthly responsibilities, the 
Emperor Nicholas and the two Gene- 
rals-in-Chief of the British and French 
armies of the East. It is useful to 
reflect that the furies of war are less 
mortal than the men who set them to 
work, or are set to work by them. 
Again, there is found in that wisest 
of histories a salutary lesson for our 
impatience. When the account of a 
war is written popularly and care- 
lessly, the consummations seem to 
wait on the beginning, and the changes 
of fortune seem to follow each other 
with romantic rapidity. Thucydides, 
after recording one or two unimpor- 
tant expeditions in the course of a 
year, which scarcely showed which 
side was the stronger, simply adds, 
and ‘*so the summer came to an end, 
and the second or sixteenth year 
ended for this war, which Thucydides 
described.” The impatience of his 
countrymen, who fined Pericles be- 
cause events did not march fast 
enough in their favour, is aptly repre- 
sented by the sinking spirits of those 
of our statesmen who would prefer a 
dishonourable peace to carrying out 
to the end the struggle to which they 
deliberately committed, not only their 
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own reputation, but the honour of 
their country ; forgetting that nations, 
like individuals, must be made “ per- 
fect through suffering.” 

But our excuse for reverting to the 
history of the Past must be found in 
the truth of the fact to which we just 
now adverted, that the Present cannot 
well be understood without it, and 
that on no historic ground does the 
Present appear in its prominent cir- 
cumstances a mere repetition of the 
Past, more strikingly than on that 
which forms the subject of the present 
papers. This will especially appear 
when we come to speak of the Em- 
press Catharine II. and her times. 
But we must not anticipate; and the 
history of Russian policy between 
Peter I. and his female rival is well 
worth a cursory view. 

In endeavouring to give a kind of 
architectural finish to the edifice of 
Russian despotism, the genius of Peter 
the Great overreached itself. Not 
content with the absolutism of the 
living Tsar, he wished to lay down 
as a principle, that the dead Tsar 
should rule from the grave, and, in 
defiance of all legitimacy and com- 
monly recognised rules of succession, 
appoint his successor by will. Never 
was the truth of the proverb “L’homme 
propose, Dieu dispose,” more _fitly 
illustrated. From the time of Peter 
to the present, the Russian succession 
has been the most anomalous in the 
world, independent alike of the legi- 
timate or the elective principle ; and 
the most autocratic of monarchs has 
generally owed his throne to the acci- 
dental success of some low intrigue of 
the camarilla, as has frequently hap- 
o among the despotisms of India. 

et, strangely enough, this uncertainty 
in the personality of the Tsar has had 
little or no effect on the imperial 
policy of Russia. We cannot give 
much credit to the account of the ex- 
istence of a formal will of Peter, in 
which the policy to be pursued by his 
successors was laid down in detail, 
including a plan for undermining- and 
gradually getting possession of Europe 
and the world. Voltaire expressly 
says, that in his last moments he bad 
begun to make a will, but was only 
able to write the words which signify 
“Give up all,” without saying to 
whom; at the same time, he argues 
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to the improbability of a man 80 
systematic in all his doings, having 
died without providing for the future. 
We cannot help thinking that Vol- 
taire’s evident wish to believe that 
Peter did make a will, joined with his 
inability to produce facts to prove it, 
is a strong evidence of the omission ; 
and with every deference to the opi- 
nion of a man who was emphatically 
tlie man of the world in his time, we 
cannot lay much stress on the impro- 
bability he speaks of. Those who are 
full of life, of youthful nature—veavixos 
thy gbow—like the young themselves, 
have at best but a faint belief in death, 
and “ think all men mortal but them- 
selves;” and Peter was one of these. 
Nor, paradoxical as it may appear, is 
such faintness of belief in death incon- 
sistent with the highest intellect, but 
rather its contrary. For intellectual, 
like physical activity, is naturally 
soapiscit of inaction ; nor need we go 
out of our way to blame human weak- 
ness for this result, which rather pro- 
ceeds from a most beneficent law of 
nature. For were men _ perpetually 
taken up with that practice of death 
in life which Plato and certain mon- 
astic orders enjoin, life would find no 
energy to provide for it, and every 
thing great here below would be left 
unachieved. 

There is, however, little doubt that 
Peter did intend to make a will, and ° 
that he wished to establish as a fun- 
damental law of the Russian consti- 
tution that every Tsar should name his 
successor before his death. Whether 
he did so in his own case or not, is 
more difficult to establish. It is quite 
certain that it was the interest of the 
courtiers to say that he did, as it was 
their interest in after times to keep up 
the policy of which he was the father, 
and to which, as we shall find here- 
after, every monarch who did not for- 
ward it, after the example that Peter 
had set with his eldest son, was un- 
scrupulously sacrificed. 

It was argued by the courtiers that 
Peter, whether he made a will or not, 
by the solemn coronation of his wife 
Catharine—a thing unprecedented in 
the history of Russia—intended her 
not only to be considered as in every 
respect his partner on the throne in 
life, but his successor, to the prejudice 
of the natural living heirs. But the 
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circumstances of the case sufficiently 
explain themselves. Peter had put 
away his first wife Eudoxia, by whom 
he was the father of the unfortunate 
Alexis, who was as much the victim 
of his conservatism as any of the mar- 
tyrs of the French Revolution, to 
marry the low-born Catharine, whose 
beauty and shrewdness were her sole 
recommendations. During the cam- 
paign of the Pruath, when his life and 
the safety of his army were in danger, 
he owed both to the astuteness of this 
woman; and thus it does not appear 
singular that, during her good be- 
haviour, he was willing to heap ex- 
traordinary honours upon her, whether 
or not he meant to enact a law the 
reverse of the Salic law in her favour. 
But he was not a man to be crossed 
with impunity, and Catharine's lat- 
ter conduct appears to have deeply 
offended him—in fact, to such a degree 
that her disgrace or death would have 
been the consequence of the prolonga- 
tion of her husband’s life. The cour- 
tier Menschikoff—a man of an origin 
as low as that of the Tsarina—was 
the partner in her offence ; and during 
the last moments of the Emperor, this 
man, having gained over a great part 
of the clergy and officials, had the 
audacity to seize the imperial strong- 
hold and the treasury, maintaining, 
when the emperor had breathed his 
last, that interpretation of his incom- 
plete will, by which “all was to be 
given up” to Catharine. Thus, im- 
mediately after the most despotic 
throne in the world had reached its 
maximum of consolidation, it became 
the prey of a pair of obscure and im- 
pudent adventurers. 

Voltaire adduces as a proof of the 
extreme solidity of the constitution of 
Russia as established by Peter, the 
fact that four women were able to 
hold with success the reins of govern- 
. ment after him, and that in each of 
their reigns the imperial policy of 
Russia was more or less forwarded. 
He might have added that the fact of 
four such women having been able to 
reign at all was a proof of the utterly 


unscrupulous character of the courtiers, _ 


the symbol of whose power was but the 
dagger of assassination, and the degrad- 
ee of the governed. 

t is worthy of particular notice 
that those nations who enacted a Salic 
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law in the middle ages, were especi- 
ally those who held female character 
in the highest honour, and on that 
very account thought a woman unfit 
to fill an arbitrary throne, or one of 
undefined prerogative, because such a 
position would expose her to peculiar 
temptations —such temptations as, if 
yielded to, would forfeit for her the 
respect and obedience of the governed. 
This feeling was, no doubt, apart 
from that necessity of the middle ages, 
that a sovereign should head the 
armies’of the state. Obedience and 
devotion to a woman without charac- 
ter would have seemed to the knights 
of old as difficult as allegiance to a 
king who habitually broke his word, 
or otherwise forgot his manly honour. 
This alienation of the affections of a 
chivalrous nation is instanced now 
in the case of a southern sovereign, 
whose deficiencies in self-respect 
have lost her the respect of her 
subjects, and bid fair to hand them 
over to a state of anarchy. We 
must not be suspected of advocating 
a Salic law in the case of a consti- 
tutional queen, for loyalty would be 
enhanced by chivalrous sympathies 
if the lamp of purity and domestic 
virtue shone for ever in the highest 
place, as it could, indeed, best if the 
throne were filled by a woman, and 
such a woman as a Victoria or a 
Eugenie. But as for Russia, the case 
is far different; and the fact that wo- 
men, stained not only with feminine 
frailty, but even with that most un- 
feminine vice of habitual drunkenness, 
were able to rule her undisturbed, 
and even preferred to other rulers of 
better right, furnishes alone conclusive 
evidence of the innate and irretriev- 
able barbarism of that nation. ‘ 

That the great Emperor himself, in 
spite of his predilections for exotic 
civilisation, lived and died a savage, 
in taste and feeling no better than the 
lowest of his subjects, may be seen by 
referring to the text of his admirer 
Voltaire. 

“When he had created his nation, 
he thought that he might well be 
allowed to consult his inclinations: in 
marrying- his favourite—a favourite 
who well deserved to become his wife. 
He celebrated this’ marriage publicly 
in 1712. This famous Catharine was 
an orphan, born -in ‘the village of 
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Ringen in Esthonia, brought up, as a 
charity, in the house of a Lutheran 
minister named Glick, and married 
to a Livonian soldier! Two days after 
this marriage she was taken captive 
in war, and passed from the service 
of the Generals Bauer and Sheremetof 
into that of Menschikoff, a journey- 
man pastrycook, who became a prince 
and the first man of the empire. At 
length she became the wife of Peter 
the Great, and afterwards sovereign 
empress after the death of the Tsar, 
a position of which she was worthy. 
She had much influence in softening 
the manners of her husband, an 
saved many more backs from the 
knout and heads from-the axe than 
General Le Fort had done. She was 
loved and respected. A German 
baron, an equerry of an abbot of 
Fulda, would not have married Catha- 
rine, but Peter the Great thought that 
by his side merit could dispense with 
thirty-two quarterings. Sovereigns 
love to think that there is no great- 
ness but that which they bestow, and 
that all is equal in their presence.” 

That Peter dared to marry Catha- 
rine, and appoint her his successor, 
showed that he could dare everything 
with his people. 

Setting aside the consideration that 
Peter’s wife was not a gentlewoman, 
and the even more important one of 
irreproachable character, Catharine I. 
seems to have been fitted by other 
qualities to succeed her husband, her 
mental endowments marking her out 
as one to whom his policy might 
be intrusted, and her kindness of dis- 
position as a monarch likely to secure 
affection. There is one anecdote which 
tells well for her feeling and temper. 
One of her maids of honour was sen- 
tenced to receive eleven blows of the 
knout. The empress endeavoured 
to beg her off; the emperor refused, 
smashing in his rage a vase of Vene- 
tian glass, and exclaiming, “ You see 
that nothing but a blow from my hand 
is wanted to reduce this glass to the 
‘dust from which it came.” Catharine 


ve him a look full of grief and ten- 

rness, and said, “Very well, you 
‘have broken that which was the orna- 
ment of your palace; do you think 
that it will be embellished by such a 
proceeding?” The story adds, “‘ These 
‘words appeased the emperor, but all 
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the indulgence that his wife could 
obtain at his hands was that the maid 
of honour should only receive five 
blows of the knout instead of eleven.” 
It is not to be wondered at after this 
that the brutality of the husband led to 
the infidelity of the wife, as is too often 
the case. That Catharine should have 
been vaguely accused of poisoning him 
to save herself, is, though not probable, 
searcely unnatural, though the sur- 
mise may have been entirely founded 
on subsequent occurrences in the Rus- 
sian court. 

But however Catharine may have 
behayed to Peter personally, she re- 
spected his wishes, and carried out 
his policy. Voltaire says emphatically, 
“ Le palais a eu des révolutions aprés 
sa mort; l'état n’en a éprouvé aucune. 
La splendeur de cet empire s'est aug- 
mentée sous Catharine I.: il a tri- 
omphé des Tures et des Suédois sous 
Ame Petrona; il a conquis, sous 
Elizabeth, la Prusse et une partie de 
la Poméranie; il a joui d’abord de la 
paix, et il a vu fleurir les arts sous 
Catharine IL.” It is well worthy of 
observation, that from the time of 
Peter the Great to that of Alexander 
I., it is the empresses, much more 
than the emperors, who seem to have 
kept steadily in view the imperial 
policy of Rassia, as bequeathed to 
them by Peter the Great. This fact 
of itself shows that its maintenance 
depended, in all cases, as much on the 
traditions of an interested court as 
on the personal inclinations of the 
sovereign. 

In the very coronation of Catharine 
during the life of Peter, the Russian 
longing for Constantinople, the key of 
the imperial policy, appeared to be 
symbolised. It was from the history of 
imperial Byzantium that Russia assum- 
ed her double-headed eagle, and that 
the Ozar, in his proclamation, quoted 
the precedents for this ceremony. 
Thus did a woman, raised to the throne, 
seem bound, by injunctions partica- 
larly solemn, to carry out a policy by 
the maintenance of which alone she 
had a right to reign. And by the pe- 
culiar customs of the Russian court, a 
female sovereign was the most pliant 
instrument in the hands of that 
knot of courtiers to whom the policy 
of Peter was daily bread. 

Catharine I. did not long survive 
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her husband; she reigned but two 
years, and during that time, although 
the external limits. of the empire do 
not appear to have been much ad- 
vanced, we may presume that its 
ower suffered no diminution, and its 
internal organisation became more 
complete. Unless she is maligned, it 
appears that her constitution was un- 
dermined by the too free use of the 
delicious wine of Tokay. This was a 
taste naturally imbibed in the court of 
her husband, where drunkenness, after 
a certain hour, was the rule both for 
men and women, and sobriety the ex- 
ception. If Peter did not make a will, 
it appears that Catharine did; and 
here it appears that she simply con- 
sulted the common usage in appoint- 
ing Peter, the son of the outcast 
Alexis, to fill the throne of his grand- 
father. This may, if sincerely done, 
have been the effect of remorse, a 
natural love of justice, or the influence 
of her confessor. In case of Peter 
Alexievitch dying without issue, the 
succession was to pass to Catharine’s 
elder daughter Anne; in case of 
Anne’s dying, in the same way to 
Catharine’s younger daughter LKliza- 
beth, and to her /egitimate heirs after 
her, it being provided that the pos- 
session of a foreign crown, or the pro- 
fession of any other religion than the 
Greek, should invalidate all preten- 
sions to the throne of the Tsars. But 
she added a clause to this will, which, 
whether intentionally or not, was cal- 
culated to nullify the rest. A regency 
being necessary, in consequence of the 
tender years of the heir-apparent, it 
was to be administered by nine per- 
sons, namely, Anne, Elizabeth, the 
Duke of Holstein, Prince Menschikoff, 
and five other senators—just the per- 
sons, of all others, most interested in 
setting the heir-apparent aside, not- 
withstanding that another clause in the 
will forbade them to do so—being 
added, we may suppose, if not in 
innocent misguidedness, for decency’s 
sake. The Tsar was to come of age 
at sixteen, and until that time intrigue 
had its fling. Peter II. was proclaimed 
the day after the empress’s death, for 
form’s sake. But it soon became plain 
that Menschikoff was to be the only 
real regent. He disgusted the Duke 
of Holstein and his wife Anne into 
quitting St. Petersburg, and then he 
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had it all his own way. His object 
was to marry the young emperor to 
his daughter, and then get him fully 
into his possession. But by his tem- 
porary exercise of power in the state 
and army, he became so unpopular 
that his ambition was soon frustrated. 
Peter II. was set against Menschikoff 
by one Prince Ivan Dolgorouki, a 
Russian noble of the reactionary 
party : and now taking the law into 
his own hands, he succeeded in de- 
grading Menschikoff, and sending him 
to Siberia. 

The young Prince Dolgorouki suc- 
ceeded to. the court favour which 
Menschikoff had enjoyed; and the 
young Tsar was on the point of mar- 
rying his friend’s sister, when the 
small-pox—that scourge of the time— 
carried him off the 3lst January 1730. 
When he came to the throne, he had 
recalled to court from her convent 
his grandmother Eudoxia, Peter the 
Great’s first wife, although she had 
lived too long out of the world to feel 
herself at home in it, and soon went 
back to her retirement. This, with 
other circumstances, tends to show 
that, if this Tsar had lived, he would, 
if he had been able, have reversed his 
grandfather’s system; and even thus 
early the imperial policy of Russia 
might have been nipped in the bud. 
Providence had otherwise ordained. 

By the death of Peter II. without 
issue, the male line of Romanoff became 
extinct. If Anna Petrovna had been 
alive, she would have been the next 
heir, according to Catharine’s will ; 
but she had died in 1728, leaving an 
only son, who afterwards reigned as 
Peter IIL, and wonld have reigned 
now, had the will of the deceased 
Tsarina been otherwise than waste 
paper in the hands of the omnipotent 
camarilla. Little did it avail Catha- 
rine that she named her last wish the 
Sundamental law of the ‘state. The 
supreme council assembled, and called 
Anne, daughter of Ivan, Peter the 
Great’s elder brother, to the throne. 
In doing so, the council seems merely 
to have kept in view the perpetuation 
of its own power, for it endeavoured 
to bind its creature, the new empress, 
by guarantees of limitation, by which, 
if they had been permanently carried 
out, the imperial theory of irresponsible 
power would have been. completely 
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ignored. But it was easier to set 
aside the wishes of the dead than to 
bind the living ; and the aristocratic 
principle was too far gone in Russia 
to be resuscitated by any artificial 
galvanism. A deputation, headed 
by Prince Dolgorouki, the father of 
that Ivan who was the friend of Peter 
IL, set out for the residence of the 
Duchess of Courland, to call her to 
the sovereignty—but under the con- 
dition that she should bring no stran- 
rs in her suite, and especially one 
iren, who exercised a strong influ- 
ence over her. A little common sense 
would have taught the deputation the 
futility of this mission, in all except- 
ing the acceptance of the throne by 
the future empress. Anne swallowed 
all her pledges, signed her name to 
everything, and, as soon as she came 
to Moscow, began to set about break- 
ing her faith with these foolish friends. 
She soon surrounded herself with a 
camarilla of her own choosing, at the 
head of which was the forbidden Biren. 
Then she called an assembly of the 
nobles, and, sure of success, threw 
upon them the responsibility of her 
usurpation. She excused the viola- 
tion of her pledges on the ground 
that she acted under compulsion, 
having a right to the succession, and 
that those who endeavoured to violate 
the constitution by limiting the power 
of the sovereign were guilty of high 
treason in doing so. The assembly 
having pee her by acclamation, 
she publicly tore the agreement she 
had made, and proclaimed herself 
autocratrix of all the Russias. Biren 
had then his full swing of vengeance 
on his enemies, especially the family 
Dolgorouki. Ivan and Vassili were 
broken on the wheel, others beheaded, 
and others sent to Siberia. 
This Biren, who filled the same 
osition in the court of Anne that 
otemkin and many others occupied 
in that of Catharine II., ruled Russia 
with a grinding tyranny, but extended 
her empire abroad. He succeeded 
in i fag the patriotic king of 
Poland, Stanislaus Leckzinski, and 
substituting Augustus III., Elector of 
ony, a mere creature of Russia. 
The armies of Russia, commanded by 
Munich, gave effectual assistance to 
the German Emperor Charles VI, 
conquered the Turks, and routed the 
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Tartars of the Crimea. At Biren’s 
instigation, the empress took measures 
to plant offsets of Russian imperialism 
in Germany, by marrying her niece, 
the daughter of Charles, duke of 
Mecklenburg, and of her sister, Cathe- 
rine Ivanovna, to the Prince . Antony 
Ulric of Brunswick-Lunéburg, the 
nephew of the Austrian empress. At 
the same time, she nominated this 
niece as her successor to the throne 
of the Tsars. Biren, however, sup- 
sequently, thinking that a child would 
be more manageable than a woman, 
and foreseeing his own permanent 
preferment in a regency, managed to 
get the child of the Tsarina-elect-— 
whose name had been changed from 
Catharine to Anne, with the same 
ease that her religion had been changed 
from Lutheran to Greek for the sake 
of the throne—-nominated heir-appa- 
rent, to the prejudice of his mother, 
as well as of his aunt, Elizabeth 
Petrovna. It was scarcely possible, 
in the nature of things, that a marriage 
undertaken under such auspices as 
that of Catharine, alics Anne of 
Mecklenburg, could come to much 
good in itself or in its issue. Never 
was there, in the whole history of the 
pampered levity of courts, so flagrant 
a defiance of Nemesis or Divine jus- 
tice. That barbarous court could be 
satisfied with no exuberance of festi- 
vity in which cruelty did not find a 
place. _ One anecdote is quite enough. 
A certain Prince Galitzin had during 
his travels embraced the Roman 
Catholic religion. When he returned 
to Russia, Anne condemned him to 
expiate his apostacy—- not on the 
scaffold, but by acting the part of 
court-jester ; a refinement of brutalit 

similar to that by which the Spanis 

Inquisition sent heretics to the stake 
in ridiculous dresses; and though he 
was a man of forty, she made him 
associate with her boy-pages, and no 
doubt submit to all their imperti- 
nences. His wife died. Instead of 
respecting his bereavement, nothing 
would satisfy this—as the Germans 
might call her—raven-empress, but 
that the poor widower should marry 
again immediately, and, because he 
was of high rank, some rough country 
wench. This wedding was to follow 
and travesty that of her imperial 
niece. 
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It was the winter of 1740, one of 
the hardest of its century. A palace 
of ice was raised en the occasion, 
completely furnished in all its details 
with the same material, from which 
were also made four cannons and two 
mortars, which, placed in front of the 
palace, were fired several times with- 
out bursting—not that the authorities 
much cared whether they did or not. 
The governors of all the different 
provinces were obliged to send their 
specimens of all the subject races in 
their national costumes, to form a 
processional pageant which, under 
other circumstances, might have been 
interesting. The procession was 
formed of more than three hundred 
persons, and passed before the win- 
dows of the empress and through the 
principal streets of the town. The 
newly-married pair came first, shut 
b> in a great cage, and carried on an 
elephant. Some of the guests were 
borne on camels, the others were dis- 
tributed in pairs in drays drawn by 
rein-deer, oxen, dogs, goats, and even 
swine. The dinner was prepared in 
Biren’s own establishment, and the 
representatives of each country were 
regaled with their peculiar dishes. It 
was followed by a ball, composed of 
a medley of all the national dances, 
and the whole ceremonial ended with 
the instalment of the bridal pair in 
their palace of ice. M. Chopin, who 
relates these doings, justly remarks, 
that those who set on foot this festi- 
val, not so much burlesque as cruel, 
were more degraded by it than its 
victims. We should not have cited 
this anecdote did it not tend to show 
one of the directions taken by the im- 
perial policy of Russia. This was the 
systematic humiliation of the profes- 
sion of the Roman religion. 

This vile proceeding was of a piece 
with the~vulgar jest of Peter the 
Great, when he created his fool Sotoff 
pope of Rome, and married him, 
when he was more than eighty, to a 
poor creature of his own age—the at- 
tendant ceremonies being such as to 
outrage all religion and decency; a 
piece of brutality which Voltaire re- 
lates with anything but disapproba- 
tion— probably condoning the  of- 
fence against good taste for the sake 
of the insult to the Church of his 
country. These two instances of 
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practical joking, far excelling in inge- 
nuity as well as cruelty anythin 
done by the stupid idleness of yout. 
under that name, taken together with 
a course of oppression against the 
Roman Catholic Poles, and coming 
to a climax in the cruelties practised 
on the Nuns of Minsk in the reign of 
Nicholas, seem to prove that insult to 
the Latin. religion was part of the 
system of the T’sars. Why it was so 
is more difficult to say. The Tsars, 
having done much to limit the inde- 

endence of their own clergy, might 
ave wished to throw a sop to their 
bigotry by persecuting a religion his- 
torically antagonistic to the Greek. 
And there is room to suspect political 
vindictiveness. It is mentioned as a 
fact by one of our authorities, that 
among the German princesses who 
were sought for Russian alliances, the 
Protestants were easily induced to 
abjure their religion, and to be rebap- 
tised into the Greek Church, while 
the Catholics invariably shrank from 
such a compromise of principle. If 
this be true, it only tallies with recent 
observation of the vagueness and lax- 
ity of the Protestant faith in Ger- 
many, philosophised into Pantheism 
with the learned, and slumbering into 
immorality of conduct and political 
perfidiousness with the reigning houses 
and the courts. 

The position which Biren occupied 
in the state during the reign of this 
empress, similar to that which Men- 
schikoff occupied under Catharine I, 
seems to have become henceforth, 
during the times of the female sove- 
reigns up to the end of the reign of 
Catharine IL, a part of the consti- 
tution of Russia. The position of a 
husband of a queen or empress is a 
difficulty in every country, because 
his inferiority to her as a subject has 
to be reconciled with his regal supe- 
riority as a husband. We get out of 
the difficulty by enacting that the 
queen shall never marry a subject, 
binding the prince-consort to remain 
for ever in the position of a resident 
foreigner, visiting the crowned head 
on terms of equality. The Russians 
of those days preferred another expe- 
dient, by which the private character 
of the empress, was sacrificed to her 
prerogative. They dispensed alto- 
gether with the marriage ceremony 
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in the case of her partner ; and thus, 
just as the Sultan of Turkey is con- 
sidered too high for any woman to 
. Share his elevation, and _ therefore 
never married, the Sultana being no- 
thing more than the chief of his 
slaves, so the favourite of the Em- 
press of Russia for. the time being 
was nothing more than the chief of 
her slaves ; but, notwithstanding that, 
if sufficiently able, frequently manag- 
ing to rule the country in her name 
with despotic power. At the same 
time he remained attached to her 
eourt only during her will and plea- 
sure, and, especially in the case of 
Catharine II., was kept under strict 
surveillance, never being allowed to 
leave the palace without special per- 
mission from his sovereign. 

This custom is a subject which it is 
not very desirable to dwell on, being, 
in its circumstances, unholy ground— 
a kind of half congealed stream of 
lava which lies in our way, and which 
we must trip over, but as swiftly and 
lightly as possible, for fear of burn- 
ing the soles of our shoes. A cursory 
notice is necessary to enable us to un- 
derstand this period of Russian his- 
tory. 

The imperial policy of Russia, as 
beginning with Peter and carried out 
by the empresses and their favourites 
his successors, was as immoral as the 
practices of their courts. Its most 
obvious characteristic is its utter want 
of heroism. Rome advanced to her 
conquests in a very different manner. 
She let the nations know beforchand 
that she meant to conquer them. 
After giving them this information, 
she was indulgent to the submissive, 
investing them at once with all her 
privileges of citizenship—merciless to 
the resisting, but knowing one only 
way worthy of herself to bear them 
down—fair and open fighting, as Vir- 

il well describes her imperial policy. 
ut that of Russia was, if imperial, 
not externally imperious. A great 
respect and deference to foreign 
powers, foreign usages, foreign per- 
sons, was assumed throughout. The 
Tsar: was the humble scholar, cap in 
hand, waiting his time to distance his 
masters. Force was always ready in 
the background, waiting outside till 
wanted, like the myrmidons of a com- 
missary of police making a domiciliary 
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visit on some state offender. It was 
Peter’s especial care to make all safe. 
His navy was not generally to fight 
unless far outnumbering the enemy—2® 
principle on which it acts in the present 
war. He would never have authorised 
running the gauntlet against a Euro- 
pean league ; and even now this war 
of ours would not be on our hands un- 
less Russia had been deceived by our 
Ministers, and, from their pacific 
professions and extra civility, taught 
to think that it was not probable we 
should draw the sword against her as 
well as France. The action of Rus- 
sian aggression on all surrounding 
countries may be compared to that 
element of frost which is literally one 
of her most powerful arms. Secret, 
cold, and insinuating, it proceeds by 
sapping and undermining; and just 
as the mischief of frost is latent till 
the great rock, or bridge, or wall, or 
railway embankment, comes down & 
heap of rubbish, so is her policy la- 
tent till a nation collapses, and there 
is nothing left for her to do but to 
plant her flag upon the ruins. The 
most difficult kingdom to maintain 
against her is ever one divided against 
itself—one in which there is a split or 
schism, no matter how small at first ; 
just as it is necessary that there should 
be some cranny or chink in the solid 
mass to admit the sap of frost. Now, 
of kingdoms divided against theni- 
selves, and therefore not likely to 
stand, there never was a more glar- 
ing instance in history than that of 
Poland. Patriotism may have: lin- 
gered amongst her nobles, but with 
an elective monarchy, and one to 
whieh foreigners were eligible, sowing 
a rich harvest of pretensions and pre- 
tenders, it must’ soon have become 
practically a dead letter. Not so 
many years after the heroism of John 
Sobieski at the battle of Vienna 
achieved the salvation of Germany, 
perhaps of Europe, and made the 
Creseent turn to its wane, when it 
seemed on the point of becoming 
full, had Poland fallen so far in the 
respect of Europe that the question 
of its division in 1710 is said to 
have been secretly mooted in diplo- 
matic conversations at the Russian 
court. It must have struck Peter at 
once that partition, though not so 
glorious, would be better than whole- 
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sale deglutition, because the latter 
operation, if successful, would have 
raised a compact phalanx of oppon- 
ents in Germany ; whereas, by allow- 
ing the complicity of the leading 
powers—and better of two than of 
one of them—their souls would be as 
it were sold to him, and they would 
either be disposed to wink at farther 
aggressions not immediately concern- 
ing themselves, or else, when the 
light dawned upon them, they would 
not have the courage to resist his 
encroachments—being placed in the 
dilemma of becoming satrapies of 
Russia, or submitting to political dis- 
solution. Is not this precisely the 
ition of Prussia and Austria now? 
Though asleep morally, their senses 
are enough awake to see the monster 
of the nightmare growing larger and 
bearing down upon them, but they 
cannot fly or strike. Poland keeps 
them motionless, and with their hair 
standing on end, just as the coverings 
of his bed obstruct the hands and the 
feet of the dreamer. Why did we also 
finally acquiesce in the partition of Po- 
land? Surely it was not for the sake 
of our trade. We may almost tremble 
at this insinuation, but, if it be true, 
we may have sold our souls likewise. 
We hope that it was only blindness. 
If so, it was not so much a crime as 
an error, but an error which nothing 
will atone for now but some of the 
best blood of our men, and some of 
the holiest tears of our women; shed 
because of its shedding. Other coun- 
tries, thongh in a less degree than 
Poland, had presented the same oppor- 
tunities of interference to Peter the 
Great. He had found a king in Prus- 
sia, Frederick-William, a rough-and- 
ready man, well-meaning but injudi- 
cious, inclined himself to Puritanical 
strictness,—driving people out of the 
taverns at nine Pp. M. on Sundays, and 
disgusting them, and then giving way, 
artly, it must be confessed, because 
it hurt his revenues ; much in the same 
way as our Whig legislators, who 
have enforced the same law an hour 
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later, have given way on other points 
to mob-demonstrations, but left the 
original offence, and made the whole 
aristocracy unpopular. This Frrede- 
rick-William was a mere child in his 
hands, as was the opposite character, 
the profligate Augustus of Saxony 
and Poland—the puppet whose strings 
he pulled. The Grand-duke of Meck- 
lenburg was a tyrant, and at feud 
with his subjects ; therefore did Peter 
court his alliance as a pretext for in- 
terference. Denmark was internally 
uncomfortable. He had managed to 
terrorise Copenhagen by the presence 
of a Russian fleet. China was a long 
way off, but he wished to colonise 
Kamtschatka and Siberia, and establish 
himself on the Pacific, and so he made 
a commercial treaty with -China.* 
Persia was in a state of civil war. 
He had supported the most unworthy 
of the pretenders, and, after three 
successful campaigns, got possession 
of the provinces of Astrakan and Ghi- 
lan, and the important towns of Der- 
bend and Baku. But it was in Po- 
land that he had made most way, 
and established the firmest basis for 
future conquest. 

When Augustus, the free-and-easy 
friend of Peter the Great, died, 
the Poles declined to have his son 
to rule over them, and the majority 
of them decided in favour of one 
Piast, a born Pole; but the primate 
and nobles were sold to Russia, and 
sought a closer alliance with that 
power. 

Hence arose a state of anarchy. 
After much intriguing, Stanislaus was 
chosen king ; but the Russians and the 
Russianisers chose Augustus III , and 
under pretext of defending the old 
constitution, and the laws and Jiber- 
ties of Poland, and proceeding legall 
against Stanislaus, Marshal Munic 
came and besieged Dantzic with 
fifty thousand men. Stanislaus fled fo: 
shelter to Frederick-William, who re- 
fused to give him up. Russian legions 
swarmed over Poland, and appeared 
even in Germany and on the Rhine, so 





* It was mentioned a short time since, in the correspondence of the Times, that 
Russia had taken advantage of the embroilment of the Chinese empire to appropriate 
a slice of Chinese Tartary ; and in the Times of July 10 we find, among the Califor- 
nian news, an account of a new fortress at the mouth of the Amoor, said to be nearly 
as strong as Sebastopol. These statements were fully anticipated in our article on 


China in January 1854, p. 73. 
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as to occasion considerable uneasiness 
not only in Prussia, but at the court 
of Vienna. Biren was chosen Duke 
of Courland in 1737: when the Polish 
war had been ended to the satisfac- 
tion of Russia, he moved the Tsarina 
to act against Turkey. Some preda- 
tory grievances on the part of the 
Khan of the Crimea had before this 
furnished Russia with a pretext for 
attacking him; but General Leontiew, 
who directed the first expedition, 
brought but few troops back, the rest 
having been destroyed by cold and 
hunger. The Sultan was awakened 
to the danger which he incurred 
through his vassal the Khan by the 
Russians going to Azoff in 1736, but 
he was kept quiet by the menacing 
attitude of Austria. In 1737, how- 
ever, Russia and Austria agreed on 
acting against Turkey in concert, and 
alarmed the maritime powers by set- 
ting on foot rumours of an intended 
partition of Turkey. Austria was 
beaten in the first year’s campaign, 
and lost at the final peace all the con- 
quests of Prince Eugene. Russia 
fared better under the generalship of 
Munich, who attacked Moldavia and 
Wallachia, gained a signal victory 
over the Turks and Tartars in August 
1739, took Jassy, and was on his way 
to Bender, when he was stopped by the 
peace of Belgrade, to his infinite cha- 
grin, as he saw that nothing but an un- 
profitable glory, purchased in the usual 
Russian manner by a holocaust of 
men, would result from the war. Thus 
we may see, that although no very 
solid results were obtained by the 
Turkish wars of the Empress Anne, 
yet the imperial policy of Russia bore 
its fruits in Poland and Germany, and 
mines were laid in many directions, 
which might be sprung at some future 
opportunity. z 
The termination of the career of 
Anne Ivanovna was not far distant. 
Biren preserved his influence over her 
till her last moments. On the 23d of 
August 1740, Anne, the adopted 
daughter and real niece of the em- 
press, having given birth to a son, 
and Biren having persuaded the em- 
press, as we have shown, to adopt this 
son as heir to the throne, in prefer- 
ence to his mother, she died of an 
attack of gout, probably brought on 
by her too free living, in the forty- 
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ninth year of her age, and the eleventh 
of her reign. Biren’s instrament in 
carrying out his designs, Marshal 
Munich, proved intractable. He had 
the army in his hands, and as soon as 
the empress was gone, resolved to 
overturn Biren. In the night of the 
20th of November, Munich surprised 
the palace of the regent with a party 
of soldiers, and carried him off to 
Schliisselburg. The Princess of Bruns- 
wick, who had been sent into Germany 
by Biren, was recalled, and made 
regent to her son under the title of 
the Grand-duchess Biren was tried 
for his life by the senate, and con- 
demned to death, but this sentence 
was changed for one of exile to Siberia. 
His fall was a special triumph to his 
own creatures. Munich, untaught by 
Biren’s fate, at once began to imitate 
him. The regent, an indolent and 
luxurious princess, became a cipher 
in the state. It must not be forgotten 
that there yet survived a daughter of 
Peter the Great and of Catharine I, 
who, according to the wil: of the lat- 
ter, was to be called to the throne 
after her sister Anne, in case of her 
posterity becoming extinct. This was 
Elizabeth, born in 1709, in the midst 
of her father’s glory, a lazy and plea- 
sure-loving woman, who would never 
have taken active measures for her 
succession, but was quite willing 
to be passively invested with the - 
sovereign dignity. Her natural un- 
fitness was anything but a disquali- 
fication in the eyes of the ambitious 
courtiers. 

La Chétardie, the French ambas- 
sador, who wished to embroil Russia 
in order to weaken the foreign alli- 
ances of Maria Theresa, and who suc- 
ceeded in goading Sweden into an in- 
effectual war against her, and Lestocq, 
a surgeon of French origin, were the 
chief agents in the revolution which 
ensued. ‘The indolence of Elizabeth 
was the only obstacle. It was over- 
come by a bold stroke of Lestocq. He 
went to Elizabeth, and finding a card 
on the table, drew on it a figure of a 
wheel, and a crown, and said, “There 
is no middle course, madame; one of 
these is for me, or the other for you.” 
After this the hour of action was fixed. 
This revolution was managed by an 
appeal to the Prectorians of the day 
the Preobazinsky grenadiers, a party 
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of whom seized the regent and her 
husband in the night of the 6th De- 
cember 1714, with the imperial infant 
Ivan, and carried them all to Eliza- 
beth’s palace. -Munich and others 
were also made safe. 

The dynasty was changed, and 
without bloodshed, at least for the 
present. Thus Ivan Antonovitch was 
deposed before he had really reigned 
at all, and Elizabeth, daughter of 
Peter the Great, was installed as em- 
press on the 7th of December 1741. 

The first thing she did was to dis- 
pose of her fallen rivals. Anne of 
Mecklenburg, and Antony Ulric, her 
husband, were sent about from place 
to place for safe keeping, until at last 
they were consigned to imprisonment 
in an island near the White Sea, not 
far from the arctic circle. The boy 
was separated from his parents, and 
shut up in the fortress of Schliis- 
selburg, where he remained captive 
till he was murdered in the reign of 
Catharine IT. 

Thus having disposed of her rivals, 
Elizabeth was crowned at Moscow, 
according to custom, by the Bishop of 
Novgorod, the 7th of May 1742. She 
took the opportunity of recalling at 
this time several exiles of the time of 
the regency, amongst others the noto- 
rious Biren. An agreeable surprise 
awaited him. On his way back he 
met his particular enemies going into 
exile, Munich amongst them, who 
was to take his place, and occupy the 
very house aiviak he had planned for 
Biren. The same year Elizabeth 
named as her heir Charles Peter Ulric, 
of Holstein-Gottorp, her nephew, son 
of her sister Anna Petrovna. Some 
years afterwards, the Swedes offered 
their throne to the same prince—an 
extraordinary infatuation, only to be 
accounted for by strangely divided 
councils. Instead of seizing the op- 
portunity of uniting Sweden and 
Russia under the same crown, this 
prince did not think he could hold 
both, and to his cost refused the 
Swedish certainty for the Russian 
prospect. Russia and Sweden were, 
notwithstanding this amicable offer, 
at war, and the war ended with the 
peace of Abo, greatly to the advantage 
of Russia, as the chief stipulations of 
the peace of Nystadt were confirmed 
thereby, and Finland was placed at 
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the mercy of Russia, ripe for final 
absorption. But Elizabeth had to 
fight it out with a more formidable 
antagonist than Sweden. A conspi- 
racy against her having been disco- 
vered, and she suspecting that Fre 
derick the Great of Prussia was at the 
bottom of it, embraced the alliance of 
Austria, which was at war with him. 
Marshal Apraxin penetrated into 
Prussia in the year 1757, took Me- 
mel, and beat the Prussians in a 
pitched battle. But instead of follow- 
ing up his advantages, he unaccount- 
ably retreated to take up winter quar- 
ters in Peland. The empress punished 
him for this by imprisoning him at 
Narva, and tried him for his life, but 
apoplexy anticipated her vengeance. 
Apraxin’s successor, Fremer, beat 
the Prussians again, took Konigs- 
berg, and was pushing on his advan- 
tages when he perceived that the 
Grand-duke of Russia, a German still 
in heart, did not like it; so he retired 
from the command, the reason for his 
retirement being probably the same 
as that of the retreat of Apraxin. 
Soltikoff succeeded him, beat the Prus- 
sians on the Oder, took Frankfort, 
and pushed detachments as far as the 
gates of Berlin. At last he had the 
good fortune to triumph, in concert 
with the Austrians, over the Great 
Frederick himself, in a battle which 
lasted eight hours, and in which the 
Prussians left 8000 men on the field. 
The news of this victory was received 
with thé greatest satisfaction at St. 
Petersburg, and every soldier who 
could prove that he had been engaged 
in it, was exempted for life from all 
statute labour. The two campaigns 
which followed were decidediy advan- 
tageous to Russia, but Elizabeth was 
not allowed to finish the war. She 
died January the 5th, 1762, at the age 
of fifty-one. In this reign the weight 
and terror of Russian arms and in- 
fluence, which had before pressed most 
heavily on the East, began to make 
itself more or less felt through West- 
ern Europe, especially in Germany. 
But it was easy to see, from the 
part which the representative of the 
Holstein-Gottorps, the Grand-duke 
Charles, who was rebaptised into Peter 
III. of Russia, played in this Prussian 
war, that he was not fit to be an instru- 
ment of the imperial policy of Russia, 
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and that, as eventually happened, his 
tenure of power was very likely to be 
cut short by some court intrigue. 

Elizabeth, ow her death-bed, had 
enjoined on her successor the fulfil- 
ment of her engagements with her 
allies. Peter, as soon as she was 
gone, did exactly the contrary. He 
was an enthusiastic admirer of Fre- 
derick II., nor, with his religion, had 
he abjured his nationality. He aban- 
doned the party of Maria Theresa, 
made peace with the King of Prussia, 
and sent back the prisoners taken 
from him loaded with presents. Thus 
Prussia was saved, not by her own 
merit, as Sweden had been saved be- 
fore, contrary to her deserts; and the 
indifference of the Tsar himself to the 
imperial policy of Russia, postponed 
for the present her further aggrandise- 
ment. It is impossible to estimate 
the consequences, had Peter III. in- 
herited the astuteness or the ambition 
of Peter I., or possessed that of his 
own wife Sophia Augusta Frederica, 
princess of Anhalt-Zerbst. His anti- 
national predilections, far more than 
any positive incapacity, were the seal 
of his doom. 

As to Elizabeth herself, it does not 
appear that she ever acted indepen- 
dently, but, governed by a succession 
of favourites, whose interests were all 
bound up with the material progress 
of Russia, she was made, unconsci- 
ously to herself, one of its most effec- 
tual promoters. Peter IIL, during 
the lifetime of Elizabeth, fad been 
the victim of court intrigues and mis- 
representation, and somehow or other 
had contrived to make himself many 
and powerful enemies, whilst his wife 
Sophia, christened Catharine, pursued 
a diametrically opposite course. Di- 
rected by a vigilant mother, she was 
solely engaged in gaining partisans. 
Her strong disposition to pleasure was 
mute at the call of ambition, and if 
she had not captivated the heart of 
the reigning empress, she had at least 
extorted her favourable opinion, so 
that her position at court was more 
strongly intrenched every day. If we 
were here to-attempt to give a sketch 
of the intrigues by which revolutions 
came to pass at the Russian court at 
this time, we should be led into a 
maze of plots and underplots con- 
nected with trickery and jugglery of 
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the vilest kind, generally originating 
in some domestic entanglement, by 
which all laws divine and hnman were 
set at defiance. It is a period which 
the back-stairs historians of immoral 
courts might revel in to their hearts’ 
content. It displayed all the laxity 
of the court of Versailles under Louis 
XIV. and the Regency, without its 
elegance ; all the effrontery of that of 
Charles II., without its facetious- 
ness. When Peter III. came to the 
throne, the pitfall had already been 
laid into which a few steps made in 
the dark were certain to precipitate 
him. It was easy for him to efface 
his predecessor’s memory, yet it was 
easy to observe an absence of that 
heartiness which generally greets a 
young prince on his accession. All 
tempers seemed out of tune; the em- 
peror found no more real affection in 
the larger circle of the court than in 
the smaller one of his family. One 
cause of this was, that a reaction, 
which Elizabeth had flattered, had 
been gaining ground against the fo- 
reigners about court, and had gone 
so far that many of them had been 
forced to resign their positions. Peter, 
however, so far from respecting this 
old Russian feeling, continued to 
Germanise, and seemed to centre all 
his affections on Holstein, while he 
showed coldness, or even repugnance, 
to the concerns of his empire. He 
even omitted to make preparations 
for his coronation at Moscow, and 
consumed the time instead in prepa- 
rations to meet Frederick, his great 
model, in Germany. Apart from his 
policy, the beginnings of his govern- 
ment at home were mild and popular. 
One of his first measures was to set 
free the nobility and gentry, and put 
them on a European footing ; another 
was, to recall all the state prisoners 
from Siberia, amongst them the rivals 
Biren and Munich,—the former of 
whom was afterwards reinstated by 
Catharine II. in his duchy of Courland. 

If Peter had known the hearts of 
the Russians better, he would have 
seen that mildness and justice were 
only thrown away upon them. While 
his private excesses continued to al- 
ienate his intimate friends, his public 
acts failed to conciliate his enemies. 
Not the least powerful among these ~ 
were the popes, or Russian priests, 
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who continually instilled into the 
people that the prince was in heart a 
German, and in soul a Lutheran ; so 
that the lower classes were set against 
him, as well as many of the higher. 
Instead of doing anything to heal this 
breach, the Tsar did everything to 
make it larger. He secularised the 
possesdions of the church, and put the 
clergy on yearly salaries; he took 
from the churches the pictures of the 
saints, and banished the Archbishop 
of Novgorod for objecting to it; and 
then, by recalling him, gained a char- 
acter for weakness of purpose, while 
he did not in the least diminish the 
odium that step had occasioned. 

But the most sacrilegious thing that 
he did, in the eyes of the people, was 
in naming two ships of war, one Prince 
George, and the other Frederick, in- 
stead of after Russian saints, as was 
the general custom. Catharine knew 
her subjects better, and rebaptized 
them by the name of the St. Nicholas 
and the St. Alexander—a consecration 
which, though it pleased the Russians, 
did not prevent them from being taken 
by the Turks in the war of 1768. But 
all these offences might have been 
swallowed had Peter left the army 
alone. He was not contented with- 
out offending it as well, by introducing 
German tactics and German uniforms. 
All this was contrary to the advice of 
his friend Frederick, who advised him 
to be crowned at Moscow, more majo- 
rum, and to give up meddling with 
the tailoring of monks or soldiers, 
and with other little particulars of the 
same kind, which in the eyes of a 
semi-barbarous people, are of the first 
importance. Above all things, Fre- 
derick advised him to keep on good 
terms with his wife, whose power was 
daily on the increase, as his own was 
on the wane. To sum up the causes 
of Peter’s fall, he was untrue to the 
imperial policy of Russia, probably 
because he had not the genius to un- 
derstand it. It is well observed by 
the historian of the life of Catharine 
II., that the power of the Tsars, 
though uncontrollable in its exercise, 
is weak in its foundation. No posi- 
tion in Europe requires greater vigi- 
lance, or a steadier hand on the reins. 
Just as a joint becomes weaker after 
dislocation, and increasingly liable to 
be dislocated again, the constant 
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changes of the succession in Russia 
made the throne singularly insecure, 
though its prerogatives remained the 
same, and its external power even 
increased till it reached its maximum. 
Peter, as we have seen, was not the 
man to be aware of these peculiar 
difficulties. His unpopularity at last 
grew to its head, and a conspiracy 
was formed against him, whose action 
was accelerated by the emperor’s own 
imprudence. He happened, over his 
wine, to allow his intention to trans- 
pire of depriving the empress of the 
throne, and of divorcing her, disinherit- 
ing his son at the same time. Catha- 
rine at once determined to be before- 
hand with him, and resolved on a 
coup d’état of her own. The thing 
was done in a few hours. The nobles, 
the people, the priests, and the troops, 
had already been gained, and Catha- 
rine found no obstacle to her usurpa- 
tion of a throne to which, in her own 
right, she had not the faintest shadow 
of a claim. None were more aston- 
ished at the ease of their victory than 
the conspirators themselves. As for 
the unfortunate Peter, he heard the 
news at Oranienbaum, tried to escape 
from Cronstadt, but was ignominious- 
ly driven back, and conducted as a 
prisoner to Peterhof, where he signed 
a most abject abdication. This did 
not save his life. His enemies led 
him at last to the castle of Ropcha, 
where they strangled him, as is gene- 
rally believed not without the privity 
of Catharine; at all events, by not 
taking subsequent cognisance of the 
murder, she made herself an accessary 
after the fact; and history commits 
no great injustice in branding her 
memory with the complicated crime 
of Clytemnestra. 

In the reign of Peter IIL, -which 
lasted but six months, little or nothing 
was done to forward the imperial pol- 
icy of Russia. He does not, however, 
seem to have lost sight of her aggran- 
disement altogether, as he published 
a decree, setting forth her commercial 
advantages — perhaps being advised 
that conquest was not the best way 
to civilise a nation, or the only way 
to raise it to greatness. Catharine, 
though differently minded in most 
points, thought it worth while to take 
up this idea, and improve on it, pro- 
bably because she saw that commerce 
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is a feeder of war, and especially ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of the 
navy in an efficient state. It was 
obvious to ber that the position of 
Russia was replete with advantages. 
She improved upon them, so that 
during the course of her reign, Cour- 
land, on the Baltic, fell absolutely 
under her sceptre ; while the posses- 
sion of the Sea of Azoff, and the ad- 
jacent ports, paved her way to Egypt, 
Africa, and Greece. The inhabitants 
of the extreme north-eastern part of 
Asia were at length obliged to submit 
to Muscovite power ; and the Straits 
of Behring, being easily overstepped, 
it was enabled to gain a footing in the 
northern parts of the American con- 
tinent. Intercourse was opened with 
China through the frontier towns of 
Kiachta and Maimatshin; and Oren- 
burg, in Asiatic Russia, was well 
placed for trade with India; so that 
at Balk, a town in Bactriana, or Kho- 
rasan, the Russian and East Indian 
caravans, which required but three 
months for their whole journey, met 
together. But this was the work of 
time. The beginnings of Catharine’s 
reign were not undisturbed by sedi- 
tions. The first of these was founded 
on the pretensions of the old nobility, 
which had been revived during the 
late reign. Ivan, the deposed Tsar, 
who had only reigned in infancy, fur- 
nished, in his prison at Schliisselburg, 
a rallying-point. This insurrection 
was nipped in the bud by the murder 
of Ivan by the Orloffs, and some 
others of the zealous partisans of the 
empress. Another insurrection, which, 
later in her reign, assumed formidable 
dimensions, was that of a Cossack of 
the Don, named Pugatscheff, who 
acted on the superstition of the serfs, 
thinking to play the same part which 
had been played by the impostors of 
former times. He pretended to be 
the deceased Tsar Peter III., and 
succeeded. in kindling a servile war 
in the southern provinces of Russia 
and about the frontier in Asia, which 
was attended with the horrors of the 
Jacquerie in France, and gave in- 
finite trouble to the Russian generals, 
resembling a fire running along the 
ground in dry herbage, which, as soon 
as it is trampled out in one part, re- 
appears at another. This rebellion 
was at length stifled by the capture 
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and execution of the ringleader 
The troubles which at the accession 
of the empress were fast thickenin 

in the unhappy kingdom of Poland 
did not render it necessary for her to 
look far for a fair field for her ambi- 
tion. In the last decade of the eight- 
eenth century, the class of nobles 
played a part so distinct from that of 
former days, that the notion that it 
was a support to monarchy lost ground 
considerably. In Austria, Joseph IT. 
was baffled in his plans of reform by 
the nobles, those plans appearing to 
them only a pretext for establishing 
a pure absolutism. In Sweden, the 
nobles were at feud with Gustavus 
III., and took the anti-national side, 
selling themselves to the enemy. 
But it may be doubted whether they 
did this consciously ; probably they 
only wished to oppose the revolu- 
tionary tendency, whose general re- 
sults were democracy and despotism. 
The state of Poland was the worst of 
all. From the nature of the consti- 
tution, it is not to be wondered at 
that nationality had disappeared. It 
became at length a matter of course 
to sell the kingdom and the king to 
the highest bidder. Catharine saw 
this state of things both in Sweden 
and Poland, and was not slow to 
profit by it. Gustavus IIL, a 
romantic and foolish prince, was in- 
duced to visit the Tsarina at St Peters- 
burg. She completely duped him, 
playing off upon shim, amongst other 
things, a practical joke of deep signi- 
fication, inducing him to take home 
a uniform for the Swedish army, 
which, while he was told and gave 
out that it was national, was nothing 
more than a Russian livery. She 
befooled him again, by inducing him 
to enter into an armed neutrality 
with her which seemed to be hostile 
to England, then hampered with the 
American War—a power which she 
found far too useful to her purposes 
to wish to be on other than the best 
possible terms with. But it was a 
great point with Catharine to pro- 
mote personal conferences with kings 
and emperors, by which she had an 
opportunity of fascinating them into 
her plans. In this manner Joseph II. 
of Austria, who nevertheless saw 
through her, as did indeed Gustavus, 
was induced, before the death of his 
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mother Maria Theresa, to form a 
treaty, by which the Turks and 
Tartars were delivered over to their 
fate. The Semiramis of the North 
knew how to play as well the part 
of Cleopatra, whose boast it was that 
she led captive with their eyes open 
the conquerors of the earth. As for 
Gustavus of Sweden, he had the 
meanness to accept a present of 
money from the empress, to pay his 
travelling expenses on a journey to 
the north. In concert with the 
Princess Daschkoff, a most efficient 
ally, she kept the King of Sweden 
amused with fétes at Friedrichshausen, 
while she was steadily pursuing her 
ambitious policy in the east of 
Europe. 

As for Poland, Catharine took the 
earliest opportunity of extending the 
power of Russia in that country, 
which once acted a conspicuous part 
in the politics of Europe, and from 
the extent of its territory, fertility of 
its soil, and the high spirit of its people, 
seemed formed to become of still more 
consequence, but nevertheless was 
doomed to loss all those national ad- 
vantages by the radical defects of its 
government. This kingdom had long 
been influenced by Russia, even be- 
fore the time of Peter the Great, 
but under Catharine that influence 
was incalculably increased. Augus- 
tus ITI., worn out by dissipation and 
vexation, was now fast verging to 
the grave. All pretenders at once 
began to examine their strength, and 
the court of St. Petersburg was the 
centre of numberless intrigues. Catha- 
rine flattered all the rivals, fomented 
their divisions, and encouraged their 
hopes, while at the same time her own 
mind was made up. She had fixed 
on her own favourite Poniatowsky. 
If we would inquire here why Poland 
was so weak in spite of her apparent 
blessings, we must reach tek far 
into history. Poland was first gov- 
erned by nearly absolute native kings. 
To this race succeeded the Piasts, 
with regard to whom it is hardly 
known whether they were absolute 
or elective, who preserved at any 
rate the crown if their family for 
many generations. The power of 


the magnates, modified at last by 
Casimir III., was during this period 
a mine of disturbance to the mon- 
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archy, as_ it was to our early Norman 
kings. The nobles after this got the 
upper hand by making the supplies 
conditional on the sacrifices of the 
sovereign, until Sigismund Augustus 
was obliged to consent to the crown 
being absolutely elective. Being 
without a son, he was not so indis- 
posed as he would otherwise have 
been to purchase personal repose in 
this manner. 

The four principal articles of the 
charter signed by this king were the 
following : 

1. That the crown should be elec- 
tive, the king being disqualified from 
appointing a successor. 

2. That general diets should be 
assembled once in two years. 

3. That every Polish nobleman 
might vote at the election of a king. 

4, That in case of the king in- 
fringing the constitution, the subjects 
should be absolved from their alle 
giance. 

All the successors of Sigismund 
down to Stanislaus Poniatowsky 
swore to this charter, at which we 
are not surprised, knowing that they 
got the crown by favour of the 
nobles. The latter abused _ their 

ower the more they increased it. 
Not contented with freely giving 
their votes, these fine grandees sold 
them just like the incorruptible and 
independent electors of our reformed 
constituencies. Henry de Valois was 
the first who bought the throne of 
the Jagellons; thenceforth gold was 
all-powerful, only to yield at length to 
the terror of foreign arms. On every 
accession to the throne the nobility 
usurped some new privilege. During 
the reign of John Casimir the so- 
called /:berum veto was created. This 
was a right given to each individual 
nobleman to stop the deliberations of 
the whole diet, just as a thunder- 
storm used to stop the comitia among 
the ancient Romans. Of course, it 
was only the legalisation of anarchy. 
Hence it was that for three hundred 
years and more the irrational ambi- 
tion of the nobles was consummating 
their country’s ruin, and a nation 
constitutionally brave, which had 
often defied the Porte in the plenitude- 
of its power, and given law to Prussia 
and Russia, was subsequently unable 
to resist an attacking army. The 
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forces of Charles Gustavus and 
Charles XII. of Sweden found it an 
easy prey; and from the moment that 
Russia was able to oppose disciplined 
troops to its brilliant and licentious 
pospolite (a mere feudal levy), she 
found herself able to dictate laws at 
will. Still the Poles called them- 
selves free, though Sarnisky, one of 
the men who best understood them, 
defied them to show more than two 
instances of a free election—of one, 
that is, which was not influenced more 
or less by the other powers of Europe. 
Such was the state of Poland at the 
death of Augustus III., displaying an 
ample arena for the political talents of 
Catharine IT. 

That sovereign, whom the courts of 
Vienna and Versailles hoped to detach 
from Prussia, began by artfully ob- 
taining from them the pledge that 
they would not interfere in the affairs 
of Poland. In 1764, the ambassa- 
dor of France at Warsaw declared 
at the diet that Louis XV. would 
have nothing to do with the elec- 
tion of a new king, and soon after- 
wards the Count de Merci held the 
same language on the part of Maria 
Theresa. This was not enough for 
Catharine; she wanted to make sure 
also of the court of Berlin. Frederick 
had long been soliciting her to sign a 
treaty of defensive alliance: she con- 
sented on condition of his binding him- 
self by an engagement, which she her- 
self also undertook, not to attempt to 
influence the freedom of election in 
Poland. Catharine now having the 
game in her hands, dismissed one 
after another all the other candidates ; 
and, to the great astonishment and 
discontent of the Polish magnates, 
declared that she had destined Ponia- 
towsky for the vacant throne. Ponia- 
towsky was a man of agreeable per- 
son, a good linguist, and generally ac- 
complished, but one who, without the 
favour of the Tsarina, could never 
have aspired to the dignity. He was 
the fittest instrument in her hands, 
and crown him she would. So with- 
out delay she wrote to Count Kaiser- 
ling, her ambassador at Warsaw; 
“ Mon cher Comte, souvenez vous de 
mon candidat. Je vous écris ceci deux 
heures aprés minuit ; jugez si la chose 
m’est indifferente.” Count Kaiserling 
and the generals under his orders 
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knew her too well to disobey. The 
election was at first doubtful; the 
diet of Warsaw, cowed, elected Ponia- 
towsky unanimously—not so some of 
the others. So the Russian troops 
entered Warsaw, under pretence of 
preserving liberty and order. They 
were seconded by a corps of 12,000 
men from Lithuania, and fresh rein- 
forcements were advancing towards 
Kief. So the Russian ambassador was 
all-powerful at Warsaw, and the re- 
public was, as it were, compressed be- 
tween these different army corps. The 
election was opened in the plain of 
Volo, three miles from Warsaw. All 
was tumult and confusion. Count 
Branichky and Prince Radzivil took 
up arms, and were beaten by the Rus- 
sians after a fruitless display of bravery, 
and obliged to fly for shelter to Turkey. 
‘In the interim, the ambassadors of 
France, Spain, and the German empire 
had retired from the diet in disgust, 
and Poniatowsky was unanimously 
elected King of Poland and Grand-duke 
of Lithuania, under the name of Stanis- 
laus Augustus. All this happened 
about the time that Catharine’s own 
throne was endangered by the con- 
spiracy which ended in the murder of 
the ex-emperor Ivan in prison. And 
now Catharine’s power began to as- 
sume such dimensions, that thought- 
ful politicians began to grow alarmed. 
The following remarks come from M. 
Spittler, a contemporary histurian, in 
his sketch of the history of the govern- 
ment of Europe: “The volumes of 
modern history can produce no reign 
like this; for no monarch has ever 
succeeded in the attainment of such a 
dictature in the grand republic of 
Europe as Catharine II. now holds; 
and none of all the kings who have 
heretofore given cause to dread the 
erection of @ universal monarchy, seem 
to have had any knowledge of her art 
—to present herself with the pride of a 
conqueror in the most perilous situa- 
tion, and with an unusual and totally 
new dignity in the most common 
transactions. And it is mallet’ 
not alone the supreme authority whic 
here gives law, but the judgment 
which knows when to show that 
authority, and when to employ it.” 
The same historian remarks of the 
interference of Russia in Poland: “It 
was an ingenious contrivance, formed 
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in a truly Roman style, and completed 
accordingly. . Not only a numerous 
and free nation was to be deprived 
of its liberty and national subsistence, 
but all Europe was to be lulled asleep. 
The annexations of Louis XIV. were 
& trifling business compared with what 
Catharine II. performed in Poland and 
against that country. But what loud 
and violent cries were raised against 
the former, and in what soft mur- 
murs did the voice of truth repeat the 
ancient law of nations, when there 
seenfed to be no longer any law be- 
tween Russia and Poland.” 

The secret designs formed by Catha- 
rine in crowning Poniatowsky were 
not long in unfolding _ themselves. 
Knowing herself sure of his submis- 
sion, she traced out on the map the 
lines of demarcation by which Russia 
purloined a great part of the Polish 
territory, and impudently insisted on 
the recognition of the validity of these 
lines, and that the limits of the two 
countries should thus be fixed. She 
exacted, moreover, that the king and 
the republic should form with her an 
alliance both offensive and defensive, 
and that they should allow the dis- 
sidents to enjoy all the same rights 
with the Catholics, not excepting that 
of a capacity for being members of the 
senate. How strangely similar in this 
respect is the policy of Catharine to 
that lately pursued by Nicholas in 
Turkey. These dissidents were com- 
posed partly of Greek Christians, 
partly of Protestants. Though the 
sympathy witli the latter must have 
been hypocritical, Catharine claimed 
the protectorate over them all, just 
as Nicholas claimed the protecto- 
rate over all the Christians in 
Turkey. Religion was in both cases 
the mere pretext for political aggres- 
sion. By subjecting the dissidents 
to certain disabilities, the Polish 
government had furnished an excuse 
for the interference of Catharine, as 
the Ottoman had for the interference 
of Nicholas by continuing the inferior 
status of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte. The term dissidents, it must be 
observed, had not the same force that 
that of dissenters has with us, at least 
originally. At first it included all reli- 
gions, even the Roman Catholic. 
When exclusiveness replaced tolera- 
tion, it signified those who were not 
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of the state religion. When Russia 
was establishing herself in Poland, 
the Catholic prelates, with singular 
imprudence, took upon theniselves to 
abridge the privileges of these dissi- 
dents, and the consequence was that 
they brought a Russian army, under 
Prince Repnin, to the gates of War- 
saw ; and thus religious freedom was 
purchased for the present, at the price 
of political slavery. This support of 
the dissidents by Russia was the sig- 
nal for the outbreak of a civil war 
between the different Polish parties, 
in the midst of which Russian troops 
were every.day entering the republic 
in greater numbers. In this extremity 
the puppet king assembled an extra- 
ordinary diet in 1767. In spite of 
the Russian army, the Bishop of Cra- 
cow and the High-Church party dared 
to make speeclies against the dissi- 
dents, dwelling on rights which had 
no might to support them. They 
found out their mistake too late, 
when the bishop and several others of 
his party were arrested by parties of 
Russian soldiers, in violation of all 
Polish privileges, and carried off to 
Siberia. Repnin justified this outrage 
by saying that he had indeed violated 
the liberty of the Poles, but for the 
benefit of Poland. The king thought 
it best to demand the prisoners at the 
request of the diet, but of course his 
request went for nothing, and they 
only returned from exile at the end of 
six years. 

What made these proceedings more 
fatal to Poland than they would other- 
wise have been was, that, in conse- 
quence of the oppression of the dissi- 
dents, Catharine was furnished with 
a plausible pretext for espousing their 
cause. King Stanislaus at this time 
had the consummate folly to think he 
could make himself popular, and serve 
both the empress who created him, 
and the country which he affected to 
govern. In consequence, the Empress 
was mortally offended with him, and 
he fell into general contempt. Prince 
Repnin acted as a despot in War- 
saw, and let pass no opportunity of 
insulting the unfortunate king. For 
instance, one evening that the king 
was at the theatre, the ambassador, 
who was expected, was late. The 
piece began withvut him. The per- 
formers were in the second act, when, 
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a sort of bustle being heard in Rep- 
nin’s box, the king sent to see what 
was the matter. Answer came that 
the prince was come, and was only 
expressing his surprise that they had 
not waited for him. The poor king 
ordered the curtain to be dropped, 
and the piece to begin again. 

All Europe was now astonished that 
Catharine treated as an enemy her 
creature and old friend. But he had 
offended her, and she was only glad 
of the pretext to carry out the project 
that lay nearest her heart—namely, 
the absorption of Poland in Russia, 
or its partition in such a manner that 
Russia should get the lion’s share. 
She was sure of the king of Prussia. 
She managed both Sweden and Den- 
mark ; one by her intrigues, the other 
by the hope she held out to it of the 
cession of Holstein. She flattered 
England by -her alliance, and, alas, 
it must be confessed, by that powerful 
instrument with our money-loving 
nation, a commercial treaty. The 
first man who saw through her was the 
Duc de Choiseul, who perceived that 
the preponderance of Russia would be 
dangerous to France. He resolved to 
attack the growing evil at its source ; 
and, in order to divert Russia from 
her projects westward, he conceived 
the design of embroiling her with the 
Ottoman Porte. In doing so, he was 
not ignorant that the Turkish empire 
was already on the decline ; but he 
still thought it might give Russia em- 
ployment for some time to come, 
whatever might be the success of the 
war. At all events, time would be 
gained, and in the interim the eyes of 
Europe would gradually open to the 
designs of Russia. In furtherance of 
this plan, he communicated with the 
Comte de Vergennes, French ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, who imme- 
diately seconded his views. Ver- 
gennes convinced the Porte that the 
Russian interference in Poland would 
be fatal to the security of the Euxine, 
and he advised a resolute opposition to 
the uttermost of the boundaries which 
Catharine proposed. The Porte had 
been already applied to by the Polish 
confederates, and accordingly pre- 
sented a note to Stanislaus, begging 
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that the settlement of boundaries 
question should be postponed. But 
Stanislaus, always vacillating, and 
wishing to conciliate Catharine, ig- 
nored the existence of the proposal to 
alter the limits of Poland; and, having 
received this assurance, the Divan re- 
lapsed for some time into its wonted 
apathy. But the storm was gather- 
ing which should burst over the East. 
Russia and Turkey stood face to face 
with each other. Poland all the while 
was the theatre of a contention not 
more destructive in its consequences 
than singular in its causes and pre- 
texts. The despotism of Russia had 
become in name the guardian of Polish 
freedom, and Catholicism had flown 
for shelter under the wing of Islam. 
Catharine saw what was coming, and 
was above all things anxious to secure 
the alliance and co-operation of Eng- 
land; she saw that the war must be 
a naval war, and she wanted British 
officers to command her ships; so she 
concluded a most liberal treaty with 
the court of London, lowering the im- 
port duties on British merchandise, 
and conferring other signal advan- 
tages. It is somewhat sed to think 
now that England, however unwit- 
tingly, should ever have made herself 
the cat’s-paw of Russia; but it must 
be recollected that this was at a time 
when none but very far-sighted states- 
men could see the ultimate tendencies 
of that power, apd distinguish the 
bearings of her imperial policy. Hav- 
ing now come to the point when the 
policy of Peter the Great and his suc- 
cessors first- began to be found out in 
its intentions, not of mere partial and 
local aggrandisement, but of sapping 
the foundations of the civilised world, 
we will reserve for another paper its 
development in the latter part of the 
reign of Catharine the Great, when 
the star of Russia seemed to reach its 
point of culmination, to be obscured 
a while by the tempest of the French 
Revolution, and for a while forgotten ; 
but after the storm had blown over, 
to be found in the same pride of place, 
burning with an ensanguined light, 
like the face of the planet Mars, and 
ominous of disaster to the present and 
future generations of the world. 
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MR. WARREN’S 
WE open Mr. Warren’s book at the 
following passage. The parts within 
brackets are Mr. Warren’s, the rest is 
the text of Blackstone. 

“ A mistake in point of law, which every 
person of discretion not only may, but is 
bound and presumed to know, is in crim- 
inal cases no sort of defence. Jgnorantia 
juris, quod quisque tenetur scire, neminem 

- excusat, is as well the maxim of our own 
law as it was of the Roman.” 

_ [There is no presumption in this 
country, said Mr. Justice Maule, in a late 
case, that every person knows the law: it 
would be contrary to common sense and 
reason if it were so. A person may be 
ignorant of the law; but the rule is that 
such ignvrance shall not excuse him, or 
relieve him from the consequences of a 
crime, or from liability on a contract. 
There may be such a thing as a doubtful 
point of law; for if not, there would be 
no need of courts of appeal, the existence 
of which shows that even judges may be 
ignorant of the law: and if so, it would be 
too much to hold that ordinary people are 
bound to knowit. The rule in the text 
of Blackstone, subject to the above judi- 
cial qualification, may he received as a 
fundamental one; for otherwise there is 
no knowing to what extent the excuse of 
ignorance might be carried. It would be 
urged in every case, and paralyse the arm 
of the law in its attempt to deal with those 
who violate it. It is no defence on behalf 
of a foreigner, charged in Englaud with 
having committed an offence against our 
law, that he did not know that he was 
doing wrong, the act not being an offence 
in hisown country. Ina case tried before 
Lord Eldon, he told the jury that the pri- 
soner was, in strict law, guilty within a 
certain statute, making penal the act with 
which he was charged, if the facts were 
proved, though he could net thea know 
that the statute was passed; it having re- 
c.ived the royal assent on the 10th May, 
1799, and the act having been done off the 
coast of Africa on the 27th of the eusuing 
June. Thaf great lawyer said, under 
these circumstances, the prisoner’s igno- 
rance of the passing of the act could in 
no otherwise affect the case than that it 
might be the means of recommending him 
to a merciful consideration elsewhere, 
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BLACKSTONE, 


should he be found guilty. He was con- 
victed, but pardoned.}” 


Whether we employ the older expres- 
sion of Blackstone, that every man is 
presumed to know the law, or admit, 
with Mr. Justice Maule, that such a 

resumption would be somewhat vio- 
ent, and that the law merely says 
that it will excuse no man on account 
of his ignorance, the rule is substan- 
tially the same. The expression that 
every man is presumed to know the law, 
was but an amiable disguise for the 
necessary harshness of punishing in 
all cases, whether there was or was 
not a previous knowledge of the law. 
As to the curious decision that is cited 
here of Lord Eldon’s, we should say, 
judging by this brief account of it, 
that this must surely be one of those 
“doubtful points of law” which, it is 

resumed, will occasionally arise. 
here the reason of the law ceases, 
the law itself ceases, is a maxim we 
have often heard quoted with approval. 
The plea of ignorance cannot be re- 
ceived, Ist, Because ‘it is the duty of 
every one to instruct himself of the law, 
and to instruct his children; and, 2d, 
Because there is the utmost difficulty in 
proving the truth of such a plea, or 
disproving it, and therefore to admit 
it at all would be a cause of extreme 
confusion. But in the case here cited 
these reasons entirely fail; the igno- 
rance is indisputably proved, for we 
are told that it was impossible for the 
law, promulgated in England on the 
10th of May, to be known off the 
coast of Africa on the 27th of the fol- 
lowing June. And, under such cir- 
cumstances, there could, of course, be 
no duty. of self-instruction neglected. 
Here it seems that all the reasons of 
the rule ceased: the law would not 
act pre one gentleman off the coast 

i 


of ca with all the injustice of an 
ex come facto law. 
owever that may be, and whether 


it was necessary to the rule 
against reception of the plea of igno- 
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rance to the extent here described, it 
is plain that no more palpable duty 
exists than that each man should in- 
form himself and instruct his children, 
to some extent at least, in the laws 
of the country in which he lives. Not 
only may the personal safety of each 
individual be endangered by his igno- 
rance, but we are disposed to think 
that, by omission of: the general study 
of the law, a great instrument for the 
education of the people at large is 
neglected, and suffered to remain un- 
employed. If we are told that the 
system of English jurisprudence is 
perplexed and intricate, and that the 
sound maxims of ethics which it at 
One time inculcates, it neutralises at 
another by the intervention of tech- 
nical rules and distinctions, which, so 
far from cultivating, offend a nice 
sense of honour, we should make an- 
swer, that in proportion as the study 
of the law became general, would the 
law itself be liberated from whatever 
rups counter to our sense of justice. 
Nothing would operate more advan- 
tageously upon our jurisprudence than 
the general cultivation of it in all 
schools and colleges. The very study 
of it would tend.to make it both a 
more perfect instrument of education 
and a more perfect system of laws. 
Neither is it irrational to say, that it 
is an additional reason for desiring to 
produce a simple and perfect system 
of jurisprudence that jurisprudence 
itself may be taught (up to a certain 
point, at least) in every school-room 
in the country, and become a fit in- 
strument for an ethical and. political 
training. 

That a study of the laws of the 
land ought to be far more general 
than it is, apeenns, 10 89 Pe ble 
a truth, and a truth pouow by 
such weighty and abundant reasons, 
that we should be only weakening a 
good cause if we laid any stress on 
the occasional plea of a prisoner at 
the bar that he was ignorant of the 
rule against which he had trans- 

- The cases must be very 
rare, indeed, in which the offender is 
not fully aware that he is committi 
some crime, although its precise legal 
definition, or the exact penalties at- 
tached to it, may be unknown to him. 
Every urchin who poe a pocket is 
quite cognisant of the fact that he is 
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transgressing the law, and that he 
will be ro ad to prison if he is caught ; 
nor would it make the least difference 
in his conduct, to be able to determine 
whether his crime were felony or mis- 
demeanor. Nor is the offender of a 
higher class, who forges, or embezzles, 
or cheats his fellow-citizen in any of 
the thousand species of fraud which 
may be committed, ever led into guilt 
by a simple ignorance of the law. No 
man plots an injury to another with- 
out both knowing that it 7s an injury, 
and that he runs the risk of being 
punished for it: he has a lively ap- 
prehension that there is somewhere a 
rod hanging up for his own shoulders, 
though Se may not be very solicitous 
to inquire into the exact nature of it. 
It is the innocent man, and not the 
rogue, who really pays down a per- 
sénal penalty for his ignorance of the 
law. The honest citizen who in his 
civil transactions with his neighbours 
finds that he has lost the protection 
of the law, or has become its positive 
victim, is mulct of his property or 
entangled in lawsuits by reason of 
the neglect of some rule or some 
formality, which was, indeed, devised 
for the very protection of the innocent 
man. But even the hardship of the 
honest and ill-informed citizen is not 
the topic on which we should most 
confidently insist when advocating 
the more general study of the law: 
for we should probably be told that 
every man of ordinary caution con- 
sults a. professional lawyer in all cases 
of difficulty, and that his perplexities 
and losses (as they occur even when 
he walks by the light and guidance of 
his attorney) may more fairly be at- 
tributed to the imperfection of the 
laws themselves, than to his negli- 
gence in the study of them. 

We should strenuously advocate 
the introduction of jurisprudence as a 
branch of general education, because 
it is the very instrument for educating 
men into good citizens,—because obe- 
dience to the law is the great and 
comprehensive duty of every member 
of a human society,—because law. is 
no other than the system of practical 
ethics by which men are to comport 

lves during life. And if it is 
objected that our system of juris- 
prudence still retains much that is 
either hostile or quite foreign to a 
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rational system of ethics, our an- 
swer, we repeat, is, that there is no 
more certain way of improving the 
law, and finally purging it of all such 
extraneous matter, than by letting in 
upon it the light of an intelligent 
public opinion. We should pro 

to introduce the study of the law into 
every school in the kingdom ; first and 
chiefly for the effect on the student 
himself, for the moral training and 
intellectual discipline involved in the 
study, and also for the reflex influence 
which such general cultivation would 
exert upon the laws themselves. Thus 
our jurisprudence would advance to- 
wards a perfect code of laws, and 
become itself more and more effica- 
cious as a means of educating the in- 
dividual. 

We would, in our schools—espe- 
cially in those which Government un- 
dertakes to ‘model—we would make 
jurisprudence the central subject of 
their secular education. It is always 
well to arrange the various topics of 
study so as to show their relation to 
each other, and, if possible, to some 
one central subject. None can be 
more indisputably important than this 
of jurisprudence ; and the cognate sub- 
jects of ethics, politics, political eco- 
nomy, arrange themselves naturally 
around it, or else are integral parts of 
it. Society and law are almost equi- 
valent terms. Two mortal men can- 
not live together without wishing for 
the same thing, and they must fight 
for it, or separate, unless they can 
make a rule to determine which of 
the two shall peaceably possess it. 
Men soon found out, we presume, 
that they could not expect others to 
respect their possessions—the fruit of 
their ingenuity or Jabour—unless they 
also had* respect to the like posses- 
sions of another. The great funda- 
mental rule of ethics, “Do to others 
as you would that others ‘should do to 
you,” thus lies at the very root of 
society. Not that it would be, in the 
first instance, enunciated as an ab- 
stract rule: it makes its first appear- 
ance in the very simple form of the 
only means by which an end desirable 
to all can be attained, If I want to 
keep my hatchet to myself, I must 
refrain from taking my neighbour's. 
Whether we look at the most barbar- 
ous, or at the most refined epoch of 
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human society, F cae meg pre- 
sents the terms and conditions on which 
the society becomes possible. And 


now, take your stand on the great 
fandamental subject of jurispradence, 
and note how it radiates into the 
other great divisions of study. From 
what point could you better enter 
upon ethics or moral philosophy ?—for 
what is law but that portion of mor- 
ality which is enforced by the com- 
munity, and by specific penalties? 
And what is morality but that wider 
law which also embraces many dic- 
tates which the community leaves to 
be enforced by the voice of friends, 
and parents, and of public opinion? 
There is no better treatise upon 
ethics than a good text-book upon 
the law of contracts. Incorporate 
it with Paley’s chapter on Promises; 
you will improve them both. All 
that is valuable in works of casuistry 
is best approached from the side of 
law. Since a code of laws must regu- 
late commerce, and speak of taxes, 
we are at once inducted into political 
economy ; poor-laws, the laws which re- 
gulate benefit clubs and trade-unions, 
plunge us into the very heart of the 
subject. By what avenue can we 
so safely approach the study of poli- 
tics? To know what really are the 
constitutional laws of your own coun- 
try, and on what rational grounds they 
rest, is a most indisputable condition 
to the formation of any opinion on the 
changes proposed in those laws. Be- 
sides which, the merely speculative 
student should never lose sight of the 
simple truth, that Politics form, in fact, 
only a branch of Jurisprudence—that 
branch which regulates the manner in 
which laws are to be made, preserved, 
and administered. Half the wild. 
ideas that ferment in the brains of 
our ardent youth, when they discourse 
with vehement oratory upon Free- 
dom and Tyranny, are traceable to the 
custom of plunging into politics with- 
out any previous training in juris- 
prudence. _ They have never learnt 
the full significance of the simple ex- 
pression, obedience to a law ; and what 
great virtues are contained in it! As 
to the subject of History, our law is 
more closely allied to it than is ad 
visable ; but the great department of 
constitutional law, if no other, must 
at all times conduct the student into 
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a knowledge of the history of his own 
country. 

In that educational controversy 
with which England rings from side 
to side, this teaching of the law has 
not received the prominence it de- 
serves. While jurisprudence presents 
problems for the highest intellects to 
solve, yet there is no school-room in 
the country so humble in which the 
first elements of English law might 
not be taught. Whilst the sanction 
of religion will never be overlooked 
either by us or by any man living in 
a Christian land, still the simplest 
intellect can perceive that human law, 
like human industry or human science, 
has its own great ends to answer, and 
can be studied alike by a school-room 
of Presbyterian or Episcopalian or 
Arian children. Something, we say, 
might be taught to the poorest and 
simplest scholars, if it were only a 
list of offences, with the punishment 
assigned to them, giving the reason 
why they are offences, and teaching 
every child to associate disgrace with 
the infringement of a law. Here, at 
all events, is a ground on which all 
religious parties might unite. Here 
there can be no disagreement. To 
obey the law is pronounced by all to 
be the great comprehensive duty of 
every man: to learn what that duty 
comprehends, must surely be necessary 
and wise. Even those who desire 
change in the law, admit that obedi- 
ence to the existing statute is the 
duty of the citizen. Not to admit 
this, would be to declare themselves 
incapable of living in human society ; 
for unless we can submit our opinion 
to the opinion of the majority (so far, 
we mean, as to obey that opinion 
whilst it is the constituted law, though 
we should still in speculation retain 
our Own), we may as well throw a 
knapsack on our back, and march 
forthwith out of all human communi- 
ties. Let us teach every man, woman, 
and child in the country what and 
how great a thing law is; let us con- 
fess that it stands rooted in the soil 
of human reason—stands by no per- 
mission of this or that sectarian, but 
this or that sectarian stands here, and 
can preach and teach, by virtue of the 
protection it extends to all. 

And then, as we have hinted, the 
wide diffusion of the study of the law 
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would react upon our jurisprudence 
itself, making it a better system of 
law, and a better instrument of cul- 
ture. An intelligent public would be 
formed, beyond the limit of the pro- 
fessional circle, to which the scientific 
jurist could appeal. There is still 
much learned quibble to be got rid of, 
and traditional definitions that define 
nothing. A mass of eradition quite 
alien to the science itself of jurispru- 
dence still. takes its place in our 
clearest text-books. It is not enough 
that the complicate transactious of a 
commercial people, who must have 8 
rule for all cases, yet retain withal the 
most unfettered liberty of action—it is 
not enough that this state of things 
inevitably gives rise to an intricate 
system of jurisprudence, but we per- 
sist in encumbering the law with 
definitions and distinctions which 
have no rational relation to existing 
circumstances or the real nature of 
the subject, and which no man can 
explain without entering into a long 
history of their origin. He explains 
their origin; he is compelled to be 
quite silent on their present advan- 
tages; he can show that they once 
were reasonable (itis all the satis- 
faction he can give us): and that the 
wisdom of our ancestors, by being 
too long retained, has become the 
folly of their posterity. 

t is the want (till very lately) of 
an intelligent audience, out of the pale 
of the profession, that has made the 
work of legal reformation so slow. 
Those who have not only to study, but 
to practise the law, are apt to become 
blind to lucrative anomulies; or if a 
generous disposition raises them above 
this bias, they become attached to a 
species of knowledge which has been 
obtained with difficulty, and which has 
to be constantly made use of. But 
those students whose sole interest in 
the law is to be well governed by it, 
who investigate it as a system, having 
for its professed object the well-being 
of the existing human society, will be 
very little disposed to tolerate the 
intrusion of mere antiquarian tenets 
and traditional defiuitions into the 
living rules of jurisprudence They 
will not long endure to be presented 
with an historical account of its origin 
as a sufficient reason for the actual 
existence of any portion of our law. 
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They will not be persuaded that what 
is now senseless should still be pre- 
served because it once had a meaning 
and a purpose. “Our fines and our 
recoveries” we have got rid of some 
years ago, but our feudal tenures still 
remain amongst us for our mere per- 
plexity ; and we have our “ fee sim- 
ple,” and all its occult properties, and 
how it must comport itself as ‘“re- 
mainder or reversion.” Such subtle 
learning our professional lawyers cling 
to with marvellous tenacity. We 
have no respect ourselves for any 
learning here which does not strictly 
belong to the science of jurisprudence. 
Those who are peculiarly interested in 
historical traditions, can satisfy their 
taste to the utmost in the proper fields 
of history, but let us no longer meet 
in the real business of life with mere 
traditions of the past. Law is assur- 
edly the most ancient matter in this 
world—the oldest as well as the new- 
est: it has a species of eternity, and 
cannot need to be set off with this 
antique and Gothic tracery. It can- 
not be indebted to any source of in- 
terest which an antiquarian society 
might supply. It stands pre-eminent, 
and has ends of its own, which ask no 
foreign aid, and which ought to be 
tampered with under no pretence 
whatever. If you are fond of old ar- 
mour, let it hing up in your museums, 
or in your old halls, if you will, but 
do not bruise our living limbs by 
forcing them into it. Let it hang 
dead and empty against the wall, and 
see that it be quite dead: it would be 
an odd story to tell if it should move 
arm or leg to eject. the living proprie- 
tor from his domain, or, like the giant 
helmet in Walpole’s romance, should 
nod some terrific sentence against the 
present owner of the castle. 

It is not only in the law of freehold 
and copyhold lands that we meet with 
tradition where we have a right to 
expect science; even in criminal juris- 
prudence, and amongst those terms 
which express, or ought to express 
degrees of guilt and of punishment, 
we are compelled to content ourselves 
with an historical dissertation instead 
of a legal definition. Felony and mis- 
demeanour seem to point to a classi- 
fication of offences, according to their 
comparative magnitude; but ask a 
lawyer for his definition of felony, and 
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all he can do for you is to explain 
what in olden times wrought a forfeit- 
ure of lands and goods, one or both. 
Seeing that the class of men which 

ople our jails have not an acre of 
and amongst them, it does not appear 
very rational to describe their criminal 
status by an element in their punish- 
ment which can never affect them. 
Such terms as felony, misdemeanour, 
treason, sedition, or the barbarous 
but sometimes necessary term of a 
premunire, ins'ead of giving us intel- 
ligible and useful classifications, will 
be found, each one of them, to com- 
prise a heterogeneous compound—a 
mere chance-medley of crimes and 
offences. 

Towards this desirable end of popu- 
larising the study of the law of Eng- 
land, no living man has done half so 
much as the writer of the volume we 
have now to notice, Mr. Samuel War- 
ren. His Introduction to the Study of 
the Law we have heard pronounced 
by younger students to be no less en- 
tertaining than instructive. His Ez- 
tracts from Blackstone has been received 
into many private schools, as well as 
those under the supervision of the Gov- 
ernment. And now we have a far more 
elaborate work than either, founded on 
the same favourite commentator, black- 
stone, and yet still bearing the impress 
of a popular and elementary treatise. 
Tn the compass of one moderate volume 
we have an abridgment of the Com- 
mentaries, or a considerable portion 
of them (an abridgment of the whole 
in so limited a space would have be- 
come a dry analysis, or mere synop- 
sis of the work), with such revisions 
and additions as adapt it to the exist- 
ing state of the law. It would be 
hardly possible, we think, to have 
projected a more valuable work for 
the purposes of tuition. It seems 
peculiarly fitted for the higher classes 
in all academies, and for the student 
at college, whether he intends or not 
to pursue the profession of the law. 
As an epitome of Constitutional Law, 
it may perhaps be useful for occa- 
sional reference to the barrister on 
circuit, who must have his law packed 
in portable volumes. The kind of 
book, which is here offered to the pub- 
lic, may be best understood by the 
following extract from the Preface :-— 

«Tt is not unknown to many in the legal 
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ion that for nearly twenty years I 
ave been laboriously engaged, at every 
interval of leisure, in preparing an edition 
of the entire Commentaries :—but so vast 
have been the changes effected, increasing 
latterly in rapidity, number, and magni- 
tude, that I have been reluctantly com- 
pelled to give up the hopeless task; 
having ‘toiled after’ the legislature ‘ in 
yain.’ The labour of a whole long vaca- 
tion has several times been rendered use- 
less by the alterations effected in the 
ensuing session of Parliament. It is my 
intention, however, if life and leisure last, 
to write an original work in a compre- 
hensive, practical, and systematic plan, 
illustrating our laws in their newest phase 
by those of the United States, and of the 
Continent, and by the civil law. 

“When I came to consider how best to 
prepare the little work of 1836 for a new 
edition, and had scanned every one of the 
‘extracts’ from Blackstone, so great 
proved to have been the ravages in the 
text by changes in the law during the 
last twenty years, that I was nearly aban- 
doning even that task in despair. At 
length, however, and at the earnest re- 
commendation of those for whom I enter- 
tain the greatest respect, I resolved to 
avail myself of some of my laborious col- 
lections for the former work; and that 
now offered to the public is the result. 
Two-thirds of it consist of new matter, 
which it is hoped will be founda safe and 
useful incorporation with the text of Black- 
stone. Those portions of the latter which 
I was able to retain unaltered, are few, 
and, like the others, required incessant 
vigilance to avoid the retention of ex- 
pressions and allusions inconsistent with 
the existing law. Many portions of the 
text, after having repeatedly altered, I 
have been forced at length altogether to 
discard, substituting a new paragraph, 
and even chapter.” 

We can hardly regret that Mr. 
Warren has thought fit to relinquish 
the greater task of reediting the 
whole of Blackstone. It is only on 
the subject of Constitutional Law that 
this favourite writer could be now re- 
edited to any advantage; in every 
other department, the changes which 
have taken place render the text 
almost useless — useless, except for 
tracing the history and progress of 
thelaw. The present work, though 
far less ambitious than the one origin- 
ally designed, may be more applicable 
to the real wants of the age; and we 


a that Mr. Warren ma: 
accompli t other project at whieh 
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he hints—a book, as we understand 
it, which shall bring together in a 
lucid form the principal laws of ancient 
Rome, France, America, and England. 
Were the legislation of these four 
countries on certain great topics, as 
Inheritance, Marriage, Debt, and the 
Punishment for Crime, brought to- 
gether and compared, it would form, 
in the hands of so popular a writer 
as Mr. Warren, a most interesting 
volume, and do much to advance the 
general study of the law. We sincerely 
hope that nothing will occur to pre- 
vent the completion of this design. 
There is something almost touching 
in the picture we have here of the 
legal author “toiling in vain” after 
a reforming legislature. But we can- 
not promise to bestow much compas- 
sion on those perplexities of legal 
authorship which originate in a suc- 
cession of legal improvements. We 
must congratulate the country on the 
many excellent reforms which have 
signalised the history of our law dur- 
ing the last twenty years. Nor can 
we yet give undisturbed rest to any 
of our text-books, or promise that the 
lawyer will not have to unlearn every 
year some portion of his laborious 
erudition. This incessant change is 
painful, but unavoidable. We re- 
member the time when the question 
of codification was repeatedly discuss- 
ed, and when many affected to de- 
spise a bit-by-bit reform. We said 
then, what it is hardly necessary to 
repeat now, that the bit-by-bit reform 
was the only practicable course. We 
have to live in our house while we 
are repairing it ; common caution de- 
mands that changes should be intro- 
duced gradually, and with such pauses 
between each as will enable us to 
test the propriety of one step before 
we proceed to another; if a code is to 
be constructed, it must be after the 
requisite changes have been effected 
in the substantial provisions of the 
law. What we wrote then we re- 
peat now, that our law must grow— 
must put forth Act after Act of Par- 
liament, that happily many separate 
Acts will coalesce and combine into 
one succinct and comprehensive statute 
—and then, behold! a code is veritably 
formed by that same despised process 
of gradual reform. Such a work as 
this which Mr. Warren has now pre 
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sented to the public, enables us to take 
note of the .progress we have been 
making ; nor can we look back upon 
our course without feeling a debt of 
gratitude to those who, by dint of 
severe toil and unremitting persever- 
ance, have carried us on thus far. 
Amongst those strenuous and bene- 
ficent labourers, there is one whose 
name stands so pre-eminent that it is 
doing no injustice to the claims of 
others to mention it, and mention it 
alone. When the asperities of po- 
litical conflict shall have ceased, men 
of all parties, the present age, and a 
remote posterity, shall honourably and 
gratefully unite the name of Henry 
Lord Brougham with the cause of 
law reform, and the incalculable ad- 
vantages of cheap and speedy justice. 

It seems an ungracious task, when 
so much has been done, to be calling 
still for more; but we must repeat, 
what we found ourselves uttering 
fifteen years ago, that our very task 
is one of time, of successive labours, 
and that of many generations of men ; 
and that it is the very nature of such 
improvements as we are speaking of, 
to kindle hope and animate to renew- 
ed exertion, Every step in the right 
direction makes the next step more 
easy towards the accomplishment of 
a perfect system of jurisprudence— 

rfect so far as the works of man can 

ope to be perfect. When the law 
lay encumbered on every side with 
antiquated formularies and traditional 
lore which (to use a phrase of its own) 
seemed fated to descend for ever with 
the land, men felt that, as it was be- 
yond human power to remove the whole 
mass, it was useless to touch any one 
fragment of it. They sat themselves 
down before it in despair. To talk then 
of jurisprudence as a practical system 
of ethics, finding on its own proper 
soil—in the good of a loving commu- 
nity of men—the sole substantial rea- 
son for all its enactments, was to speak 
of a dream or of an impossibility. But 
in proportion as anomalies are banish- 
ed, as arbitrary and fantastic max- 
ims are displaced, as mere traditionary 
logic gives way to sound juridical 
reasoning, a hope arises that juris- 
prudence may at length wear a syste- 
matic or scientific form. §Men’s 
thoughts take a happier direction. 
All these burdens of a feudal age will 
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not descend with the land: the land 
will remain and they will disappear. 
Men here, as elsewhere, by exerting, 
recognise their strength, and, gaining 
courage as they gain experience, they 
will at length boldly demand that the 
rule of law shall be in fact what it 
professes tobe, simply the rule of 
reason. 

About one-half of Mr. Warren’s 
book is occupied by an epitome of 
Constitutional Law. It is that portion 
which is the most complete, and which 
probably will be read with the great- 
est pleasure. Nevertheless, it is to the 
latter part that we shall at present 
turn, and, following up the train of 
thought into which we have been 
thrown, we shall select a few extracts 
which may have more or less bearing 
upon co reform, showing what has 
been done, or perhaps suggesting 
where there is still room for improve- 
ment. 

We have made some allusion to 
the distinction between felony and 
misdemeanor. Perhaps the reader 
would like to refresh his memory 
with this legal curiosity. It is cer- 
tainly neither new nor interesting. 
The only strange thing about it is, 
that it should be found in a text-book 
of our criminal law dated a. p. 1855. 

“Felony, in the general acceptation 
of cur English law, comprises every 
species of crime which occasioned, at 
common law, the forfeiture of lands and 
goods. This most frequently happens in 
those crimes for which a capital punish- 
ment either is, or was, liable to be in- 
flicted. Treason itself, says Sir Edward 
Coke, was anciently comprised under 
the name of felony. All treasons, strictly 
speaking, are felonies; though all felonies 
are not treasons. And to this also we 
may add, that not only all offences now 
capital are, in some degree or other, 
felony; but that this is likewise the 
case with some other offences which are 
not punished with death—as suicide, 
when the party is already dead—man- 
slaughter, and larceny: all which are, 
strictly speaking, felonies, as they sub- 
ject the committers of them to forfeitures, 
So that, upon the whole, the only adequate 
definition of felony seems to be that 
which is before laid down, viz., an 
offence which occasions a total forfeiture 
of either lands, or goods, or both, at the 
common law; and to which capital or 
other punishment may be superadded, 
according to the degree of guilt. 
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“To explain this matter a little further : 
the word felony or felonia is of undoubt- 
ed feudal origin, being frequently to be 
met with in the books of feuds, &.” 


In short, Sir William Blackstone 
decides that the word Felon is de- 
tived “from two northern words — fee, 
which signifies, as we well know, the 
fief, feud, or beneficiary estate—and 
lon, which signifies price or value.” 

Thus far Blackstone. What next 
follows is within brackets, and is Mr. 
Warren’s. 


“[The true criterion of felony is for- 
feiture ; and, accordingly, to this day all 
felonies punishable with death occasion 
a forfeiture, to a greater or less extent, 
of the lands of the offender, and the total 
forfeiture of his goods and chattels; and 
even such felonies as are not capitally 
punished, occasion the total forfeiture of 
the convicted person’s goods and chattels. 
In misdemeanours there is no forfeifure, 
nor are there any accessaries; all being 
principals. 

“[Felonies and misdemeanours are 
the creatures of both common and sta- 
tute law; the latter, in modern times, 
having been very active in declaring, 
and that often somewhat arbitrarily, 
what acts shall or shall not be referred 
to the one or other category. To obtain, 
for instance, ten thousand pounds’ worth 
of goods or money by the grossest false 
pretence, is declared a misdemeanour 
only; tosteal a farthing, a felony. 
Similar punishment, moreover, may be 
inflicted in both classes of offence: 
except that a fine can be imposed in 
misdemeanour only: since on a convic- 
tion for felony there is, through the 
forfeiture, nothing left to satisfy the 
fine. The legislature seems latterly to 
have become sensible of the frequently 
shadowy nature of the distinction, in 
at least a technical point of view, be- 
tween a felony and a misdemernour: 
and has endeavoured to avert a failure of 
justice on that account in the way point- 
ed out in a former chapter; namely, 
that if it appear, on the trial of a person 
for a misdemeanour that the facts amount 
tn law to a felony, he shall not by reason 
thereof be entitled to be acquitted of such 
misdemeanour ; and he shall not be liable 
to be prosecuted afterwards for felony, 

" on the same facts, unless the judge think 
fit, in his discretion, to discharge the jury 
from giving a verdict, and direct the pri- 
soner to be tried for the felony; an enact- 
ment aimed at the removal of difficulties 
arising out of the doctrine that a misde- 
meanour was merged in the felony.” 
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We have here a very significant 
intimation of some of the trammels 
we have escaped, and may congratulate 
ourselves if these terms of art be simply 
nugatory, and are deprived of all mis- 
chievous power. 

There seems to have been a time 
when the judges of the land —the 
learned Twelve—brought up in the 
logic of the schools, worked out their 
judicial problems more as logical than 
social questions. Some maxim, a 
plicable to a few cases, was _ hastily 
adopted as a fundamental principle, and 
reasoned for accordingly, till, threat- 
ened by some altogether too flagrant 
absurdity as the result of their princi- 
ple, they abruptly left it for some rivat 
maxim, or other fundamental rule. 
Traces of such a mode of judicial 
reasoning may still be observed. We 
turn to the chapter in Mr Warren's 
book, headed “ Husband and Wife.” 


“By marriage the husband and wife 
are one person in law; that is, the very 
being or legal existence of the woman is 
suspended during the marriage, or at 
least is incorporated or consolidated into 
that of the husband, under whose wing 
and protection she performs everything. 
Upon this principle, of a union of person 
as husband and wife, depend almost all 
the Iegal rights, duties and disabilities, 
that either of them acquires by the mar- 
riage. I speak not at present of the 
rights of property, but such as are merely 
personal. For this reason a man cannot 
grant anything to his wife, or enter into 
covenaut with her; for the grant would 
be to suppose her separate existence, and 
to covenant with her would be to cove- 
nant with himself; and, therefore, it is also 
generally true, that all compacts made be- 
tween husband and wife when single, are 
votded by the intermarriage. A woman, in- 
deed, may be attorney for her husband; 
for that implies no separation from, but is 
rather a representation of her lord. And 
a husband may also bequeath anything 
to his wife by will; for that cannot take 
effect till the married state shalt have 
been determined by his death. 

“In the civil law, husband and wife 
are considered as two distinct persons; 
«nd may have separate estates, contracts, 
debts, and injuries; and therefore, in our 
ecclesiastical courts a woman may sue 
and be sued without her husband. 

“But though our law in general con- 
siders man and wife as one person, yet 
there are cases in which she is separately 
considered as inferior to him, and acting 
by his compulsion; and therefore, all 
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deeds executed and acts done by her 
during her coverture are void. She can- 
not by will devise lands to her busband, 
unless under special circumstances; for 
at the time of making it she is supposed 
to be under his coercion.” 

Does not all this look more like an 
ingenious exercise of logic, kept in 
check by some consideration for flesh 
and blvod, and the welfare of human 
being:, than a series of rules laid 
down for the direct attainment of the 
well-being of society? Indeed, we 
cannot commend the reasoning, even 
viewed as a mere logical display. 

The following inconsistency seems 
still to be good law amongst us, what- 
ever may be thought of it as a speci- 
men of ratiocination :— 

“If the wife be indebted before mar- 
riage, the husband is bound afterwards 
to pay the debt [however improvidently 
contracted, and though he may have 
received no portion with her], for he has 
sapiens her and her circumstances toge- 

er, 

“(On her death, the husband’s personal 
liability would cease altogether, although 
he might have received a large fortune 
with her, unless he were sued as an 
administrator to his wife, in respect of 
certain rights not reduced by him into 
possession during her lifetime. }” 

In the one case, a man is compelled 
to pay a debt he knew nothing of, 
and where he had received no funds 
that might justly be held to come to 
him burdened with the debt. In the 
other case, he has received such 
fands, and is yet exonerated. In 
the first case he had “adopted her 
and her circumstances together ;”” he 
had married the debt. In the second 
case, the death of the wife has dis- 
solved the relationship, and he is no 
longer married to the debt, though he 
continues married to her property. 
Not much better logic, it strikes us, 
than it is justice. 

Speaking of some of the difficulties 
which surround this great topic of 
the law of marriage, Mr. Warren 
makes the following judicious obser- 
vations :— 


“The difficult subject of divorce has 
for some years occupied the attention of 
~ the Legislature, which contemplates 
important changes in the existing law. 
In any which may be projected, it is to 
be hoped, that whether the occasion for 
actions for ‘criminal conversation,’ as it 
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is called, be or be not made again an 
offenee punishable in our temporal courts, 
such actions by which a pecuniary com- 
pensation is sought by the husband may 
be abolished; if for no other reason, 
because they entail public disclosures of 
a disgusting degrading, and demoralising 
character, attracting to this section of 
our jurisprudence the contempt of foreign 
jurists, aud the indignation of ‘all the 
virtue and intelligence of our own 
country.” 


This very valid objection against 
actions of criminal connection which 
Mr. Warren states with so much 
force, would equally apply to the law 
which would treat adultery as a 
crime, and punish it accordingly by 
fine or imprisonment. The Puritans, 
during the brief period they legislated 
for the country, denounced it as a 
capital offence, and punished it by 
death. No one, we presume, intends 
to revive this law, which during its 
short existence was never once acted 
upon. And indeed the very project 
of punishing a breach of matrimonial 
fidelity as we punish a theft or an 
assault, runs counter to the spirit of 
our times. We can only call to 
mind one living authority, one noble 
lord (who, from his judicial position, 
must® certainly demand our respect 
to his opinion), who has publicly 
expressed his willingness to include 
adultery in that catalogue of crimes 
which are punishable at the Old Bailey. 

We were not aware that the subject 
of divorce had so far occupied the 
attention of the Legislature as to 
warrant us in supposing that it 
‘contemplates important changes 
in the existing law.” A measure was 
lately introdueed into the Upper 
House, which merely proposed that 
such divorces as are constantly 
granted by separate acts of Purlia- 
ment, should be decreed in a regular 
judicial manner, by a court of law. 
But it met with no countenance; 
there seemed to be an extreme un- 
willingness to legislate at all upon 
the subject, even to the extent of 
declaring that to be part of the law 
of the land which has long ago 
virtually become such. 

So far as the wealthier classes of 
English society are concerned, we are 
not aware that there is any practical 
grievance which calls for a revision 
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of the law of marriage. By the 
operation of marriage settlements, 
the wife enjoys as absolute a control 
over her own property as the fullest 
acknowledgment of an equality of 
civil rights could possibly bestow. 
When a divorce unhappily becomes 
desirable, an amount of expense is 
indeed occasioned which is onerous 
even to the wealthy; but to this it 
may be answered, that it never was 
the policy of the law to facilitate 
divorce, and that if what is now 
done through an act of Parliament 
were to be accomplished by a suit at 
law, and at a moderate expense, it 
would become a question whether 
divorce should be granted at all on 
the mere ground of the infidelity of 
one of the parties, It might be the 
wiser plan to leave parties to such 
relief as they can obtain through a 
deed of separation. With regard, 
therefore, to the higher classes of 
society, we do not see any practical 
evil there is to remove, or any 
ground there is for a modification of 
those laws which determine the rela- 
tionship between husband and wife. 
Even if certain gross and barbarous 
rights are still reserved to the hus- 
band by the letter of the law, the law 
is here a completely dead-letter, and 
has as little influence upon our 
manners as that imaginary right 
which French novelists persist in 
investing an English husband with— 
that of selling his wife in Smithfield. 
It is otherwise, perhaps, with the 
poor. It is here, if anywhere, that 
some change is demanded in our 
marital laws—either some modifica- 
tion of the civil rights of the husband, 
or the institution of a fitting court 
for decreeing divorces on the special 
ground of cruelty. It is the opera- 
tion of a late act of Parliament, pass- 
ed for the protection of the wife, that 
has revealed to the public at large 
an apparent necessity for some legis 
lation in this direction. Qhat act 
punishes the brutal husband with six 
months’ imprisonment, accompanied 
by hard labor. It was imperatively 
called for by the general indignation 
of the public, roused by numerous 
cases of extreme cruelty on the part 
of the husband; nor does the 
magistrate ever enforce the act with- 
out carrying with him the sympa- 
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thy of all bystanders. The general 
feeling is, that the sentence is not 
half severe enough. And yet if 
nothing else is done for the suffering 
wife, this measure of retributive 
justice has rather increased than 
diminished that domestic misery 
which she has to endure. For what 
must be the condition of the woman 
who has to live again with the 
husband she has committed to prison ? 
Conceive the meeting after such a 
separation. What a home! What 
a domestic union! And how has the 
wife supported herself and her chil- 
dren in the interim? If at the end of 
six months she has found herself in 
some profitable course of industry, 
the husband returns, and claims all 
that she has earned, or may continue 
to earn; she is little better than his 
slave. Here there is no marriage 
settlement, no deed of separation to 
mitigate the extreme rights of the 
husband ; and though cruelty a 
has been exercised to justify fifty 
divorces in the ecclesiastical courts, 
or in the House of Parliament, we 
need not say that divorce is here 
utterly unattainable. We do not 
require to be reminded that a blow is 
not the same offence in every class of 
life; but we think we may venture 
to say that such a course of cruelty 
as justifies a magistrate in committing 
the husband as a criminal to jail, 
might justify a court in decreeing a 
divorce if the wife should petition for . 
one. Nor would it be according to 
truth or policy to legislate for any 
class of the community as if they 
were entirely destitute of those higher 
sensibilities on which friendship or 
domestic affections are founded. We 
have said enough, however, upon the 
subject; we know the extremely 
difficult nature of the task which 
would here devolve upon the Legisla- 
ture ; we share the reluctance felt by 
all discreet people to move the ques- 
tion at all. But a case does seem to 
be made out worthy at least of the 
consideration of Parliament. We may 
add, that if a sense of equity, and a 
wish to promote domestic happiness, 
should induce us to extend the privi- 
lege of divorce to the poor, this must 
be done by a court where justice is 
not only cheap, but where it is abso- 
lutely free; experiment must be made 
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of a plan, often advocated by specu- 
lative reformers, of a court in which 
fees are altogether abolished, every 
official or practitioner being paid by 
a fixed salary charged on the national 
revenue. 

Following the relationship of Hus- 
band and Wile, are those of Parent 
and Child, Master and Servant, Prin- 
cipal and Agent ; but we miss (as the 
title of a distinct chapter) that melan- 
choly relation—so unsatisfactory, so 
full of unmingled bitterness to both 

arties—of Debtor and _ Oreditor. 

ome account, however, of the ame- 
lioration of our law in its deali 
with this relation, will be found in 
the general summary at the close of 
the volume, “On the Rise, Progress, 
and Gradual Improvements of the 
Laws of England.” In this depart- 
ment of our jurisprudence we have 
made signal advances. Not very 
long ago we treated debt as a crime. 
No distinction of cases was: mad¢; 
the professed swindler, and the honest 
debtor, who even in jail regretted the 
loss of his honour more than the loss 
of his liberty, were alike sentenced as 
criminals to imprisonment. Whilst 
the law was thus severe on the per- 
son of the poor debtor, property in 
land was liable to no debts of simple 
contract, as they are called We have 
changed all this. We remember that 
some alarm was expressed by mer- 
cantile people that the partial aboli- 
tion of imprisonment for debt would 
shake that cred:t on which so much 
depends. No such result has ensued, 


and we are persuaded that the habit of . 


looking to a vindictive punishment 
of the defaulter as some security for 
the debt, had as little to do with the 
cause of commercial credit, as it had 


. with promoting the sentiment of hu-, 


manity. 

How much is contained in the two 
following brief paragraphs which we 
now extract from the valuable sum- 
mary to which we have alluded :— 


““ Among changes respecting the gene- 
ral administration of the laws, may be 
enumerated the alteration of the amount 
for which a debtor may be legally ar- 
rested, from the sum of ten to that of 
twenty pounds; the act which sweeps 
away the old intricate system of process, 
and substitutes an easy and intelligible 
method of commencing actions in the 
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courts of common law; the Law Amend- 
ment, which destroys several antiquated 
forms, expedites and cheapens the trial 
of causes of slight importance, enables 
the judges to amend and obviate techni- 
cal errors, arms them with a power which 
they have not been slow to exercise, of 
introducing regulations calculated to ren- 
der our system of pleading more effec- 
tually subservient to the ends of justice, 
and renders more efficient the tribunal 
of the arbitrator; the consolidation of 
the Welsh and English judicatures; the 
appointment of an additional judge to 
each of the superior courts; the act dis- 
peusing with a number of useless oaths, 
the multitude of which tended to undue 
disregard of those most solemn invoca- 
tions of the Deity, by rendering . their 
use too frequent in matters of trivial im- 
portance; the destruction of the nume- 
rous and antiquated tribe of Real actions, 
and the remodelling of the court of Privy 
Council for judicial purposes, 

“Among enactments concerning the 
regulation of private property may be 
enumerated the act which renders a 
man’s real property liable after his death 
to the claims of all his creditors; the 
acts which ascertain the period at which 
rights and titles shall be rendered secure 
by lapse of time, and uninterrupted con- 
tinuance of possession; which define the 
right of the wife to dower out of her 
husband’s, and that of the husband to 
curtesy, as it is called, out of the wife’s 
real property; which alter the law of 
descents, by allowing the parent to in- 
herit to the child, and letting in the half- 
blood, who were formerly excluded by 
an arbitrary rule of feudal policy; and 
that which substitutes easy and simple 
forms for the complicated and abstruse 
ones of fine and recovery.” 

These are only some of the altera- 
tions which took place between the 
year 1825 and the year 1836. Since 
that latter period, the Legislature, we 
need not say, has not been idle. But 
it would bea vain attempt on our 
part, and with the limited space at 
our command, to follow out the course 
of its proceedings. 

There is one other topic—th® re- 
forms made in our Law of Evidence 
—which Mr. Warren, by his just and 
powerful observations, induces us to 
touch upon. With some remarks on 
this very important branch of the law 
we will close, 4 leave Mr readers 
to the perusal, if they are so isposed, 
of this usefal and agreeable epitome 
of the laws of England. 
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It is well known to every one, pro- 
fessional or not, that our law of evi- 
dence dealt largely in rules of exclu- 
sion—sometimes referring to the evi- 
dence itself, excluding whole classes 
of documents or statements; some- 
times to the witness, excluding him 
at once from all hearing in a court of 
justice. Objections. which it is now 
universally admitted ought to go 
against the credibility of a witness, 
were declared to render him alto- 
gether rncompetent to give any testi- 
mony whatever. He was not allowed 
to make his statement, under such 
disadvantages as the infamy of his 
character, or his interest in the suit, 
manifestly laid him under; but his 
infamy as a convicted felon, or his 
pecuniary interest in the suit, were 
nae tg to be reasons for not 

earing him at all. In the technical 
language of the law, these objections 
went not against his credibility but 
his competency, as a witness. 

These rules of exclusion would 
have been intolerable, but for the in- 
troduction of a multitude of excep- 
tions, and numerous devices for their 
evasion ; which, though they relieved 
from the pressure of the rule, added 
nothing to the simplicity or consis- 
tency of our laws. The attempt to 
separate, beforehand, the true from 
the false testimony by certain gene- 
ral presumptions—the attempt to do 
that without hearing the witness, 
which it is the province of a jury to 
do, after having listened to him, and 
observed him, and compared his testi- 
mony with other evidence in the 
cause—the attempt, in short, to pro- 
tect the ears of the court from hear- 
ing whatever is not worthy of credit 
—is now generally felt to be quite 
preposterous. It could not succeed, 
and was sure to be more or less per- 
nicious in exact proportion as the 
scheme of protection was intended 
to be more or less complete. The 
value; of evidence, the credibility 
of a witness, depends on so many 
collateral and varying circumstances, 
that rules of peremptory exclusion 
must invariably terminate in the re- 
jection of good as well as bad testi- 
mony. Under certain circumstances, 
the evidence of the greatest rascal the 
parish ever bred, may be quite as 
trustworthy as that of the respectable 
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parish clerk himself. The rejection 
of good evidence may be fatal to the 
ends of justice, whilst the alternative 
evil, the admission of the fulse or the 
weak, would but, in general, prolong 
the judicial inquiry, and impose some 
additional labour on the judge and jury. 
Labour, indeed, upon the judge! Our 
rules of exclusion, by favouring in- 
cessant appeals to the judge on the 
admissibility of this or that evidence, 
seemed to have been framed for the 
very torture of the bench 

At the commencement of every 
text-book on the Law of Evidence, 
there used to figure a list of those 
disqualifications which rendered a 
witness incompetent. These disquali- 
fications were not all of them, strictly 
speaking, rules of evidence: that is, 
they were founded on other reasons 
than the suspicion which would be at- 
tached to the evidence of the person 
excluded. They were, some of them, 
intended to protect the confidence 
which should subsist between certain 
relations of life—as between husband 
and wife, attorney and client. To 
allow, for instance, counsel or an 
attorney to disclose communications 
received in their professional capacity, 
would be utterly incongruous with the 
existence and purpose of such profes- 
sional advisers. The grounds of in- 
capacity, not forced upon the court 
by the nature of the case, but de- 
vised by its own judicial wisdom, 
were these three: 1. A pecuniary in- 
terest in the suit; 2. Infamy of char- 
acter; and, 3. Such dissent in religious 
belief as is incompatible with the 
taking of an oath. It is the first of 
these which was the great embarrass- 
ment in the administration of justice ; 
for, not only the parties to the suit, 

ut all who had a pecuniary interest 
in it, however small, were prevented 
from giving evidence. 


“ Such fundamental changes,” writes 
Mr. Warren, “have been effected in the 
law of evidence within the last ten years, 
or even a much shorter period, that it 
may be said to stand upon quite a new 
basis, and to be thoroughly illuminated 
by the light of good sense. In no depart- 


ment of our jurisprudence has the hand 
of innovation been bolder or more success+ 
ful. The Legislature has liberated the 
law of evidence from shackles which had 
for centuries impeded the search after 
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truth ; and whoever can contrast the pre- 
sent with the very recent state of that 
law, will feel astonishment that such im- 

ediments should have been tolerated so 
ong. English law-books swarm with 
complex rules, and decisions of courts 
carrying out those rules with a sort of 
relentless and excruciating ingenuity, the 
effect of which is now seen by all to have 
been only to shut, carefully, as many 
apertures as possible through which that 
truth might be seen which courts of jus- 
tice were instituted to discover. This 
arose from a marvellous distrust of the 
conscientiousness of witnesses, and the 
intelligence of juries, together with an 
inversely strong confidence in the means 
resorted to by law for obviating such 
evils. To see whether these remarks are 
well or ill founded, it may be observed 
that down to the year 1843 the law ex- 
cluded from the witness-box a person of 
spotless integrity, of the greatest intel- 
lect, and beyond all suspicion of undue 
bias or motive, if it could only be made 
out, by a train of subtle reasoning, that he 
might have a farthing’s interest in the 
ultimate issue; while the same law ad- 
mitted into the witness-box those influ- 
enced and tempted, by the strongest ties 
of natural affection, to deceive. 

“ At length, in the year 1851, after a 
series of steps in this direction, the Legis- 
lature, by a single section of statute 14 
and 15 Vict, c. 99, let in a flood of light 
on every question thenceforth made the 
subject of legal investigation, by remov- 
ing the incapacity of the parties themselves 
to any legal proceeding. This effected a 
complete revolution in this extensive de- 
partment of the law. Those who had for 
ages stood with sealed lips in courts of 
civil justice, while their characters, pro- 
perties, rights, and liberties were assailed 
by falsehood and fraud with perfect im- 
punity--those who alone knew the true 
facts in dispute, and yet were compelled 
to look on with silent indignation, while 
futile and illusory efforts were being made 
to prove those facts—were, by the fiat of 
the Legislature, suddenly given the power 
of speech, and enabled in their own per- 
sons, vivd voce, or by affidavit, to state 
those facts befure competent authorities. 
From that moment fraud and chicane re- 
ceived a desperate check, and claims were 
justly enforced and resisted which would 
otherwise have continued to be withheld, 
or submitted to unjustly.” 


We hope that the attempt to sift 
evidence before it is heard, by certain 
wide and general rules of exclusion, 
has been, or will be, entirely relin- 
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quished. However well-intentioned 
it may originally have been, it has 
led to incalculable mischief. First, a 
rule has been made which has been 
felt to be too wide; then the court 
has caught at some reasun for grant- 
ing an exception; this reason, per- 
haps, has been a mere subterfuge, for 
the sake of obtaining substantial jus- 
tice in the individual case before the 
court; but of course this exception, 
with the make-belief reason on which it 
was founded, becomes a guide, such 
as it is, for future cases. Thus an 
endless controversy, unprofitable and 
mischievous, arose upon the admis- 
sion of evidence, and the cause was as 
frequently decided according to the 
success of the adverse counsel in this 
preliminary contest, as by the weight 
of evidence really brought to bear 
upon the point in dispute. 

Mr. Warren has alluded, in the quo- 
tation we have made, to the egregious 
inconsistency of refusing to hear the 
testimony of any man of whom it 
could be said that he had the least 
pecuniary interest in the suit, although 
it was a clear moral impossibility that 
such an interest (often of so. remote a 
kind that the witness himself was un- 
conscious of possessing it) could have 
any influence upon his mind, while the 
strong bias of natural affection or in- 
timate friendship was not (by good 
fortune) seized upon as a ground of 
incompetency. The length to which 
this rule of exclusion was carried will 
scarcely be believed in future times ; 
yet the Acts of Parliament passed 
during its ascendancy will illustrate 
the nature of the rule by the precau- 
tions taken against its operation. In 
certain Acts it was thought necessary 
to introduce a clause rendering the 
inhabitants of the parish or the county 
competent witnesses in. the several 
cases of settlement or boundaries, or 
in prosecution for the repair of bridges, 
notwithstanding the pecuniary interest 
such persons must have in the parish or 
county rates. So, too, when an Act 
was passed for punishing assaults in a 
summary manner, after declaring that 
the fine of £5 should be paid over, 
under certain circumstances, to the 
rates of the county or riding in which 
the assault took place, it was deemed 
necessary to enact that an inhabitant 
of the county or riding might be a wit- 
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ness to the assault, notwithstanding 
his interest as such inhabitant in the 
said penalty of £5. 

A rule so irrational and so exten- 
sive in its application, was of course 
combated in every possible manner. 
Specific Acts of Parliament were 
passed to restrict its operation. The 
court allowed a witness to “release 
his interest,” and thus establish his 
competency, leaving him, however, 
to qualify himself or to remain dis- 
qualified at his pleasure. In defiance 
of all consistency, it made a still 
bolder exception : it pronounced that 
the interest which renders incompe- 
tent must be present and vested, not 
uncertain or contingent. Therefore, 
while an existing claim of five shil- 
lings could drive a witness out of 


court, the heir-apparent might sup- . 


port, by his testimony, the title of his 
father to estates of any magnitude. 

It may, perhaps, amuse some of 
our readers, if it will not greatly edify 
them, to take notice of another and 
opposite use which the court made of 
this ground of pecuniary interest. If 
80 grave a suspicion must always fall 
upon the man who gives evidence in 
favour of a tte interest, how 
very trustworthy must that testimony 
be which runs counter to such an 
interest! Now, therefore, if there 
should be a case where,- owing to 
some other rule of law, the evidence 
is excluded, might not this circum- 
stance of its being against the interest 
of the witness, attach to it so extraordi- 
nary a Credibility as to justify the court 
in making an exception in its favour ? 

There is a broad rule against ad- 
mitting hear-say evidence; and what 
is called hear-say, technically includes 
written as well as verbal statements. 
The chief reason for excluding hear- 
say evidence—namely, that the wit- 
ness may not repeat with accuracy 
what was really said—does not apply 
to a written document. Nevertheless, 
the technical rule of law includes, or 
did include, both of these in the same 
category. The letters of an absent 
or deceased person were as inadmis- 
sible as a report of what he had said ; 
his journal or memoranda would not 
be received; the Diaries of Evelyn 
and Pepys would have been, in law, 
no evidence. 

We believe that all that is valuable 
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in the rule which excludes hear-say 
evidence, would be found to be re- 
tained under the very safe and intel- 
ligible rule—that the best evidence 
which the case admits of should al- 
ways be brought forward. Thus the 
court would never listen to the report 
of what another man had said, or 
even to what he had written, without 
having the man himself there in per- 
son before it, if this were possible. 
In all. cases, demand and admit the 
best evidence that is attainable. If 
the best is so weak that no reliance 
can be placed upon it, the same result 
is arrived at as if it had been excluded 
by some rule of law; but make no 
attempt to exclude a whole class or 
description of evidence on any @ priori 
ground that it cannot be credible. 
But we were about to show how 
the law had dealt with one branch of 
this rule of exclusion. When it had 
been decided that the memoranda or 
entries of a deceased person could 
not be admitted, as falling under the 
technical description of hear-say evi- 
dence, it was felt that the rule had 
been carried too far. Ingenuity was 
taxed to find a ground of exception. 
What if these entries acknowledged 
a debt, or pecuniary obligation (as to 
pay rent), they would then be so 
ighly credible, as being made against 
the interest of the writer, that they 
might safely be admitted. Thus a 
tax-gatherer’s book was ruled to be 
admissible, because it charged the 
writer with having received taxes, 
and it was against his interest to 
make such an acknowledgment. We 
have now @ sub-rule or ground for 
exception, the application of which 
gives, in its turn, its due share of 
embarrassment, as the following two 
cases will testify :— 

Case 1. Entry of a deceased tenant 
adduced to prove the payment of 
rent: admissible, because, as it went 
to show that he was responsible for 
payment of rent, and was not absolute 
owner of the estate, the entry was 
made against interest. 

Case 2. Entry of a deceased land- 
lord of the reception of rent, adduced 
to prove the title of his representative 
to the property : znadmissible, because, 
though the landlord acknowledged the 
reception of rent—and in this respect 
the entry was against his interest— 
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yet so far as the title was concerned, 
(and the title was here in question), 
it was not an entry “against inte- 
rest.” 

Thus the entry was admissible or 
not, according to the use which was to 
be made of it, without any attempt 
to prove that the writer of it foresaw 
what use it would be applied to. It 
is the supposition that the writer was 
manufacturing evidence that throws 
suspicion on such entries; and the 
probability of this supposition must 
depend, in each case, upon the review 
of the whole circumstances. This 
sub-rule of its being “ against his in- 
terest ” was only one, and a most de- 
ficient test (as the law applied it) of 
rebutting this supposition. But we 
must not proceed farther amongst the 
briers and brambles of a past condi- 
tion of the law. We hope that all 
this “learning ” is entirely defunct. 

Infamy of character is also no longer 
a ground of incompetency. It was 
made part of the punishment of crime, 
that the convicted criminal.should be 
incapacitated to give evidence in a 
court of justice. It was overlooked 
that the punishment might really fall 
on an innocent party who needed his 
testimony ; or that such an incapacity 
might gravely interfere with the ends 
of public justice. The rule, of course, 
yielded to emergencies: it was held 
that the incompetency of a felon could 
be cured by the royal pardon. Whether 
it was to be regarded as a punishment 
of the criminal, or as a rule of evi- 
dence, this ground of exclusion was 
long seen to be a mere hindrance to 
the course of justice. Mr. Warren 
will tell us that now “a person con- 
victed of any crime whatever—even 
of perjury—is competent to give evi- 
dence, even against those with whom 
he is jointly indicted, as well as in 
other cases. His conviction affects 
merely his credit as a truthful witness 
in the estimation of the jury.” 

The only remaining ground of impera- 
tive seclusion is, that defect of religious 
belief which incapacitates from being 
sworn. This affects infidels, and also 
very young children, or such ignorant 
or simple-minded youths as might 
possibly give distinct enough evidence 
on what they had seen, and yet be 
unable to respond even to. the few 
theological questions which should or 
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may be asked previous to administer- 
ing the oath. The widest provisions 
are now made for the relief, not only 
of peculiar sects of Christians, but of 
all who have a conscientious scruple 
against taking the oath. “ An oath 
may be suspended,” Mr. Warren in- 
forms us, “and a solemn affirmation 
or declaration substituted in the case 
of any person solemnly, sincerely, and 
truly affirming and declaring that the 
taking of an oath is, according to his 
religious belief, unlawful.” 

The question occurs, whether it 
would not be advisable to substitute 
the solemn affirmation universally for 
the oath? We understand that the 
majority of those who, as judges, 
counsel, or attornies, are engaged in 
the administration of criminal justice, 
would regard this, at present, as a 
dangerous experiment. e must bow 
to their judgment, if this indeed is 
the opinion they would generally give, 
and content ourselves with expressing 
a hope that the time may not be far 
distant when, owing to the better in- 
struction of the people, the experi- 
ment may be safely made. 

We would observe that, whilst many 
Christians think that the oath is ex- 
pressly forbidden, no single Christian 
thinks that it is a religious rite any- 
where enjoined. ‘The abolition of the 
oath would offend, therefore, no one 
section of the Christian community. 
This is happily not one of those cases 
where we cannot legislate without 
wounding the religious feelings of some 
class of society. There is nowhere a 
single Christian who would feel hurt 
or distressed at not being required to 
swear. 

How low must we descend in the 
scale of intellect or education before 
we encounter the man so ignorant as 
to believe that it is the oath which 
makes the giving false evidence a sin? 
or that it would not be equally sinful 
if unaccompanied by an oath? or who 
seriously believes that the judgments 
of Heaven would not be put in force 
against him, unless he made direct 
appeal to them, and called them down 
upon his own head? We hope that 
it is necessary to descend very low 
before we come to this stratum of pub- 
lic opinion. The. oath, let us remark, 
may be explained and interpfeted so 
as to render it consistent with the 
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most enlightened views of God’s moral 
government ; but when so explained 
and interpreted, it ceases to express 
any more than a solemn affirmation, 
which reminds the Christian that he 
is acting and speaking under the eye 
of God. 

When, out of a court of justice, we 
hear a man support his assertions by 
appeals to Heaven, and dire impreca- 
tions on his own head, we never be- 
lieve him any the more readily on this 
account. On the contrary, if our 
suspicion of his veracity had not been 
excited before, it is called forth the 
moment he begins to swear. It is 
notoriously the greatest liars who 
make these appeals to the judgments 
ef God. When a man swears in a 
court of justice, we know, and he 
knows, that he is liable to punishment 
if he swears to a false statement. If 
the penalty of perjury were removed, 
what would be the value of the oath ? 
If the penalty were attached to the 
solemn affirmation, should we not in- 
stantly recognise that this had become 
invested with all the binding force of 
the oath ? 

We argue the case as between 
Christian and Christian, and on the 
broad admitted principle that this is 
a Christian country; but we must 
add, from a strictly judicial point of 
view, that it is not a satisfactory state 
of the law which permits any indivi- 
dual who chooses to brave the stigma 
of infidelity, to withdraw himself from 
@ court of justice, and probably, by 
withholding his evidence, defeat a 
crimiuval prosecution of great impor- 
tance. When a witness is once 
sworn, if he then refuses to answer 
such questions as the judge authorises 
to be put, he can be committed to 
prison tor contempt of court. But 
there is no way whatever of reaching 
the man whom the court itself declares 
to be incompetent to take the oath. 
It has laid down the principle that an 
oath is necessary, and finds this man 
has suth a state of religious belief, 
that it would be a mockery to swear 
him. The court has bound its own 
hands. It cannot punish him for re- 
fusing to take the oath, for it pro- 
nounces that the oath cannot be ten- 
dered to him. Our law has lately 
added to the necessary provisions for 
securing the presence of a witness, and 
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it is not without means for compelling 
him to speak, or, if a Christian, to be 
sworn; but all these provisions and 
powers may be rendered nugatory, 
and set at defiance, by a simple non 
credo. The man slinks out of court, 
having excited, it may be, the odium 
of all present, but no hand can touch 
him. He returns, perhaps, to rejoice 
amongst his companions over the suc- 
cess of his stratagem. 

This cannot be a satisfactory con- 
dition of the law. We must pass 
some measure for taking the testimony 
of such a man on his declaration or 
assertion, attaching to it, of course, 
all the penalties of perjury. And 
then, when we have relieved from the 
oath every Christian who conscien- 
tiously objects to it, and every man 
who is not a Christian at all, and can- 
not take it, we shall probably find 
that the ground is so narrowed where 
it would be really applicable, that it 
will be the wiser plan to abolish the 
oath altogether. 

We have thus ventured to touch 
upon some of the topics of legal reform, 
chiefly felicitating ourselves on the 
alterations that have been lately 
made. As the work before us re- 
marks, “ experience will probably 
show that, like other human institu- 
tions, they contain evil mixed with 
good. But the very experience which 
detects the former will help to point 
out the true method of correcting it; 
while the continuance of the lstter 
may, and let us trust will, be insured, 
by that willing obedience to existing 
laws— that steady attachment to the 
constitution—that charity to fellow 
subjects, and loyalty to the crown, 
which have ever remarkably distin- 
guished the English people.” 

Jurisprudence must unavoidably 
begin with rude essays, and must 
reach perfection by slow degrees; or 
rather, it will be always approximat- 
ing, in this changeful and perturbed 
scene, towards an unattuinable per- 
fection. It is shaped at first to the 
present emergency, and by the mo- 
mentary passion ; it is violent because 
it is weak ; it strikes uncertain blows, 
and seeks a rude compensation in the 
severity of that blow, which does reach 
the destined criminal; it has often to 
crave aid from superstition, or from 
tyranny, and becomes the slave when 
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it should exercise dominion. Like the 
noble river which gives life to a great 
city, it is in its early course both 
ductile and violent, running with tor- 
rent speed, vehement and capricious, 
along a channel from which, never- 
theless, it may be diverted by slightest 
impediments; till, widening by de- 
grees, and growing ever more tempe- 
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rate as it grows more powerful, it 
takes its broad and peaceful way, and 
pours its uninterrupted waters through 
the heart of populous towns, its banks 
everywhere covered with signs of that 
civilisation to which it has so mainly 
contributed. May such, with us, be 
its potent, tranquil, -beneficent ma- 
turity ! 





MODERN 


A uittLe knowledge went a long 
way in the old times. From those 
professors of occult sciences, whose 
small amount of real information 
made a world of guesses possible to 
the unlearned, we have come by a 
wonderfully rapid progress to an age 
of universal acquirement, where every 
man is bent with the kindest libe- 
rality in making his neighbours as 
wise as himself. No longer a hoard- 
ed commodity, carefully reserved for 
one’s own benefit, or transmitted to 
one’s own disciples with all the awe 
and mystery of forbidden wisdom, a 
piece of uncommunicated knowledge 
seems to burn the fingers of its pos- 
sessor in those days, till he is able to 
fling it abroad into the world. “It 
is scarcely more than a century,” 
says one writer, “since the several 
sciences to which we apply the gene- 
ral name of natural history began’ to 
rouse themselves from a sleep into 
which they had fallen nearly two 
thousand years: before.” Scarcely a 
century! and now we study it in our 
drawing-rooms, and learn it from the 
prelections of our children. Alas for 
the magician’s cap and gown —the 
solemn retirement—the mystic acces- 
sories—the awful solitude and se- 
clusion of him whom princes took 
into their counsels! There is scarcely 
a young lady, who has had the most 
“ordinary advantages,” who could 
not enlighten the philosopher now. 

To us who have to confess and la- 
ment, with a distinguished statesman, 
that we were born in the pre-scientific 
age—to us who do not know a pistil 
from a stamen, an ichthyosaurus 
from a megatherium, or an actinia 
from a mollusc, there is something 
rather mortifying in this universal 
information. That little curly-pated 
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rogue, whom we were buying cakes 
for half an hour ago—the urchin is 
delivering a small lecture to us, before 
we are aware, upon the aquarium, or 
the collection of ferns, or the case of 
fossils, to which we in our innocence 
have led the juvenile philosopher, 
after the same fashion by which our- 
selves were taken to see the dwarf 
and the giant in our holidays ever 
so many yearsago. Youth! Youth! 
thou never-dying Jacob, that will al- 
ways be supplanting what came 
before thee! But our self-opinion is 
by no means flattered by this popular 
philosophy, which mounts the imp on 
stilts, and sends him off amphibious, 
through all the elements, with his 
traps and tools and incomprehensible 
machinery in his learned hands. 
Putting this little private pique 
aside, there is no denying that there 
is very much that is fascinating and 
attractive in these most popular de- 
partments of science. No man shall 
outdo us in reverence for the works 
of God; they are all wonderful, from 
the smallest to the greatest of them; 
and though we dread the name of 
Museum, and tremble at the sight of 
a collection of specimens, we can per- 
fectly appreciate the delight of stum- 
bling over the slippery rocks at low 
tide, or hunting timid wild-flowers 
into the crevices of the hills, or the 
nests of sunny turf on bank and brae. 
We do not object to the thing ; but 
woefully, and from our hearts, we ob- 
ject to the talk, the explanations, the 
universil instructions. Teaching in 
itself, after all, is not a great good; 
it is rather, to tell the truth of it, a 
necessary evil, a thing to be endured, 
but not to be chosen. No fear that 
we will seek too many of the hard 
lessons of experience, the lore of ad- 
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versity, and suffering and pain. Yet 
these are lessons of a loftier kind, in 
general, than words can convey to 
us. We can see nothing beatific in 
the prospect of living among a race of 
lecturers, even. should we ourselves 
by some extraordinary revolution 
become able to lecture in our turn. 
Not long since we heard an eminent 
scientific teacher speaking of some 
favourite pupils of his, who would 
not be content with the experiments 
he showed them, without due ex- 
planation of the same—and con- 
trasting these with another class 
of schoolboys, whose delight in those 
same experiments was only damp- 
ed by the dreadful consciousness 
that they must be explained. Com- 
mend us to the wisdom of the 
schoolboys. 
We are very glad to see the things, oh 
most learned, ingenious, and patient 
philosophers ; but if you love us, let 
us have no explanations. To speak 
seriously, this is the greatest danger 
in the present universal diffusion of 
knowledge. The works of nature are 
always great and wonderful, but we 
are very poor creatures, we mortal 
men. We make pedagogues of our- 
selves over every little morsel of that 
grand world of half-discovered beau- 
ty which lies around us, and are but 
too apt to make our fellows pray that 
we had never begun to “ improve our 
minds.” Also, it would appear that 
to improve a mind is quite a different 
process from improving a man—and 
there is no such bore as your clever 
dabbler in sciences, who may very well 
cram his memory, and even elicit now 
and then some dull spark from his ima- 
gination, without at all increasing the 
abstract agreeability of himself or his 
companionship. Let us premise, how- 
ever, that science, as a pursuit, an oc- 
cupation, rises far above the field of 
our comments. We do not presume to 
interfere with the more elevated and 
stately efforts of human understand- 
ing—it is only science as an amuse- 
ment—science for the million, the pret- 
‘ty books and plans, the pretty machi- 
nery and implements by which it is 
made familiar to the mass of the un- 
studying public, with which we have 
anything to do. 


We like the experiments., 
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Let us take an example. We are 
going to the seaside. Everybody. is 
bound for the sea. The trees are 
burnt brown in our London squares; 
the grass in Hyde Park, scorched and 
trodden, is much more like the grass 
of tapestry than that of the fields ; and 
the whole world is setting forth to 
plunge into the blue water somewhere, 
and forget the dust and the turmoil, 
the noise and the excitement of the 
modern Babel. ‘That is all very well, 
our good friends; but what are you 
going to do when you get there? Mr. 
Kingsley asks the question very seri- 
ously.* Happy little children who can 
dig into the pebbles, and build their 
houses — innocent, unconscious pro- 
phets—on the sand-and on the rock, as 
fancy guides. ‘Thrice happy boys who 
can wade and swim, who can tumble 
into the sea and out of it with a glorious 
impunity, and nothing to fear but the 
reproof of mamma, who is not more 
afraid of their freaks than proud of 
them! But all the rest, of us, what 
are we to do? 

Nobody will deny that the question 
isa hardone. Yonder is the sea, cur- 
ling in upon the beach under the 
sunshine, turning over in a long wreath 
of whitest foam—a glorious, blessed 
creature, laughing a low laugh among 
the rocks—good humoured scorn of us, 
our admiration, our timidity, our dar- 
ing Dancing shells of boats afloat upon 
the rising tide—grey heads of rocks 
and boulders gradually disappearing 
under the water. In our first ecstasy, 
we are quite content to do nothing but 
look out upon the scene, and con- 
gratulate each other. Everything 
cries holiday to our delighted ears. 
The waves croon upon the beach, 
growing wilder, sadder as the evening 
falls, and our restless human eyes 
wander out upon the undulating line, 
and beset the grey horizon yonder, 
piercing further, further, if we might 
but see. We have a soul above the 
parade, the promenading visitors, the 
reading-room and the curiosity shops. 
We are occupied with the lights and 
shadows, the headland in the twilight 
yonder, the retreating coast still red- 
dened with the last look of the sun. 
What are we todo? We throw back 
the words with scorn—To do! With 
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such a scene before us, it is an insult 
to ask the question. 

But Mr. Kingsley makes no account 
of the rapture of arrival. He sets us 
down at once as extremely common- 

lace people, really not much worth 
is trouble. He says, “ You foreknow 
your doom by sad experience. A 
great deal of dressing—a lounge in the 
club-room—a stare out of the window 
with the telescope—an attempt to take 
a bad sketch—a walk up one parade 
and down another—interminable read- 
ing of the silliest of novels, over 
which you fall asleep on a bench in 
the sun, and probably have your um- 
brella stolen.” Now we distinctly 
object to have our instructor write us 
down an ass after this summary 
fashion. It is bad policy; our vanity 
is aroused. We carry an umbrella! 
We sleep upon a bench in the sun! 
We beg Mr. Kingsley’s pardon. In- 
stead of the silliest of novels, it is an 
old volume: of Fraser’s Magazine, 
where there is Hypatia, or Yeast, or 
Mr. Broderip’s notes, to make us wise, 
which we are lugging under our arm. 
And to tell the very truth, if these 
little heroes on the beach, with their 
wooden spades and. straw baskets, 
their brown holland overalls, their 
straw hats—-and those pretty poky 
sun-bonnets, with the pretty face 
hidden inthe depths of them, looking 
out of their cool recess of grateful 
shade—beguile our eyes and thoughts 
a while from the philosophic page, we 
humbly conceive that the amusement 
is quite as elevated as if we were 
picking up stranded starfishes, or 
seizing upon common bits of sea-weed 
with the undiscriminating enthusiasm 
of a beginner. If we, asa matter of 
individual taste, prefer a game of 
romps with our bairns upon the shore, 
or even march in true Cockney felicity 
at the head of a procession of donkeys 
baby-ridden, what right has Mr. 
Kingsley to conclude that we are less 
worthily occupied than he? We hold 
it a fundamental point of our creed, 
that no man has any right to think 
less worthily of another than of him- 
self. Ye who affirm so stoutly con- 
cerning the multitude—the hapless 
multitude which does not write books, 
and is not “gifted,’—who conclude 
with so much ease that all of us, voice- 
less people, do our religion as a mat- 
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ter of form, and spend our time of 
rest and pleasure, “wandering up 
and down, still wrapt up each in their 
little world of vanity and self-interest, 
unconscious of what and where they 
really are, as they gaze lazily around 
on earth and sea and sky, and have 


No speculation in those eyes, 
Which they do glare withal !” 


—who gave you a warrant to set down 
your fellow-creatures so summarily? 
To be disdainful of one’s neighbour is 
the poorest sign in the world of one’s 
own superiority. We remember us 
affectionately of Chaucer’s touch of 
delicate art in his description of the 
early summer. It is the time, he says, 
“when folk are longen io gon on pil- 
grimages.” The old poet knew better 
than the new philosopher what a 
genuine natural thrill it was, and how 
it was by no means confined to clever 
folk, or people who could tell all about 
it ina book. Does Mr. Kingsley sup- 
pose that such a man as he describes 
afterwards as the proper and fully 
qualified naturalist, could ever drone 
out his sea-side holiday, or his holiday 
anywhere, as does the humdrum and 
stupid individual whom Mr. Kingsley 
has the presumption to identify with 
us, his reader?—or, is his beginning 
address aud exhortation only a new 
way of expressing his gratitude that 
he is not as other men are? However 
it may be, we are not at all disposed 
to assent to this summary settlement 
of our own character. There may be 
but one Rector of Eversley in the 
world, and only a few Mr. Gosses, 
but we are not all blockheads either, 
all the hapless rest of us. We have 
sundry speculations in our brains, if 
our eyes are not so eloquent as those 
of the Rev. Charles Kingsley. The 
sea that booms upon the coast brings 
voices in it even to our ears, though 
they are not the voices of the Actin. 
Perhaps we have troubles in our lot 
that our philosopher wots not of: 
perhaps, when we turn to the sunset 
yonder, which he counts us gazing at 
in mere fatuity, we are bracing our 
faint hearts with thought of certain 
glorious creatures yonder, who were 
once ours, and will be ours again, 
when our Lord withdraws the feeble 

lanet of our life into the other 

eavens; perhaps we are comforting 
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ourselves with unwitting similitudes, 
seeing our cares in these bold waves 
which God has bound and limited that 
they shall not overwhelm us. Yes, 
we are no great things the best of us— 
bat some certain spectres have met 
with us all on our wayfaring, as elo- 
a as the weedy Muse of Natural 

istory—and we really do not find 
ourselves primarily awakened by shells 
and zoophytes to our first faint obser- 
vation of the wonderful works of God. 

Again we repeat, we have no quarrel 
with science, nor even with scientific 
amusements, and those popular ex- 
positions which bring it down to “the 
meanest capacity.” Our quarrel is 
purely with the assumption that there 
is something, wholesomer, more elevat- 
ing, improving, and noble in this branch, 
of knowledge than in other branches 
—in this amusement or accomplish- 
ment, than in others of the same. 
We were actually at the sea-side the 
other day, as it chanced, in bodily 
presence, and not merely in imagina- 
tion. The breeze, though it was of 
the chillest—the rush of the foaming 
water, and the full triumphant sun- 
shine, which never seems to enjoy its 
own glory so thoroughly anywhere as 
on the sea, charmed us out of our- 
self for the time. Public opinion, 
seated on the Parade within sight, for- 
bade us emulating the happy urchins 
—the doubly happy shrimper, who 
trudged with heavy step through the 
water up to his knees. No, we had 
to keep out of it; we had to content 
ourself upon the wet and glistening 
margin, watching how, as the sun went 
down, the wreathed crest of the in- 
coming waves was lighted up behind 
with a magical touch not to be de- 
scribed in words; for the sun by this 
time was lower than we, and the white 
illuminated foam came between us 
and that last ray which gleamed be- 


hind the water, so that we might have . 


called it a very sea-nymph’s lamp, had 
it not been unspeakably more glorious. 
But by-and-by we came upon sundry 
low rocks, with tiny pools about them, 
as clear as light itself, and sundry 
curious creatures dwelling in the same 
—zoophytes of the meanest order, we 
suppose—for they were far from being 
gorgeous or beautiful—with those long 
ends of green ribbon clinging to the 
stones about, and merry little crabs 
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busy in the water. We are no natu- 
ralist, but our curiosity is not less 
than another's, so we straightway for- 
got the sunshine—forgot the illumi- 
nated wreath of foam —the silvery 
ringing of the waters—the wonderful 
shading of the sky. Were we the 
better for it? Did we rise in the scale 
of intellectual enjoyment, because we 
were poking into the pool, instead of 
maintaining our common altitude, and 
looking at what lay before us? Were 
we a more elevated being, or doing 
more service to ourself or our fellows ? 
We cannot believe it. We came 
away, alas! pricked in our conscience, 
beeause of a hapless living thing which 
we had unwittingly detached from its 
rock—and we really did not feel that 
curiosity about those unknown atoms 
of existence was in any way a nobler 
sensation or a more profitable, than 
the charmed gaze on sea and sky 
from which we had been beguiled. 
But this has nothing to do with 
science! ‘True, it has not very much to 
do with it; it only has to do with the 
inordinate estimation which amateur 
investigators give to their own studies, 
and to the assumed superiority of these 
ursuits over other pursuits. Mr. 
ingsley’s respectable head clerk, who 
sallies out at midnight to sugar the 
trees for moths, has a perfect right to 
his fancy; and we may be charitably 
permitted to hope that the honest man 
was a “single gentleman,” and had 
no family at home to be disturbed by 
his nocturnal studies; but how he is 
a better man on this account than his 
brother clerk, who has no drawers of 
insects, but who contents himself with 
overlooking Johnny’s copybook, and 
hearing Matilda play her last tune, 
and reading the newspaper in his 


‘lawful leisure by the fireside, that is 


all the brighter and all the better 
ordered for his presence —we cannot 
at all make out. Neither, though Mr. 
Gosse’s Aquarium—the case of glass 
full of sea-water, sea-plants, and 
living creatures, by which he makes 
us acquainted with modes and cus- 
toms at the bottom of the sea—is the 
prettiest toy in the world, and one of 
the most interesting, does it particu- 
larly strike us, why a young lady who 
has managed to become the happy 
ossessor of one of those mimic oceans, 
as an immediate call to look down 
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upon all the other young ladies who 
only have embroidery-frames. Let 
us see how Mr. Kingsley treats this 
feminine view of the question :— 


“Your daughters perhaps have been 
seized with the prevailing ‘ Pteridomania,’ 
and are collecting and buying ferns, with 
Ward’s cases wherein to keep them (for 
which you have to pay), and wrangling 
over unpronounceable names of species 
(which seem to be different in each new 
fern-book that they buy), till the Pteri- 
domania seems to you somewhat of a 
bore, and yet you cannot deny that they 
find an enjoyment in it, and are more 
active, cheerful, and self-forgetful over it, 
than they would have been over novels 
aud gossip, crotchet and Berlin-wool. At 
least you will confess that the abomina- 
tion of ‘Fancy Work,’ that standing 
cloak for dreamy idleness (not to mention 
the injury which it does to poor starving 
needlewomen), has all but vanished from 
your drawiag-room since the Lady ferns 
and Venus’s hair appeared, and that you 
could not help yourself looking now and 
then at the said ‘Venus’s hair,’ and agree- 
ing that Nature’s real beauties were some- 
what superior tc the ghastly woollen 
caricatures which t..ey had superseded.” 


Now, a case of ferns is pretty enough 
in its way, but a pretty figure stoop- 
ing over an embroidery-frame is about 
as much prettier, in our old-fashioned 
opinion, as it is possible to conceive, 
and it seems to us that there is a far 
higher and nobler human sentiment in 
the labours of the young mother who 
clothes her infant in the “ clean linen, 
pure and white,” put together, every 
dainty morsel of it, by her owa tender 
fingers, and wept and smiled, - and 

rayed over through her sweet days of 
ope, than in the rarest collection of 
ferns which she could possibly have 
accumulated, while all those pretty 
things were being made for her by 
hired and. careless hands. We have 
no objection to the Lady ferns and the 
Venus’s hair, but we have a tenderer 
liking for the girl’s pretty love-tokens, 
the woman’s work, the primitive oc- 
cupation of feminine wit and feminine 
fingers. The little frocks and pina- 
fores, that are mmma’s making, are 
agreeable to our prejudiced eyes, we 
confess ; and we humbly opine mamma 
would not have made them had she 
been utterly scornful of “ fancy-work ” 
in the days of her young ladyhood. 
We are extremely sceptical more- 
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over of the superior moral influence 
of the ferns. Wrangling over unpro- 
nounceable names is not a priori evi- 
dence of self-forgetfulness; neither is it 
at all good moral discipline to consider 
our study or owr amusement so much 
loftier and better than other people’s, 
that we ure able to look down from 
our platform upon the frivolities 
around us. Cakes and ale may be 
extremely refreshing to our neigh- 
bour,—though we are virtuous, and 
prefer ‘‘ strawberry ice and a wafer ;” 
and if their researches into natural 
history make our young people as 
arrogant as Mr. Kingsley would have 
them, we had almost rather see natu- 
ral history return into the gloom of 
the unknown, than spoil a parcel of 
fresh minds with undue self-estima- 
tion, or rob our sons and our daugh- 
ters of a morsel of the sweet natural 
humility of youth. 

We will leave Glaucus immediately 
—only a moment’s patience more, and 
we are duuve with him. We can get 
all the science Mr. Kingsley is pleased 
to give us in other books, especially 
in Mr. Gouse’s Aquarium, from which, 
besides smaller contributions, Glauews 
is pleased to quote as many as eight 
or ten pages at a stretch; but we 
could find few more perfect specimens 
of the assumption and self-importance 
which is so unpleasant an adjunct of 
the pretensions of science, and which, 
we fear, threatens to become an un- 
failing attribute of the “superior ” 
people—the “enlightened class,” who 
do us the favour to direct our opinions 
in these days. This is not only wrong 
and bad, but extremely foolish and 
short-sighted, and leads our talented 
friends into sad mistakes sometimes. 
This poor world requires a vast deal 
of ballast to keep it steady. We are 
not all intellect—naked spirits soaring 
inte the impalpable skies ; and there 
are other kinds of power recognised 
among us than even the power of 
genius or the inferior gifts of clever- 
ness and talent. Mr. Kingsley says: 
“A Cromarty stone-mason is now, 
perhaps, the most important man in 
the city of Edinburgh, by dint of 
a work on fossil fishes. We are 
amazed, and rub our eyes, and read 
again. ‘The most important man! 
We have read the books and the 
articles of Mr. Hugh Miller with great 
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admiration. He has a fluent and 
graceful style—a good command of 
language—a genuine acquaintance 
with external nature. We, who skip- 
ped the geology in them, had, never- 
theless, great pleasure in his books; 
and when a scientific work interests 
an unscientific reader, the fact is a 
considerable testimonial to its powers. 
But an important man! A literary 
man, to our thinking, is only a man in 
his own circle, like any other private 
individual. Outside his circle, he is a 
Voice and no person—an influence it 
may be, and in his way a power, but 
not a man. Literature is not standing- 
ground enough for such pretensions. 
He who is to be a man in his age must be 
something more than a writer ; and the 
writer who is not content to bea Voice 
ought to make at once another and 
clearly separated platform, if his am- 
bition is to present himself before the 
world. When we mount upon onr pile 
of books, and call upon the world to 
hear us, because talk is our vocation, 
and we are its true guides, the world will 
certainly laugh and turn to the pro- 
saic hustings opposite, where, perhaps, 
the speakers have not our genius, yet 
somehow or other, are more tangible 
personages than we. No, sir; you 
are a very clever writer—we acknow- 
ledge your influence—we read your 
books—we accept your ideal charac- 
ters into our acquaintance, and quote 
their speeches as we quote the speeches 
oi our friends. We have the highest ad- 
miration of your genius, your powers, 
and your accomplishments, but we do 
not acknowledge you as an indivi- 
dual—and if you are wise, you will 
never build your importance as a man 
upon your claims as a writer: it is a 
bitter and sad blunder in the experi- 
ence of many a shipwrecked life. The 
poor writer who has once been a lion, 
and who imagines people are seeking 
him when they are only seeking “ the 
author of” some popular volume, is 
but a gentle type of the mortifications 
which must await the man who hopes 
for an important place in the crowded 
stage of life because he has written 
books. No; every one of us is man 
enough in his own home and sanc- 
tuary. Let us be sufficiently gener- 
ous to rejoice that our work is no 
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drudgery, but the work of all others 
most enjoyable, and, if we choose 
it, most noble—that our day’s work 
brings us those day’s wages which are 
not ignoble pieces of money, but com- 
fort, and peace, and happiness to our 
own home, help and succour to the 
homes of others; and the man among 
us who is not content, besides all this, 
with touching hearts and lightening 
cares, and winning bits of light and 
beauty out of the dusty world to cheer 
the wayfarer, but fumes to have his 
class regarded as important men, is no 
true brother of our craft and guild! 
Alas and alas, there is no science 
in us! Whither did we stray from— 
but, indeed, to step from Glaucus to 
the Aqguarium* is no toilsome journey. 
If we want bits of Mr. Gosse, we have 


only to turn the page, so largely in- 


debted is Mr. Kingsley to his brother 
naturalist; but we prefer taking up 
the pretty, modest, simple-hearted 
volume, which, if it has none of Mr. 
Kingsley’s gorgeous descriptions, has 
nothing either of the pretension or 
importance of this reverend philo- 
sopher. Mr. Gosse does not make 
much attempt at fine writing ; he does 
not at all condescend to his audience— 
indeed, he is happily unconscious of 
us, doing his own natural business, 
thinking of what he is about, and not 
of the train of wondering disciples at 
his side. He is not a great writer ; 
but, though now and then we find 
him employing his Actinze and Ulva 
to point a spiritual reflection, or sym- 
bolise a Christian sentiment, after a 
fashion which we are rather doubtful 
of, he is beyond question a good and 
pious man. He is no amateur either ; 
—one feels that it zs his business, 
which he goes about so unpretend- 
ingly ; and his book is, without doubt, 
not only what people call ‘‘ a very in- 
structive,” but also a very handsome 
and indisputably agreeable volume. 
Notwithstanding, it is one which we 
warn all prudent papxs, who, in this 
year of war and income-tax, have no 
great margin of superfluous sovereigns 
to meet the whims of the young people, 
carefully to keep out of their houses ; 
for if it once gets a lodgment in draw- 
ing-room or school-room, we may 
safely trust to every boy and girl of 
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spirit that there will be very little 

eace in that devoted household till it 

as made an attempt at an Aquarium. 

Yes, there it is, an oblong glass box 
of greenish water—a mimic world. 
The forest trees are thin, but they are 
growing ; the bits of rock throw sha- 
dows great enough to be gigantic to 
the busy maltitudes who shelter under 
them. Little creatures are gleaming 
about hither and thither, in that state 
of perfect passive happiness, of which, 
lucky fellow, your little fish on a hot 
summer day, and in his native ele- 
ment, is the true exemplar. Curious 
unknown “ things”—bundles of the 
most delicate little thongs of soft 
brown leather tipped with pink—and 
blunter petals of diverse colours, which 
you might suppose, if your imagina- 
tion was unfurnished with any better 
simile, to be specimens of the flowers 
which cooks cut from turnips, exe- 
cuted by an artiste of first-rate abili- 
ties—are dwelling upon bits of stone 
everywhere ; and here are pretty little 
red flowers growing out of complicated 
tubes of stone or shell—very pretty 
tiny blossoms, rare ornaments for those 
serpentine cylinders out of which they 
grow. Hush! here comes a merry 
fellow, a halftransparent shrimp, 
prancing like a little marine centaur 
on his front paws. He touches the red 
blossom accidentally as he passes, 
when, lo! it sinks into its tube, swift 
as a breath; and those long coils of 
soft brown, swaying about upon the 
water, and finding one of his aforesaid 
legs in their way, do presently, as it 
seems, bestow a noiseless pinch upon 
the unwary passenger, whereat Sir 
Shrimp draws in his limb, rubs it dole- 
fully across his mustache, and medi- 
tates reprisals. But here comes a 
more formidable antagonist, a heavy 
dragoon among these flying horse—a 
creatufe of the lobster kind, carrying 
his house upon his back, and stum- 
bling along with great noise and clat- 
ter, ringing his shell against the 
stones. On he comes, the blind or 
careless monster, striding his long 
legs over the very crest of this brown 
Briareus with the hundred arms. One 
can see that he is pinched too in some 
noiseless imperceptible fashion, and 
winces for a moment; but his coat is 
stouter than the transparent mail of 
his little cousin ; and as the big fellow 
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sprawls and stumbles on undismayed, 
the arms of the Anemone close and 
shrink, and recede before him, till there 
is nothing but a brown soft leathery 
tuft upon the rock. Wait a moment— 
the mailed giant has plunged over to 
the abyss of sand below, and he has 
scarcely descended, when the hundred 
arms are waving forth again, coiling 
and uncoiling, gathering in invisible 
prey to an invisible mouth, as undis- 
turbed and serene as if there were no 
monsters in the world. A hundred 
other little contests, where small harm 
is done, are going on within these four 
walls of glass, It is a wonderful little 
world, but it is not exactly an Eden ; 
they have their misunderstandings and 
“ difficulties ” these small active peo- 
ple. Enterprise, activity, unfailing 
spirit are among them. They never 
know when they are beaten, like our 
obstinate old troops in the Peninsula, 
but persevere in their dogged way 
till they have overcome, or else wisel 

bend before the storm, and vanquis 

it by yielding. As you gaze, you can- 
not help investing with human qua- 
lities and passions these far-off crea- 
tures, a long way down the scale of 
existence, yet not a whit less wonder- 
fully made than we—nay more perfect 
in their limited range, more fuily 
equipped and provided for all the 
chances of their life, and far more 
completely acquainted with the little 
world in which they have their being. 
Strange it is when one considers it— 
how doubtful our reasonings are, and 
after what a confused and blundering 


‘fashion, and ages of experiment, we 


reach to our conclusions—conclusions 
to which instinct comes unerringly, 
without a moment’s pause or thought. 
What poor mistakes we would be, with 
all our pride and mightiness, in God’s 
wonderful creation, if we did not re- 
cognise that grand and marvellous 
incompleteness which takes us out of 
the grasp of our present sphere and cir- 
cumstance to be perfected by nothing 
less than God and heaven. 

Such as we have tried to describe— 
only containing a hundred marvels 
more than can be noted at a glance, 
or studied in a year—is the Aquarium, 
the most wonderful little microcosm 
ever presented to the bigger world— 
and which her Majesty's lieges ma 
not only examine in the Regent Par 
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Gardens, at their leisure, but form 
for themselves in their own parlours, 
halls, or conservatories, for very small 
cost—sea-water being procurable not 
only from the briny depths of ocean, 
but from a certain chemist in Holborn, 
to whom Neptune, thrbugh Mr. Gosse, 
has communicated the secret of pre- 
paring it. Speak of your jardiniére, 
your clusters of forced exotics, which 
are scarcely at all out of place in the 
perfumed and luxurious air of draw- 
Ing-room or boudoir — these living 
flowers are living at the bottom of 
the sea, although you, most worshipful 
naturalist, at present examining the 
same, are standing in patent leather 
boots upon a Turkey carpet, instead 
of having wet sand and delusive fuct 
under your feet, and a spring-tide 


flowing in upon your uncertain stand- : 


ing-ground. Among those plants, and 
buds, and blossoms far inland, where 
the horizon is broken only by rural 
trees and church steeples, or by 
roofs of houses, spires, and chimneys, 
the outline of the town—where there 
is no breath of ocean in the breeze 
and not a single gleam within sight, 
far or near, of the dazzling wavy sur- 
face, the broad mirror of the heavens 
—it is, notwithstanding, a true sea in- 
to which the curious gazer looks—a 
morsel of genuine life—of nature that 
cannot be sophistocated—a corner of 
that wonderful world, where the old 
Tritons play and mermaids sing — 
where Fancy once had undisturbed 
possession-—where hoary Neptune 
knew no prying intruder in those cool 
green halls of his, where the sea- 
nymphs lighted him with silvery 
lamps, and the Nereids played about 
his pearly car. These are the very 
blossoms of his flower-garden, far un- 
der the shining wave—the very gems 
of his marble columns—the rubies and 
the sapphires of his crown; and Nep- 
tune himself: is probably not so well 
acquainted with them by this time as 
is Mr. Gosse, who has not been wearing 
them about his wrists and ankles these 
few thousand years, and consequently 
has not yet come to regard them with 
that familiarity which breeds con- 
tempt. 

The principle of the Aquarium, how- 
ever, discloses to us other truths of 
nature, and other discoveries of science, 
than merely the habits and history of 
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those strange and beautiful creatures, 
and this world under the water. We 
have always had a great dislike to 
the custom, so common among our 
poorer neighbours, of blocking up their 
own small window, in their full room, 
with dusty geraniums and _ sickly 
fuchsias, things which in our igno- 
rance we denounced, as shutting out 
no small amount of air and light from 
the apartment, which had need of 
all it could get from the breeze and 
the sky. In our ignoranee we said it ; 
and there in brightest confutation 
stands the mimic sea. God’s benefi- 
cent self-compensating laws have so 
ordered it, says the voice of Science, 
that as His living creatures exhaust 
the atmosphere He has made for them, 
the trees of His planting, the flowers 
of His painting, the humblest mem- 
bers of the vegetable kingdom are 
daily, hourly, noiselessly, renewing 
it, breathing from every leaf, and 
twig, and blossom, fresh life into the 
fainting air. Your shabby poplars in 
your suburban garden, your tiny 
laburnums, your quick-growing aspen, 
your elder and hawthorn, in your little 
squares they are all silent, unobtrud- 
ing benefactors, doing their almsdeeds 
with never a thought of gratitude ; 
and all those odours of the flowers, 
which poets sometimes show to us as 
incense rising up to heaven, are of 
the nature of that truest incense which 
disperses itself in blessing and tender- 
ness to earth and man. It is one of 
those wonderful and exquisite balanc- 
ings in which the economy of God 
abounds. The vine and the fig-tree, 
under which the peaceful man reposes, 
the humbler elm and ash that shelter 
ourselves, are busied in their invisible 
vocation, replenishing the atmosphere 
which we exhaust,—while, perhaps, a 
vague admiration of their foliage, and 
the light and shadow playing among 
their leaves, is all the thought of them 
that comes into our minds as we lie 
under the grateful shade, and are re- 
vived unwittingly by the breathing 
of the leaves. It is this principle of 
life which makes such a beautiful toy 
as an Aquarium a possibility. Their 
sea and their air would be exhausted 
in a day or two, if these beautiful 
creatures of the waters were placed 
alone in their placid ocean; but 
when you introduce there, first of all, 
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the plants familiar to these waters— 
the delicate and wonderful leaflets, 
finer than the finest web that ever 
silkworm spun, the graceful branch- 
ing stems and mimic forests, in which 
every eye must see beauty, but few 
could see use, you secure perpetual 
freshness, perpetual life, and health, 
and animation to your miniature sea. 
The animate creature and the plant, 
which it seems a cruel injustice to 
call inanimate, so beautiful are its 
delicate leaves as it sways upon the 
water, are mutually communicating 
strength and existence to each other,— 
and life goes on in this calm ocean 
here, as it (oes in the great tempestuous 
ocean a hundred or a thousand miles 
away, and in the wilder sea of civil- 
ised and human habitation, by a 
subtle and scarcely recognised inter- 
communication of the great principles 
of existence. Science has never taught 
us anything stranger or more beautiful 
than this universal power of nature, 
nor anything which more emphatically 
proclaims to us the exquisite harmony 
of God’s ways and works ; and a great 
discovery of natural laws had never 
a® more beautiful or fitting develop- 
ment than this has in its translated 
sea. 7 
To return to Mr. Gosse. He takes to 
himself no merit as the inventor of 
the Aquarium ; indeed, he does not 
seem to have been the first person 
to whom the idea occurred, nor even 
the first to put it in practice: never- 
theless it is, and will be, Gosse’s 
Aquarium, and there can be no doubt 
that this gentleman has brought the 
suggestion to perfection, by whomso- 
ever it was first given. His book de- 
tails, first of all, his own experience 
in collecting and preserving the in- 
mates of his salt-water museum—the 
sea-weed, as we call it—the wonderful 
zoophytes, crustacea, and molluses of 
the collection. The weeds most suit- 
able he describes as those wonderful, 
wrinkled, puckered leaves of delicate 
green tissue, with which we are all ac- 
quainted, which fisher-folk call sea-let- 
tuce, and which Mr. Gosse calls ulva ; 
and some others rarer, and still more 
beautiful, of brilliant tints and fairy 
texture. But we will let our author de- 
scribe them himself,—the scene being 
a rocky beach, far under high-water 
mark, where the -tide has ebbed to its 
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lowest point, “laying bare large tracts 
of surface that are ordinarily covered 
by the sea,” and where Mr. Gosse has 
pursued the tide, and, armed with 
sundry jars and hammers, pursues his 
avocation close upon its margin, on 
the ledges of black rock that project 
into the sea. He says— 

“ An unpractised foot would find the 
walking precarious and dangerous, for the 
rocks are rough and sharp, and the dense 
matting of black bladder-weed with 
which they are covered, conceals many 
abrupt and deep clefts beneath its slimy 
drapery. These fissures, however, are 
valuable to us. We lift up the hanging 
mass of olive weed (Fucus) from the edge, 
and find the sides of the clefts often 
fringed with the most delicate and lovely 
forms of sea-weed; such, for example, as 
the winged Delesseria (D. alata) which 
grows in thin much-cut leaves of the 
richest crimson hue, and the feathery 
Ptilota (P. plumosa) of a duller red. 
Beneath the shadow of the coarser weeds 
delights also to grow the Chondrus, in the 
form of little leafy bushes, each leaf 
widening to a flattened tip. When 
viewed growing in its native element, 
this plant is particularly beautiful; 
for its numerous leaves glow with reful- 
gent reflections of azure, resembling the 
colour of tempered steel. . Turn- 
ing from the hidden clefts, we explore the 
deep pools that lie between the ledges. 
High wading-boots are necessary for 
this purpose, as we have to work in the 
water. The great oar-weeds and tangles 
(Laminaria) are growing here, large olive 
weeds that wave to and fro with the un- 
dulations of the sea. . Among 
these grow clusters of an elegantly frilled 
species, of delicate thin texture, and yellow 
brown hue, bearing no slight resemblance 
to the tresses of some fair lady ; this also 
is a Laminaria. In these pools 
grow also those bunches of broad dark 
red leaves which are probably the most 
conspicuous of all the marine plants in the 
collection. My readers will recognise 
them when I say that they are generally 
about as large as one’s hand, smooth and 
glossy, of a dark crimson hue, but apt to 
run off into a pale greenish tint towards 
the tips. This plant is the Dulse, or 
Dillis (Rhodyminia palmata), which is 
eaten by the poor of our northern 
shores as a luxury. This is a showy 
plant, very beautiful when its tufts of 
large deep red fronds are seen in the sea, 
where the perpetual wash of the waves 
keeps their surface clean and glossy, but 
not very suitable for an aquarium.” 
Higher up upon the shore “a weed is 
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found growing in dense patches on the 
perpendicular and overshadowed edges 
of the rock, which, when examined, looks 
like a multitude of tiny oval bladders of 
red wine, set end to end in chains. This 
pretty sea-weed is called Chylocladia 
articulata. Here also grows the stony 
coralline, a plant of a dull purple hue, 
bearing some resemblance to that just 
named in the peculiar jointed form of its 
growth.” 


So our readers will perceive that 
there is abundant colour in the flower- 
gardens of Father Neptune, while, for 
texture and delicacy, no production of 
our duller soil can rival those fairy 
leaflets, so exquisite in their forms and 
hues; and this is the vegetation of 
the Aquarium, the oxygen-giving and 
life-preserving leafage which keeps the 
airs and currents sweet in the little 
sea. 

Now for the creatures. Mr. Gosse’s 
affections are large and expansive. He 
does not refuse to the merry crab, the 
industrious little winkle, the silver- 
finned and darting fishie, a place in 
his heart; but Mr. Gosse has his 
weakness, and confesses it. The Ac- 
tinie are the darling children of our 
kind philosopher Not the little 
prancing prawn, the cavalier of the 
sea, nor the ferocious little goby, its 
Turk and cruel Saracen, can at all 
rival the love he bears to those serene 
existences rooted on the rock, which 
are flowers and yet creatures—wonder- 
ful links between the animate and in- 
animate—things that eat and breathe, 
that move and fight, and yet are 
searcely to be called organised exist- 
ences. Formed and coloured like the 
loveliest blossoms, the sea anemone 
has yet the powers of self-preserva- 
tion and of self-sustenance, as neither 
trees nor blossoms have. When 
dangers approach, it shrinks and hides 
itself till the peril is over, and night 
and day it caters for its healthy and 
vigorous appetite ; and, fixed upon its 
morsel of rock, it is as truly predatory 
as any border rider that ever harried 
Northumberland. The zoophyte is 
the standing marvel of the Aquarium ; 
every movement of its waving fingers 
looks miraculous, and we gaze with 
wonder, which can find no words, upon 
its rapid retreat from danger, its noise- 
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less effusion of malice, its self-defence, 
its instantaneous recovery when the 
attack is over. The pride of Mr, 
Gosse’s heart are these wonderful 
living flowers. Their beauty, their ha- 
bits, their instinctive characteristic 
action, though it is strange to use such 
words concerning these watery blos- 
soms of existence, it is his particular 
pleasure to dwell upon, and we do not 
wonder at his partiality for things 
so wonderful imagination never made. 

We cannot pause to tell how Mr. 
Gosse collects the animals for this 
little world of his, though we had in- 
tended doing so; nor how he has his 
own board of health and incorruptible 
sanatary officers in the small universe 
of sea-water ; but it is no Eden, this 
primitive phase of existence—ag- 
gressors and resistants, tyrants and 
victims, are among the inhabitants ; 
frightful little cannibals, furious duel- 
lists, improper people ; yet, in spite of 
crashed individuals and oppressed 
races, law and order keep always the 
upper hand in the little world as in the 
big—and the grand economy goes on, 
employing and improving everything. 
When we say again it is a beautiful 
toy, we mean no depreciation of the 
higher pretensions of the Aquarium— 
all of us may learn our lesson from it, 
and few, we think, could learn the 
principle clearly demonstrated by its 
construction, without interest or with- 
out gratitude. 

But to confine our admiration to the 
Aquarium is to do injustice to the 
manifold etforts of popular science for 
our amusement and occupation. Talk 
of a sea, as if we needed that, even in 
miniature, to amaze us with undis- 
covered wonders!—why, a drop of 
water is space and verge enough for 
mysteries of nature as marvellous as 
behemoth or leviathan ; and there is 
not a pool by the wayside in which we 
might not find, among the floating 
water-lilies, nations more numerous 
than all the clamorous tongues and 
peoples which spread our human fol- 
lies through the world. In a little 
book, pretty and unpretending, which 
calls itself simply Drops of Wuter,* and 
is written by a lady, leisurely people 
may learn a mode of amusing them- 
selves not much inferior to that of the 
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Aquarium, and involving less cost and 
trouble. Here you want nothing but 
a microscope and a drop from a pool; 
the little greenish globule of stagnant 
water demands no case of glass to en 
close, no careful search to populate its 
tiny universe. We bend our unin- 
structed eye to the lens with a smile, 
wondering, in the presumption of our 
ignorance, what there may be here to 
call for our notice, when, lo! a score 
of merry creatures are revealed before 
us, little dancing atoms of bright 
colour, things which have eyes and 
stomachs, and may doubtless be short- 
sighted or bilious as well as we. 
Without these magic circles of glass, 
we could never have discovered the 
tiny monads ; and when these hapless 
creatures, in some-gigantic devasta- 
tion, are swallowed up, a nation at a 
time, by a gloomy Tuartarus, immense 
and desperate, we have no reason to 
suppose that they will ever guess at 
the name of the abyss, or know it is 
a human throat which annihilates 
their race. It is curious to note, in 
the illustrations of this book, some 
score of small extraordinary shapes in 
every little globe, each endowed with 
a learned euphonious name rather 
longer than its own tiny person. And 
these invisible morsels of life have 
their habits too—their ways of work- 
ing, of devouring, of multiplying —their 
raids and wars, their idiosyncrasies, 
their characteristic peculiarities. The 
infinite Creator of all has not made 
two of them entirely alike—they are 
as diverse as we are in our powers and 
capabilities, and they are very much 
more diverse than we in shapes and 
forms of beauty. To this curious 
world one can. penetrate. with very 
little exertion. A goblet of stagnant 
water will give forth a universe to 
every possessor of a microscope; a 
leaf from his garden will disclose a 
kingdom; and, indeed, there seems 
scarcely any limit to the wonders 
which we may discover in every inch 
of this material globe, if we will but 
take the pains to look at it aright. 
And here is Botany building its pal- 
aces, laying out its acres, whispering 
in weird consultation with the occult 
sciences, and making climates for it- 
self. We have the tenderest affection 
for flowers of every class and name, 
and the superb results of scientific 
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gardening can have no more admiring 
spectator than we, who however, can 
boast more personal acquaintance with 
the speedwells and the primroses, 
the wild-brier and hawthorn in the 
hedges, than with anything of loftier 
birth or longer name. But of all the 
popular sciences, we are tantalised 
and provoked more perpetually by 
this science of botany than by all its 
brethren put together. Sir Joseph 
Paxton may build a Crystal Palace, 
but: he cannot invent such names as 
rose or violet ; and what mortal man, 
we crave to know, could take an 
Escholtzia Californica into his heart? 
Do you know the Ozalis acetosella, 
most courteous reader? What do 
you think it is? The wood sorrel, 
the fairy blossom, the flower of the 
poets! After this, we humbly opine 
any enormity is possible. We have 
a standing quarrel with a dear friend 
of our own, who, to our intense irrita- 
tion, insists upon informing us, when 
we look up to the graceful shade of 
the acacia over our heads, that the 
correct and proper name is Robinia, 
and that we are entirely mistaken in 
our nomenclature. A Robinia! doubt- 
less called after some respectable Mr. 
Robins, who supposed himself the 
finder of it. Of course, our only plan 
is to retire in dudgeon from the de- 
graded tree, and breathe a secret ana- 
thema against the offending science. 
No. A Victoria Regia may bea beau- 
tiful stranger, but never can be the 
flower of our hearts like a water- 
lily; and our botanists have a won- 
derful deal to learn in the science of 
names—a sadly neglected cognate 
branch of their especial lore. Some- 
thing might be done, perbaps, if Par- 
liament, at its leisure, would consider 
the wisdom of making it peval for any 
botanist to learn the Latin tongue; 
but our governors have so many pri- 
vate squabbles to get through, in the 
first place, that we fear ptblie ques- 
tions of importance like this must bide 
their time. 

While we are thus reminded of the 
Crystal Palace and its crowds of 
beautiful floral inhabitants, we can- 
not help glancing aside to intimate 
our dread that Professor Owen's “re- 
storations,” however true they may 
be, are rather a, damp upon the fer- 
vour of geological visions. When we 
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read one of Mr. Hugh Miller’s retro- 
spective glances—one of those pano- 
ramic views of his—of the old, old 
world, before human creatures were, 
and of the grand animals who were 
monarchs there, among the tropical 
plants, and under the glorious sun- 
shine of the first primeval earth, we 
are fascinated with the gleam of the 
strange bright picture. The fervent 
style and glowing language of the 
dreamer touch our imagination into 
a kindred enthusiasm. All dazzling 
with sunbright seas, with banks of 
reedy, palmy verdure, with gorgeous 
unknown flowers, is this magnificent 
original world; and its inhabitants 
are only vast vague ideas of power, 
and size, and wonderful instinct to 
our unscientific soul. But, heaven 
help us, what are these ?— these 
frightful scaly monsters—these giant 
reptiles—these gaping jaws, and eyes 
in which no speculation dwells? Are 
these the heroes of your earliest ro- 
mances? Are these the primitive 
possessions of the virgin universe? It 
may be so; and they may be brave 
monsters—wonderful developments of 
Titanic bone and sinew; but it is 
rather hard upon an author to take 
the poetry out of him after this re- 
morseless fashion. When we read 
Mr. Hugh Miller’s vision now, some 
wicked imp presents another vision 
to us, of the grave and sober individual 
whom we see from the railway as we 
appruach Sydenham, ponderously em- 
bracing the trunk of a helpless little 
“ genteel” modern’ home born birch- 
tree, which the vast brute could eat 
up at a mouthful. Tropical flowers 
and verdure, and the glorious bright- 
ness of the new sea, seem to have 
very little in common with the heroes 
presented to us in the grounds of the 
Crystal Palace. Pure mud, and no- 
thing brighter, speaks those scaly 
leathery hippopotami. We suppose 
Professor Owen is infallible, and that 
the creatures are, as creatures were, in 
that first rescue from chaos and the 
unknown. But now that we have 
seen, we humbly submit that it were 
safest to.make no more romances 
about them. Let science have her 
will of her own gigantic offspring; 
but poetry, we are afraid, cannot look 
a second time into these fishy eyes. 
Inexorable fact and Professor Owen 
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have made an end of all our pretty 
pictures; and we beg of every young 
geologist, who has a lover’s enthusiasm 
for his science, to close his eyes very 
hard as he comes towards the fairy 
palace, and never, for any induce- 
ment, to be tempted to stray far into 
the grounds. 

It was fashionable, when we began 
to be popularly scientific, to say that 
Science was inconsistent with Poetry ; 
and it has been fashionable, in later 
times, to congratulate Poetry upon 
the widened field opened up to her 
by the researches of Science. Neither 
proposition seems to us worth very 
much. Poetry, of all things in the 
world, must be least influenced by 
steam-engines and electric telegraphs. 
The external world is but scenery for 
your true poet, though it is true of 
him, notwithstanding, that one of his 
highest, faculties is the power he has 
of throwing heart and personality into 
the vast abstract of Nature, and mak- 
ing the great mother weep with us, 
and smile with us, in all the changeful 
moods of our humanity. But po- 
etry is human. In the vast bright 
blank of an uninhabited world, she 
has nothing to do; one glance at its 
flowers and its sunshine—one sigh 
over its solitude—is all the sympathe- 
tic angel can waste upon the scene. 
Not even heaven itself is patent ground 
to this delicate spirit. Kverlasting 
summers, and bowers of blessedness, 
are pretty things to play with in 
rhyme; but the true and only sphere 
of poetry is human life, with its woes, 
its changes, and its triumphs. Let us 
not be afraid of progress ; neither let 
us entertain any expectation that our 
next Shakespeare will be much supe- 
rior to him of Stratford and the Globe 
Theatre, who was sadly ignorant of 
electricity. The rhymester who makes 
verses is neither worse off nor better 
off than he used to be; and the poet 
who makes men can neither be ele- 
vated on scientific stilts, nor straiten- 
ed by universal discoveries. The heart 
and the soul, love, grief, and peril, 
are primitive and permanent, and 
from the gates of Eden to the eve of 
judgment, we are one race, and one 
wide bond of sympathy unites us, 
with which the world without has 
small concern. Our argument is not 
touched by Mr Gosse’s quotations 
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from the weird story of Kehama; for, 
good man as he was, and gentle spirit, 
Southey had not much pretension to 
the highest class anfong poets; and 
his “coral bowers, and grots of ma- 
drepores;” his “arborets of jointed 
stone, and plants of fibres fine as silk- 
worm’s hair,” prove more completely 
than any words of ours could do, what 
mere adjuncts and bits of drapery these 
are, and how little poetry is likely 
to be influenced by the flying progress 
of the external world, or the new 
lights of scientific development. Her 
science is at once the oldest and the 
least superannuated of all the sciences 
of earth ; and it is wonderful to note 
how little real difference there is in 
the man, the grand centre of all im- 
provements and discoveries, from the 
time he first set about acquainting 
himself with the niggard earth, which 
differed so sorely from the fruitful 
slopes of Eden, until now, when that 
soil of thorns and thistles is his na- 
tural and lawful subject, and he has 
exhausted his ingenuity in laying bare 
its secrets. We look back upon the 
philosophers of all the intervening 
ages, and have many a smile to spend 
upon their erring guesses at the truths 
of nature; but we smile our smile of 
superior information no longer when 
they come to discuss the heart of man ; 
that was patent to them as to us; and 
we and they had alike as much to ex- 
perience, as much to learn, as many 
depths to fathom, and difficulties to 
fight through. We are not all capable 
of appreciating an accurate and _ bril- 
liant description of the “grots of ma- 
drepores ;” but we all have some na- 
tural insight into the more universal 
science of the poet, and know, by an 
intuitive perception, when he reveals 
to us a real heart. 

The science of poetry, however, is 
not exactly one of the popular sciences. 
We give no rank to the diviner faculty 
in comparison with that which we 
bestow upon its plodding brethren. 
Your man who discuvers zoophytes is 
a man of science; your poor trifler, 
who only meddles with the passions, 
the affections, and such other human 
rubbish, is greatly honoured if his 
craft is admitted to the name of art. 
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All the dignity of research goes to the 
“Natural Philosopher ;” he makes 
sacrifices for his truths ; whereas, the 
poet does it all for pleasure, and we 
are privileged to despise him accord- 
ingly. 

However, we have strayed a long 
way from our proper subject, in con- 
sidering the dangers and immuni- 
ties of this lighter individual ; and as 
there are other branches of popular 
science abounding in light literature, 
besides the wonders of the microscope 
or of the sea, we betake ourselves once 
more to those ranges of pretty books, 
which look as if they were made for 
drawing-room tables and the pretty 
hands of young ladies. Here are a 
whole series, with a pleasant, chirrup- 
ing, merry name upon them What has 
Acheta* to tell the young people who 
will rejoice over those pretty volumes 
of hers—prizes, or presents, or gifts of 
love? Acheta has a great deal to tell ; 
and the science of this kindly com- 
panion is of a very human sort of 
science, mgre delightful to boys and 
girls, and at the same time more 
natural to them, than the teachings of 
her graver brethren. Open air and 
sunshine, birds, flowers, and insects, 
—those sweet bits of nature which 
rural people unconsciously gain some 
certain knowledge of almost whether 
they will or no—a knowledge which 
gives them a constant superiority over 
townsfolk, though it might possibly 
happen that the unfamiliar citizen 
surpassed the peasant in admiration 
for the beauty which was known to 
him only by books,—these are the sub- 
jects of Acheta. That pleasant lore 
which names every tree in leafy by- 
ways, distinguishes every flutter and 
twitter among the branches, tells you 
what those specks are winging across 
the sky—mere moving motes in the 
sunshine—and what the dancing 
crowds of inquisitive midges that 
throng about the passenger — could 
scarcely be called science if that were 
all, for one needs only to be country- 
born to breathe in such delightful 
learning with one’s earliest breath, 
But our graceful author goes a great 
deal farther» We can all manage to 
appreciate to some extent the pretty 
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things about us; the most worldly 
soul in the world does not grudge to 
admire the flower by the way, or the 
butterfly fluttering across the blos- 
soms. But Nature, which is always 
wonderful, has other developments 
than butterflies and flowers, and cer- 
tainly our gratitude ought to be more 
full towards those observers who find 
out beauty for us, where we had only 
seen decay and blight, than to those 
who but discover the superficial flush 
which every man discovers for him- 
self. We confess that when we find 
upon the scanty dusty rose-bush in 
our town-garden the marks of “ in- 
sect appropriation,” --when we find 
“a group of leaflets spun together,” or 
“a single leaf rolled lengthwise, edge 
to edge,” we have no admiration 
whatever, at the first glance, for the 
wonderful ingenuity of the little opera- 
tors. Instead of consoling ourselves 
for our lost hopes—our forlorn expec- 
tation of triumph—our one poor rose 
grown “in our own garden,” by 
study of the little monsters who have 
eaten the life out of our tiny tree, we 
are a great deal more disposed to tear 
off the devastated leaves with wrath 
and disgust, and pronounce the clever 
aphides the pests and ringleaders of 
sedition in the little commonwealth. 
Well, they are not agreeable at the 
first look—but there is a soul of good- 
ness in things evil ; your rose would 
have been smoky and short-lived—a 
languishing, pale exotic among all 
those overshadowing walls and chim- 
neys. These merry little wretches are 
everywhere at home. Look at them ; 
they are God’s making as much as 
you are; they are neither disgusting 
nor uncomely. Far better shields 
and houses than your ingenuity can 
devise are given them of their Maker ; 
and when Acheta places one of her 
appropriated leaves in your hand, and 
shows you the little nest of life—the 
small creatures all busy about their 
common business, uncouscious of you, 
your hopes and your disappointments, 
and as honestly pursuing the chief 
end of their existence as you yourself 
do—it may chance to steal upon your 
miud that this very self in its day has 
unwittingly blighted somebody's roses, 
and you will no longer regard with 
mere wrath and indignation those 
peeders on the leaves. Here is a 
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“ miner,” who has ensconced himself 
within the slender branching tissue of 
one of your leaflets—actually within 
it—with a green silk coverlet on 
either side of him, and the sunshine, no 
doubt, coming in deliciously through 
those cool shades, where, happy fel- 
low, he lies and munches, the most 
exquisite of epicures, a tenth of an 
inch in circumference round and round! 
Or perhaps he is a tent-maker, and 
rolls the leaf into a secure well- 
enclosed dwelling-place, puckering 
the edges closely together, and join- 
ing them as he knows how; and 
there he dwells, and grows, and 
dines, till either death or that beauti- 
ful mockery of resurrection, which 
changes the worm into the painted 
moth or butterfly, delivers the little 
inmate from his temporary house. 
The leaf certainly is none the better 
for him—neither is the tree ; yet one 
learns to be less intolerant of these 
small poachers on one’s own demesne, 
when one sees how the universal pro- 
vidence takes care for them, and how 
wonderfully fitted for all the small 
requirements of their lives these little 
creatures are. 

But, alas! amid all its beauties, their 
is not a morsel of Eden left in the 
wide range of nature. They all prey 
upon their brethren, these denizens 
of air and water, these tiny inhabitants 
of this terrestrial world. The micro- 
scopic creatures have some invisible 
race of victims, too small for the powers 
of the microscope, and they are food 
for larger monsters in their turn, till 
our turn comes, the biggest monster 
of all—man, who, if he does not cater 
more carefully for his beloved appetite, 
does it after a much more cumbrous 
fashion. It is not, however, the 
highest view of created things to 
trace them all to their natural con- 
clusion, in one great abstract stomach 
of humanity ; but it is very well, and 
seemly, to see how all our naturalists 
of these days unite in giving God 
thanks for the plenitude and magnifi- 
cence of all His works,—how it is 
His overflowing superabundance—the 
wonderful’ wealth which He dispenses 
in every corner of His vast dominions 
—that is the burden of almost every 
voice. While this spirit continues, 
there can be no pursuit more suitable 
to human minds than that of natural 
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history ; and to see the pains which 
God has taken with the minutest 
morsels of life, is enough, if we con- 
sider it, to make us a great dea’ more 
wary of our own performan. 3, and 
careful of putting nothing bad or un- 
lovely out of our hands. Like those 
honest old craftsmen of the elder times, 
who elaborated even unseen corners, 
and giddy, unbeholdable pinnacles, 
we had need to “do everything well 
and honestly—this whole money-mak- 
ing, hasty race of ours—if we would 
imitate in the faintest fashion the 
works of God. 

Notwithstanding all this, Natural 
History very often is something of a 
bore. One cannot take up a cheap 
publication—a magazine or journal 
for “ the people,” but there is a coarse 
woodcut of some uncouth brute or 
other, and a biography of the same ; 
and our learned brethren are but too 
apt to suppose that we, who are 
not very much enamoured of beasts 
either in real life or in fossils, are very 
poor ignoramuses indeed, and scarce- 
ly worth being cultivated. We object 
to this—we decidedly object, when 
we buy a picture paper at the rail- 
way station, to have a walrus or a 
crocodile inevitably thrust upon us. 
Science is good, but science has its 
drawbacks. That dreadful society for 
the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
which once filled every cheap publica- 
tion with elaborate descriptions of 
every manufacturing process, has 
happily intermitted its well-intention- 
ed labours, and of the two, perhaps, 
we will conclude to prefer the in- 
genuity of insects to the ingenuity of 
cotton factories. But life has things 
more beautiful than either, and quite 
as important. We do not want to 
know how every thing is made, and we 
do not care for a very intimate ac- 
quaintance with the great ant-eater 
or the hippopotamus, important as 
their pretensions are. 

Then there are books of false science, 
a multitude innumerable, which come 
in for a very fair share of public pa- 
tronage. There is one remarkable 
volume we wot of, called the Marvels 
of Science. This distinguished work 
has gone through eight or nine edi- 
tions, and, doubtless, is selling still 
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to that large and deluded class of 
individuals who are perpetually on 
the look-out for “ proper books” 
to “put into the hands of youth.” 
Put the Aquarium into the hands of 
youth, good friends; put the March 
Winds and April Showers or the 
Episodes of Acheta, if you want 
science; but, for pity’s sake, do not 
deluge the hapless young folk with . 
the Marvels. Holloway’s pills are a 
joke to the pretensions of this author, 
for it is his boast to dispose of all 
the various branches of philosophy, 
all the discoveries of modern times, in 
one small volume of some three or four 
hundred pages. This great work, how- 
ever, is unfurtunately out of our sphere. 
If we ever should have occasion to 
turn our affrighted attention towards 
the heavy literature of modern times, 
we will then be able to find time for 
a glance at Mr. Fullom’s book. 

We do not doubt or deny the good 
services which Dr. Hassall* has ren- 
dered to the public; but we tremble 
either to eat or to drink after his book 
has come into our hands. We look 
askance at the innocent grocer, the 
virtuous and respectable milkman. 
The wretches—have they not been 
poisoning us secretly in their back 
parlours—mixing one knows not what 
abominations in our milk and in our 
tea? Yet the tea and the milk, where 
can we get substitutes for them—we, 
who can neither freight Chinamen nor 
keep a dairy ? 

We are doing shameful injustice to 
Professor Johnston, to bring him in 
in a concluding paragraph; yet we 
cannot be content to pass altogether 
a book which is the most pleasant 
reading in the world, though it is 
still as serious as its theme demands. 
The Chemistry of Common Life is a 
very different production from the 
other volumes which have come under 
our notice; more interesting in so 
much that our own life and its ordi- 
nary accessories is the subject matter 
—yet more serious, because it is not 
connected with any scheme of amuse- 
ment, and is very well worthy ta be 
received as an authoritative exposi- 
tion, no less than as a most agreeable 
disclosure of the subject it expounds. 
But let nobody fear Professor John- 
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ston; he has not hunted up all the 
London shopkeepers to discover their 
iniquities. What he does is to tell 
us @ great many curious things 
which he knows and we do not 
know ; facts of strange, universal in- 
terest, bearing on those wonderful 
universal habits of the creature, Man, 
which mark him as the same creature 
wherever he flourishes, and make a 
vast distinction between him and all 
his neighbours who inhabit the same 
world. Not to speak of the most 
popular papers in the collection— 
those which everybody quotes, and 
which have already insensibly become 
part of the general intelligence and in- 
formation of the age, though we do not 
recollect hearing ‘anything about them 
before—the papers, we mean, upon 
the Beverages we infuse, and the 
Narcotics we indulge in—how very 
curious a chapter is that upon odours, 
or, as the author wisely distinguishes 
them, Odours and Smells—the plea- 
sant and the unpleasant. How con- 
stantly we are moved by this strange, 
invisible influence. How the comfort 
of a house or a community gets ship- 
wrecked by some unknown pest, and 
how the most exquisite soul of pleasure 
in a balmy summer night is the breath 
of flowers in the air, we all know, or 
at least acknowledge in a moment; 
but we never knew the magician’s 
caskets—the repertoire of potent spells 
—which tbe chemist holds in his hands. 
We had to learn that it was possible 
to make every imaginable variety of 
balms or of horrors—nay, of the 
latter something unimaginable, a pes- 
tiferous and deadly breath, which no 
man could endure. A _ wonderful 
power—and it might be a most fright- 
ful- one, if Providence had not wisely 
ordered that the finders out of these 
strange scents should be the kindest 
_ helpers of their race—is the power of 
chemical knowledge. The vulgar 
poisoners of tragedy, with their cup 
and phial, are entirely put out of court 
in the presence of the new magician ; 
and we presume Mr. Johnston and 
his apparatus could put to flight an 
army of Cossacks without blow or 
bloodshed, and march triumphant 
with a sniff of alkarsin or kakodyle 
over all the fortifications in the world. 

But sober science is always chary 
of developing itself, save for the good 
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of man—and we may well be thank- 
ful that there are no Firmilians,capable, 
as it would seem, of penetrating into 
the mysteries of the laboratory, or pa- 
tient enough to work out its secrets 
for our undoing. We have no space 
to look at Professor Johnston’s book 
as it ought to be looked at; but it 
is one of the best conjunctions of plea- 
sant and valuable reading of which 
our modern literature has to boast. 

Men of science must, of course, re- 
main always a limited class, as men 
of great knowledge, pains and thought, 
must be in all pursuits; and we have 
a great dread of the smattering—the 
top-dressing of imperfect information 
which is the plague of our time; but 
for that extent of knowledge which 
makes an audience interested in the 
greater discoveries, which opens our 
eyes, if not even to a perception, at 
least to a consciousness, of some of 
the wonders about us, and which im- 
presses us with the wonderful divine 
armony and perfectness of all cre- 
ation, we can scarcely have too much: 
only let us not be overwhelmed by 
the assumptions of one branch or an- 
other of our modern philosophers. 
Knowledge, even if it were power, 
is very far from being superiority ; 
and he who knows most is seldom 
the one of our acquaintance most 
cherished in our hearts. Though you 
have eaten of the charmed weed with 
Glaucus, yet glory not over us, philo- 
sopher; though our thoughts are not 
your thoughts, we have our cogita- 
tions—and many a simple soul mar- 
velled with love and thankfulness 
over the works of God, before there 
ever was a work on popular science. 
We are learning every one of us; 
and certain grand lessons lie before 
us all to learn, before we reach the 
ending of our way. Weare the most 
imperfect creatures in the universe ; 
there is not an aphis nor a sea ane- 
mone that has not more reason to glory 
in the perfections of its structure and 
its tools than we have ; therefore let 
us learn our lessons humbly, and never 
take the trouble to conclude upon our 
neighbour’s. If he should have some- 
thing tugging at his heart while we 
are dislodging sea-weed from the rock 
and despising him, it is within human 
possibility that he is learning a better 
lore than we. 
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THe war still languishes, and 
Russia holds us at bay. The colossal 
tyrant of the North—the Power 
whose encroachments upon European 
liberty render it the Evil Genius of 
the nineteenth century—still makes 
head against us; and through its 
hundred spies and envoys, mocks at 
us in every Court of Europe. With 
the two strongest fighting Powers 
of the world leagued against her, the 
Colossus keeps them at arm’s-length, 
—combats them on nearly equal 
terms in a distant corner and ex- 
tremity of her empire, and finds her- 
self unassailable at.every other point 
of her far-stretching frontiers. Po- 


land is secure,—Finland is secure,— 
Georgia is unthreatened,—Cronstadt 
and the Baltic fortresses frown de- 
fiance upon the mighty fleets which 
watch them,—in irresponsible brutal- 


Ny she massacres a truce-party at 
ango, and dictatorially assumes to 
virtually abrogate the privileges of 
the white flag on her Baltic coasts. 
With savage .energy and civilised 
skill she pushes on the war. “ Rien 
nest changé !” was the prophetic re- 
mark of the French Emperor when he 
heard of the death of Nicholas. The 
new Czar has accepted his father’s po- 
licy as a sacred legacy. “To the last 
man and the last musket,” is still the 
imperial motto. Like a god the Czar 
disposes of the lives and fortunes of 
his seventy millions of fanatical sub- 
jects, and is now hurling them as from 
a sling against the front of Europe. 
It is a crusade of the East against 
the West, of the North against the 
South. The essays of France at 
universal empire under Charlemagne, 
Louis XIV., and Napoleon, were but 
sudden and ephemeral leaps, the re- 
sult of the genius of isolated chiefs ;— 
the march of Russia is like the 
growth of Rome, steadily absorbing 
one province {after another, an 

threatening to reach a position of 
power in which she will dominate 
over the whole Continent. It is a 
glacier from the North,—and we must 
either be crushed before it, or dis- 
locate the mighty mass. It behoves 
us to take care lest the former alter- 
~* VOL, LXXVIII, 16 
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native overtake us before we cam 
accomplish the latter. Already Russia 
is so powerful that Austria crouches: 
before her,—half from fear and half 
from love, Prussia cleaves to her,— 
and the German Courts, menaced on 
the one side by the salient bastion of 
Poland, -and stil] more on the other 
by the smouldering fires of demo- 
cracy, lean, as the ‘esser evil, to the 
Czar, the great champion of “order”’ 
and absolutism. 

A crisis has come in the history of” 
Europe, and what are we doing to meet: 
it? In this the seventeenth month 
of the war, and two years and a half” 
since the crisis declared itself, what 
is the attitude of England? It is still 
the old story: the Militia neglected, 
and at only one-third of its numbers,. 
—even the army not at the comple- 
ment ordered by Parliament,—hardly: 
a gunboat in the Baltic—no land- 
transport corps to enable the army 
to take the field in the Crimea, in- 
stead of knocking its head against 
the mud walls of Sebastopol, and no- 
reserves ready to fill up its inevitable 
losses. Not a battalion of the foreign 
legion or of the Turkish contingent is 
yet in the field; while our Ottoman: 
allies are in danger of being over-- 
whelmed by a greatly superior Rus- 
sian force at Kars and Erzeroum. It 
is strange that matters should be so. 
Never was a war so popular. The 
last war, although nobly, and to 
the discomfiture of Napoleon’s cal-. 
culations, supported by the nation, 
was primarily the work of the aristo- 
cracy ; the present one is onc wate 
the work of the people. he whole 
heart of the nation is in it. Wiser 
than their chiefs, they felt at once, as 
if by an inspiration, the real charac- 
ter of the contest. The future of 
Europe was at stake, and they would 
not be held back. Spurning at de- 
gradation, and casting to the winds 
the meshes of an antiquated policy 
and the devices of a double-dealing 
Cabinet, they forced their way into the 
lists, and took up the gauntlet which 
the Russian giant had flung in the 
face of Europe. And yet, what has 
been done? Marching with a nation 
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at their backs, what manful and de- 
cided course have our Ministers adopt- 
ed? The facts of the case admit of but 
one reply. By timidity and vacillation 
they have scared away friends and 
‘disheartened sympathisers; and by a 
never-ceasing cringing and whimper- 
ing after peace, they have inspired 
our enemies with confidence and other 
nations with contempt. At Munich, 
Hamburg, Dresden, Berlin, and Vi- 
-enna—where the name of England 
wes once a spell of power—even at 
Brussels, the pitiful capital of a State 
which we created and a King whom 
‘we pension—men now sneer at the 
proud Islanders, ridicule our efforts, 
-and magnify our disasters. Any one 
acquainted with Germany knows that 
the public feeling there, which was at 
first decidedly in our favour, has now 
veered ac and set in as strongly 
in favour of our adversary. A la- 
mentable truth,—but how could it be 
otherwise. With the eyes of Europe 
upon us, we have stood like a timid 
bather, one foot only in the water! 
After themselves opening the sluices 
-of war, the British Government have 
stood shivering and shrinking on 
the edge of the flood, as higher and 
higher rose the red tide, until it now 
threatens to submerge us if we stand 
another moment hesitating. In truth, 
it is “now or never.” Bold efforts 
are needed, or the cause is lost; and 
Russian influence, already half-en- 
‘throned in Germany, will spread su- 
spreme to the shores of the Atlantic. 
This warning is needed in these slum- 
brous times. We trust it will not 
become a prophecy, but, if neglected, 
iit will be found a true one. 

With these interests at stake and 
those prospects before us, it will seem 
a madness incredible to future histo- 
rians that the Ministers of Great Bri- 
tain should have so long slumbered at 
their post, and, instead of availing 
themselves of the warlike temper of 
the nation, have sought only to daunt 
and repress it. While the despotic 
Czar was proclaiming to his subjects 
his ambitious aims in the contest, 
vaunting the success of the ancestral 

' policy of his line, pledging himself to 
e not a hair’s-breadth in his de- 
mands, and invoking alike Heaven 
and his people to aid him in the war, 
—the free Government of England ig- 
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nored the nation, refused all volunteer 
offers, and instead of being the guid- 
ing-star of the country, have kept us 
groping helplessly in a cloud of dark- 
ness produced by official lies and an 
imbecile diplomacy. Rather than 
face the inevitable war without, they 
sought to extinguish the war-spirit 
at home. Instead of rallying to 
themselves, as a Chatham or a Can- 
ning would have done, the manly 
spirit of the British nation,—instead 
of making it a confidant of their 
views, and engaging it heart and soul 
in the contest, our Ministers have 
done everything to shut out the people 
from the question, and, with fatal self- 
sufficiency, have attempted to master 
the crisis themselves. They have failed, 
—failed utterly and ignominiously ; 
and now the country is grieved be- 
cause unsuccessful, and angry because 
deceived. Like its predecessor, the 
career of the Palmerston Cabinet has 
hitherto been one of continued disap- 
pointment to the nation. In February 
we remember to have seen, in our 
sagen Charivari, Palmerston and Ni- 
cholas represented as a couple of prize- 
fighters, each sitting, stripped to the 
buff and with tucked-up shirt-sleeves, 
on his second’s knee, ready to engage. 
British pluck shone in the good Eng- 
lish face of * Pam” as he eyed with 
lee his formidable antagonist,—and 

low were the words, “ Now For 
ir!” That print expresses to the 
letter the hopes and wishes of the 
British nation. They then trusted in, 
and were ready to have followed Pal- 
merston to almost any extent, and to 
have thrown themselves hopefully 
heart and soul into the contest. Now, 
if it’ be incorrect to say, with Mr. Dis- 
raeli, that the spirit of the nation has 
been “ daunted” by the mismanagement 
and defection of its leaders, the truth 
is too nearly so; while, moreover, our 
indefatigable adversary has employed 
the interval in exertions to which our 
Government has made no adequate 
reply. For the last three months, 
from the ftontiers of Poland to the 
lines at Perekop, the roads have 
been covered by marching corps, 
and cut up by the ceaseless transit 
of waggons with stores of food 
and warlike materiel ; and while we 
write, the arrival of the advanced- 
guard of these picked corps is 
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announced by Prince Gortschakoff from 
Sebastopol. It is clear that the results 
of a year’s fighting have now been lost 
—that another campaign has been 
thrown away, and with it an amount 
of prestige which was in itself a tower 
of strength, and which it will take us 
years of a bold policy and successful 
fighting to regain. It is even announc- 
ed now that the siege of Sebastopol 
may last for a year or years, with all 
the attendant expense and horrors of 
winter-eampaigns.* Unless the full 
strength of the country be instantly 
put forth, the Present will be lost to 
to us, and the war will be continued 
only for the sake of the Future. Let 
the gallant spirit of the nation, then, 
have way. “Strip and go at it,” while 
there is yet time; or, for every month 
of sunny opportunity now lost, we shall 
have a year to spend in the chilling 
shade of reverse. Remember the three- 
and-twenty years of the last war, dur- 
ing by far the greater part of which we 
had to wage a losing fight, and struggle 
on not for success, but for self-exis- 
tence. Do not let us, by initiatory slug- 
gishness, entail upon the empire a si- 
milar contest now—or prepare for our 
own lips, a short time henee, when 
daunted by the far-reaching spread of 
Russian power, the mournful words of 
the dying Pitt, uttered after a lon 
silent contemplation of the map sp: 

out on his bed—* Take it away: the 
map of Europe may be rolled up for 
the next fifty years!” 

If the war languishes, the country is 
not to blame. Again, as ever, the 
Ministerial carriage stops the way. 
And the nation, wroth at its leaders, 
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gives way to utterances akin to the 
fierce cry heard from our soldiers in 
the trenches. before Sebastopol, after 
the blundered assault of the 18th June, 
—* four leaders would but let us alone, 
we would take the place ourselves!” 
In last Number} we traced the career 
of Ministerial treachery and mismanage- 
ment down to the Parliamentary de- 
bates in the last week of May. The 
six weeks that followed deserve a chaps 
ter for themselves. More revelations, 
and more shame! As if the Russianism 
and double-dealing of the late Cabinet 
were not enough,—as if the avowed 
apostasy of the Peelites had not 
brought sufficient stain upon the cha- 
racter of our public men, we now find 
that a new Peace-plot has been at- 
tempted, and still more palpable and 
unblushing deceit practised, in which 
Lord John Russell has played the chief 
part, and his colleagues have aided and 
abetted to the best of their ability. Let 
us briefly reeall the facts of this as- 
tounding and disheartening discovery. 
About the middle of May, as may 
be recollected, startling rumours be- 
came rife in the political circles of 
Londor that Lord John Russell had 
returned from the Vienna Conferen- 
ces, a convert to the Russo-Austrian 
views of the Peace patry,—that a 
number of his colleagues, especially 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Charles Wood, Sir George Grey, 
and the Dake of Argyll, shared in 
his opinions,—and that the whole 
Cabinet had it in contemplation to 
aceept some new and dishonourable 
propositions concocted by Austria, 
The Peelites, elated at the prospective 





* The Premier’s organ, the Morning Post, now says (21st July):—“ The siege 


may, and probably will, run on until this time next year, or even the year after 
that. The sooner we make up our minds to this the better, It is quite time 
that we give up expecting tidings of anything particularly dashing as against 
Sebastopol. That everything our troops are called to do will give pant of their 
worth as British soldiers, is not to be doubted; and should they but have the 
chance of engaging the enemy in the field, the ancient glory of England will be 
adequately sustained by them; but the probabilities seem to be against their 
having that opportunity at present, so it is better not to look forit. If this be true, 
it follows that the British army will pass another winter upon the heights above 
Sebastopol; will have to do over again the work of last year—passing whole 
nights in the trenches and on picket, when the thermometer is twenty en 
of frost, and the wind from the cruel north is biting almost to death. Hideous 
experience has taught us what the disasters of an army may be under such cir- 
cumstances; and, Tierefiee, no one ought to feel surprise if a general thrill of 
horror passes through the country at the thought of our brave friends passing 
another winter there.” 

+ “Two Years of the Condemned Cabinet.” 
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whitewashing of themselves by others 
proving as black as they, went about 
proclaiming that though they had 
sacrificed themselves, their cause was 
triumphant.. Mr. Disraeli, however, 
who generally comes into inconvenient 
possession of such State secrets, at 
once with patriotic energy moved a 
vote of want of confidence in the 
Ministry, in order to stop their treach- 
ery in mid career. The debate came 
on on the 24th, and there was a gene- 
ral expectation in the House, as well 
as out of doors, that Lord John Rus- 
sell would make a speech bridging over 
the chasm which separated him from 
the Peace party. The very opposite 
oceurred. The Peelites, indeed, em- 
boldened by knowing how the Minis- 
try had committed themselves, no 
longer thought it necessary to conceal 
their long-latent Russianism. Pro- 
bably, calculating that the Peace 
party in the Cabinet would declare 
themselves, they expected to reap a 
great advantage from being the first 
to announce their views. Never were 
men more mistaken. No sooner had 
Mr. Gladstone finished his elaborate 
arithmetical statement as to how many 
integers and fractions of the Four 
Points had been in his view acceded 
to, ‘and his protest against humbling 
Russia or continuing the war, than 
up rose Lord John Russell, and set 
about refuting the opinions of his ex- 
colleagues, denouncing the ambition 
of Russia, and vehemently counsel- 
ling an energetic prosecution of the 
war! The Premier abetted the scheme 
of deception, by praising Lord John’s 
conduct at the Conferences, and 
stoutly asseverating that no Cabinet 
could be more united in its views 
as to the prosecution of the contest. 
The deceit sueceeded. Mr. Roebnek, 
as he has since told us, and many 
other members of the House, who 
had come to vote against the Ministry, 
in consequence of the current re- 
ports, put faith (as well they might) 
in Lord John Russell’s statements 
and professions, and by vote and 
speech helped to keep the shameless 
Cabinet in power. 

But falsehood is short-lived, Na- 
turally irritated at the ex-envoy 
turning round and vituperating the 
very proposals which he had express- 
ly approved at Vienna, Count Buol 
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forthwith published a circular, in 
whieh he disclosed the actual con- 
eurrence of Lord John Russell in 
the Austrian proposals. In the face 
of Europe, the British Minister, and 
indirectly the British Cabinet, now 
stood branded with the charge of false- 
hood. In these circumstances, Sir 
John Walsh (June 20) rose in his 
place to ask if Count Buol’s state- 
ment was correct; whereupon Lord 
John Russell replied shortly, that 
“ everything contained in the despatch 
was accurate and correct.” ~ The 
announcement. made considerable sen- 
sation; and a few days afterwards 
(July 3), Mr. Milner Gibson rose to 
ask the Premier “what was the 
present policy of the Government with 
respect to the war?” and, referrin 

to Count Buol’s statement that Lor 

John Russell had approved of the last 
solution of the Third Point prepared 
by Austria, and had agreed to recom- 
mend it to its Government, wished to 
know “how it was that the noble 
lord was a member of the Peace 
party at Vienna, and a member of 
the War party in Parliament?” 
Smitten with confusion, and probably 
relying that the supposed despatches 
would not be brought to light, Lord 
John now reversed his former state- 
ment, and affirmed that his questioner 
had “altogether misrepresented the 
facts of the case.” Whereupon the 
Ministerialists cheered him, and Mr. 
Gibson was snubbed by the Speaker 
in his attempts to point out Lord 
John’s unblushing self-contradiction. 
The Manchester slot-hound, however, 
was not to be driven from the 
scent. A British Minister’s word now- 
a-days no longer passes current as 
invariably sterling, and Mr. Milner 
Gibson intimated that he would re- 
peat his question in a more formal 
manner. The night came (July 6), 
and the thinness of the House showed 
alike how callous the Members had 
grown to Ministerial duplicity, and 
that on this occasion they expected 
nothing very extraordinary. The 
Premier was almost the only man, 
besides Lord John, on ‘the Treasury 
bench, when the latter rose to answer 
his persecutor. The Head of the 
Ministry did not reckon upon what 
followed. Lord John, he knew, had 
never asked permission from his Sove- 
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reign to reveal the arcana of the 


Cabinet, and he did not anticipate 


that his subordinate would treat State- 
oaths as cavalierly as he treated truth. 
The speech that followed exploded 
like a bomb-shell. As usual, a con- 
siderable proportion of misstatement 
was mingled with the confession, to 
make it less unpalatable—and, in par- 
ticular, Sir George Grey had to con- 
tradict his colleague’s averment that 
Austria had engaged to make the 
rejection of its proposals by Russia a 
casus belli; but enough was evident, 
from Lord John’s own statement, to 
show that he, in concert: with the 
Cabinet, had ‘hitherto, and especially 
during the discussions from the 24th 
May to the 8th June, been practising 
the grossest deceit upon Parliament 
and the country. 

The indignation of.-the country, 
great as it had been at the disclosure 
of the Peelite apostasy, was still more 
unanimous and overpowering at this 
fresh exhibition of disgrace. On the 
part of the Opposition, Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton gave notice of a motion con- 
demnatory of Lord John Russell and 
the Cabinet, on the ground of their 
proceedings in regard to the Vienna 
Conferences. This was on Tuesday 
the 10th July. The Premier, declaring 
he would “stand or fall” with his 
colleague, on the 11th set about buy- 
ing up the votes of the Irish Brigade, 
by promising the active support of the 
Government to the re-insertion of a 

ernicious clause in the Irish Tenants 

ill, which had been previously 
struck out by a large majority. By 
altering the order of business for 
Friday, also, he succeeded in com- 
pelling the postponement of Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s motion until Monday the 
16th, in the hope that a success at 
Sebastopol or some lucky accident 
might come to his aid. In truth, he 
was unwilling to part with the old 
leader of the Whigs, if he could pos- 
sibly help it, because he was afraid 
lest, if thus farther weakened, his Cabi- 
net would not be able to stand. Never 
before did his acquieseent optimism 
shine forth more whet § But 
the crisis was too grave to be thus 
tided over. On Thursday the subor- 
dinate Members of the Administration 
rebelled, and, represented by Lord 
John’s protégé Mr. Bouverie “(who 
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afterwards set the House in a roar by 
stating that he thought he was acting 
as Lord John’s “ true friend” by thus 
becoming the fugleman of the muti- 
neers!)—intimated to the Premier 
that, unless the ex-Envoy withdrew 
from the Cabinet, it was hopes to 
attempt to face the adverse motion, 
and that they would not doit. This 
was a severe cut. It was retorting 
upon Lord John Russell the very 
game by which he had ousted Lord 
Aberdeen and the Duke of Neweastle 
six months before! The arch-plotter 
was “hoist with his own petard!” 
And so, with the dread motion pend- 
ing, he was compelled to take what 
there can be no doubt will prove to 
be his dast farewell of office. 

But the fall of Lord John Russell 
was accompanied by circumstances 
still more worthy of notice, because 
more deeply affecting the credit of 
constitutional government. Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s motion had perilled the ex- 
istence of the entire Cabinet; and 
under pressure of the emergency, cer- 
tain documents connected with the 
Conferences were produced, which 
hitherto had been studiously con- 
cealed. There can be no doubt that 
this correspondence was submitted to 
the House by the Premier from no 
higher motive than to set off the 
firmness of Lord Clarendon against 
the weakness of Lord John Russell, 
and to appropriate to the Cabinet the 
eredit of the former at the expense of 
the latter. Certainly nothing could 
have done more damage to Lord John 
Russell’s character as a statesman, and 
as an honest man, than the despatches 
thus remorselessly produced by his 
friend (!) and colleague. 

The whole correspondence con- 
nected with the Conferences, we feel 
persuaded, has not yet been given to 
the public. No despatches are given 
up to the date of the 3d April, al- 
though the Conferences commenced 
more than two weeks before; and it 
may also be conjectured, from some 
expressions in one of Lord John 
Russell’s “ explanations,” that he had 
other correspondence with the Cabi- 
net than is- represented by Lord 
Clarendon’s despatches. We shall 
revert to this subject in the sequel. 
Meanwhile let us say that we enter- 
tain a deeply-felt conjecture—founded, 
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among other things, upon the views 
contemporaneously promulgated in 
the Premier’s organ, the Morning Post ; 
upon the early defection of the peace- 
ful Peelites from the Cabinet; upon 
the sudden interruption of the Con- 
ferences when the Third Point was 
reached; and upon the fact that the 
first instructions of the Government 
to our Envoy have hitherto been un- 
accountably withheld from publicity, 
—we conjecture, we say, that these 
instructions contained a demand for 
the dismantling of Sebastopol,—that 
“standing menace” to Turkey upen 
which Lord John Russell s0 eloquently 
descanted a year ago. We likewise 
remember to have seen it stated at 
the time, in a Continental journal, 
that on the Western Envoys making 
this demand, Prince Gortschakoff took 
up his hat, and was about abruptly to 
withdraw. If, as we conjecture, this 
first proposal of the Allies was re- 
jected, we can better understand their 
strange proceeding in thereafter re- 
questing the Russian diplomatists to 
“take the initiative,’ and make a 
proposal themselves,—as well as the 
fact of fresh deliberations taking place 
in London (March 29), and fresh in- 
structions being sent out to our pleni- 
potentiary. In these remarks we do 
ample justice to the Premier, and if 
we are forced to question the accu- 
racy of the above conjecture, it is 
owing to the pusillanimous and highly 
Aberdonian observation of Lord John 
Russell at the Conference on March 
20th, that “in the eyes of England 
and her Allies the best and only 
admissible conditions of peace would 
be those which, being the most in har- 
mony with the honour of Russia, 
should at the same time be sufficient 
for the security of Europe.” 

But to come to certainties. The 
first two Pointe were settled with- 
out much difficulty,—the British and 
Freneh envoys taking almost no 
part in the diseussion, and the sole 
contest being one as to whether Russia 
or Austria was to have most influence 
in the Danubian provinces. That 
these two Points were ultimately can- 
celled by the rupture of the negotia- 
tions, ought to be a subject of con- 
gratulation rather than of regret; for 
they would have inevitably produced 
greater entanglement, and been more 
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detrimental to Turkey than the trea- 
ties in existence prior to the war. 
Then came the consideration of the 
Third Point, and with it the tug of 
war. We cannot but regard it asa 
piece of gross obtuseness, that the 
Western envoys should have re- 
quested the Russian diplomatists to 
“take the initiative” on this Point; 
for, on the plea, that they had no 
instructions to do so, they thereby 
obtained permission to refer the mat- 
ter to their Government; and so 
eighteen days were lost! And how 
was this interval employed by the 
astute Ministers of Russia? The 
First and Second Points provided for 
everything affecting the interests of 
Germany and Austria; and, these 
being settled, the Russian Govern- 
ment issued a circular to the German 
courts, stating that she had frankly 
and fully acquiesced in the wants and 
desires of Germany, and calling upon 
them in return not to go to war in 
support of the ambitious projects of 
the Western Powers in regard to the 
other Points. An appeal which cer- 
tainly was not without its effect on 
the wavering councils of Germany. 
On a deliberate review of these Con- 
ferences, it seems obvious, not only 
that. the representatives of the West- 
ern Powers were no mateh in finesse 
and manoeuvre for the trained diplo- 
matists of Russia and Austria, but 
that the Four Points themselves 
were unsuited to meet the difficul- 
ties of the cases, and indeed that 
the whole project of the Conferences 
was based on an erroneous and 
perilous policy. We have already ex- 
pressed our belief that, if the Vienna 
settlement of the first two Points had 
become part of the international law 
of Europe, the position of the Sultan, 
and of the Moldo-Wallachian and Ser- 
vian populations, would have been 
more exposed than ever to the perfidi- 
ous action of Russia and Austria. To 
the Third Point, if rightly interpreted, 
we have little to object. But the 
Fourth Point was in many respects 
badly conceived. The Allies went to 
war to resist an assumed right of pro- 
tectorate over the Sultan’s subjects by 
Russia, yet they proposed to give this 
same right to the Five Powers. It 
may be said that the common law of 
nations, by which one state is forbid- 
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den to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of another, is in principle a bad one, 
and in point of fact has been broken 
by every European Power in turn, 
when occasion has offered for doing so 
with success. Be it so,—but then let 
the principle be fairly enforeed. Do 
not let Russia howl, should the Catho- 
lie states of Central and Western 
Europe make a crusade against her, 
on the ground of the gross oppression 
she exercises towards the members of 
the Latin Church; nor let England 
complain of injustice if these same 
Catholic states should interfere on be- 
half of their fellow-religionists in Ire- 
land, who certainly are not behind in 
considering themselves aggrieved. Ac- 
cept the principle of intervention if 
you will, but aceept also its conse- 
quences. In practice, it will be ob- 
served, it ever resolves itself into a 
question of Might. “Is it my inte- 
rest, and have I the power to inter- 
tere?’ is the sole thing thought of 
by intervening States. Whether it be 
Russia interfering in the affairs of 
Poland, Hungary, and Turkey,—Aus- 
tria in those of Italy and Switzerland, 
—Franee in all its neighbour states,— 
‘and Great Britain in Spain, Portugal, 
and Greece,—the question with the 
intervener is merely one of self-inte- 
rest and of power. States, in fact, 
never will be guided by other consider- 
ations than these; and as States, like 
individuals, ever think their own cause 
right and that of their adversaries 
wrong, it is hopeless to appeal to 
abstract principles of justice.. The 
European Powers, then, should act 
warily when iegitimating the very 
principle sought to be established by 
their powerful adversary, and which 
ever, in practice, resolves itself into 
That be should take who hat the pow, 

And he should keep who can.” 

The really grave objection, how- 
ever, to the European protectorate 
proposed by the Western Powers in 
the Fourth Point, was, that it tended 
to sow dissension among the Allies 
themselves. The Ottomans, who 
cherish the feelings of national honour 
and strict justice as keenly as any 
European nation, would, it is known, 
have strenuously opposed the project 
contemplated in the Fourth Point. 
The consequence would fhave been, 
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that dissension would have sprung up 
in the camp of the Allies; and the 
discouraged Turks would have asked 
themselves, What better are we than 
if we had acceded to Menschikoffs 
ultimatum? For, be it observed, if 
the Porte has more to fear from a 
Russian interference than from that of 
the European Powers collectively, still 
there was a better plea for the former 
than for the latter; and, moreover, 
the protectorate of Russia would have 
given more satisfaction to the Greek 
subjects of {the Porte than one exer- 
eised by Powers chiefly belonging to 
the heterodox Churches of the West. 

If the terms of the Four Points were 
thus open to grave objection, this, we 
believe, was occasioned not by any 
want of discernment on the part of 
the Western Powers as to what was 
really desirable, but from their over- 
anxiety to propitiate Austria. The 
Four Points were originally framed in 
concert with that Power: hence their 
weakness. Had the Allies assured 
themselves that Austria interpreted 
these Four Points precisely as they 
did, and that she would take an active 
part in th war if theese Points so in- 
terpreted were rejected by Russia, 
then they would have acted as it be- 
came statesmen todo. But to agree 
to renew negotiations on these Points, 
with no security that Austria and they 
were at one in opinion, and with no 
actual pledge that she would co-ope- 
rate with them in arms in the event 
of these terms being rejected by Rus- 
sia, was a great mistake. In truth, 
we repeat, the consent of the Allies 
to the late Conferences was a grave 
error. Governments are guided solely 
by self-interest. Had it been in the 
power of the Allies to have presented 
to Austria the prospect of an imme- 
diate and tangible gain,—could they 
have offered to put her in posses- 
sion of the Principalities and Bes- 
sarabia, or had they put forth such 
an amount of military strength as 
would have convinced her that theirs 
was much the stronger side, and that 
she had nothing to fear from Russia 
if she sided with them,—then her alli- 
ance might have been reckoned upon 
with the certainty of an arithmetical 
problem. As it was, they brought no 
argument to bear upon Austria but 
the argument of the tex.ne. They,did 
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not make it her interest (we mean the 
interest of the dynasty, not of the em- 
pire) to incur the expenses of war, and 
they left her with more to fear from the 
arms and intrigues of her colossal neigh- 
bour than from theirs. Such was the 
relative position of the Allies, Austria, 
and Russia a year ago, and such it 
has continued ever since,—with this 
difference for the worse, that Austria, 
having manceuvred herself into posses- 
sion of the Prineipalities, has now still 
less inducement to go to war, except 
to defend her ill-gotten gain against 
its rightful owner! Was it a sane 
proceeding, then, for the Allies to 
plunge once more into the perplexities 
of negotiation and expose themselves 
to ‘the hazard of fatal divisions, for 
the sake of obtaining the mediation 
of, and acknowledging as arbiter, a 
Power whose interests were not syn- 
onymous with their own? Certainly 
not; and yet, as Lord Clarendon 
himself tells us, “It was solely out 
of deference to Austria that England 
and France agreed to the Four Bases, 
and consented to enter upon nego- 
tiations for peace.” Such a course 
never would have been taken, we feel 
eonvineed, had the Aberdeen Ministry 
been intent to uphold the honour of the 
country and the interests of Europe. 
But—as we sufficiently showed last 
month—they had no such intention. 
Peace with Russia—peace at any price 
—was their sole desire. It was this 
that indueed the war,—it was this that 
mismanaged it,—and it was this that 
gave rise to the renewal of the Vienna 
Conferences. In these Conferences 
the Aberdeen Cabinet saw a means 
of elosing the breach between them 
and Russia, under cover of a show of 
verbal concessions from the latter 
Power. - For the interests of Turkey 
they cared nothing;—as to the future 
of Europe, we are willing to believe, 
they misunderstood it. ‘Fhe Russian 
alliance was what they cherished,— 
peace at any price, as the means of 
renewing that alliance, was what they 
negotiated and intrigued for. Hence 
the Conferenees,—henee our humilia- 
tion,—and hence, as will be seen in 
the future, our danger. 

To negotiate with a Power in the 
position of Austria was to invite de- 
eeit,—to meet its protestations with 
unquestioning belief, was the wildest 
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folly. So we now know to our cost. 
The very origin of these Conferences 
displayed the astute duplicity of Aus- 
tria, and. our own readiness to be 
deceived. We unhesitatingly walked ° 
into the trap. What are now known 
to be the facts? For more than four 
months before the 2nd December, the 
British and French ambassadors at 
Vienna had been assiduously pressing 
Austria to sign a treaty of co-opera- 
tion with them, but with no success,— 
Austria ever breaking away when 
things seemed coming to a point. In 
the end of September, when the myth- 
ic Tartar’s report of the capture of 
Sebastopol set all Europe a-ringing, 
the Austrian Emperor sent a letter 
eongratulating Napoleon III. on the 
auspicious event,—a circumstance 
corroborating our opinion that the 
Austrian alliance might have been 
secured had the Western Powers 
entered early and vigorously on the 
war. But when that famous hoax 
evaporated, Austria, ashamed at 
being so easily eaught, and not with- 
out apprehensions of the wrath of her 
colossal neighbour, relapsed into her 
former lukewarmmess and temporis- 
ing. By-and-by, however, came the ~ 
battle of Inkermann, in which the last 
reserves Russia could throw into the 
Crimea until spring sustained a ter- 
rible repulse, and the Allies appeared 
to have drawn a girole of iron around 
Sebastopol. This event inclined Rus- 
sia to temporise and Austria to treat. 
Accordingly, on the Ist of December, 
Lord Westmoreland and Baron Bour- 
queney were surprised by an intima- 
tion from their coy friend C@ount 
Buol, that he was ready to acquiesce 
in their wishes, and even to fix one 
month as the entire time to be allow- 
ed to Russia for arranging the terms 
of peaee. The representatives of the 
Western Powers were delighted, and 
so next day the famous treaty of the 
2d Deeember was signed. But what 
was the eause of this unbending of 
Austria? Unknown to the Western 
Powers, four days before (28th No- 
vember) Prince Gortschakoff had ex- 
pressed to Count Buol the willing- 
ness of the Emperor to negotiate on 
the basis of the Four Points! Fear- 
ful lest the late suceesses of the Allies 
might tempt Austria to join them, 
the Czar made a show of desiring 
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peace,—knowing that at any time he 
could break off the discussions if it 
suited his purposes to do so, and mean- 
while anxious to tie up the hands of 
Austria, and to take from himself the 
odium of being the cause of hostilities. 
It was not till after the treaty of the 
2d December had been signed that 
the Western Powers became aware 
of this fact. Russia sought to propi- 
tiate Austria, and Austria humbugged 
us. Independently, however, of this 
suspicious antecedent of the treaty, 
the Western Powers had little reason 
to plume themselves on the piece. of 
parchment they had thus obtained 
from Austria. Austria then began the 
game she has continued to play ever 
since. The treaty was a net with a 
hole in it. It pledged the Allies to as- 
sist Austria if she were attacked by 
Russia, but it contained no pledge that 
Austria would assist them. Very 
menacing were the allusions to the 
danger of Europe from Russia, and 
very business-like was the stipulation 
that-only one month was to be al- 
lowed to the Russian government to 
make peace ; the preamble was excel- 
lent, but the treaty had no conclu- 
sion. If Russia refused to accept 
the Four Points, then Austria was— 
to fight?—by no means: only to 
“deliberate” with the Allies as to 
what should be done! The treaty 
was an elaborate mystification, but 
such “Was its only import. In brief, 
it said—If Russia refuse to accept 
the Four Points in the sense which 
Austria may put upon them, in a 
month’s time, then Austria will have 
a talk with the Allies as to what is 
to be done, but reserves the right 
of afterwards acting as she thinks best 
for herself. A very inconclusive treaty 
certainly ! i 

As Russia attached no importance 
to the project for negotiations, save 
as something to fall back upon in the 
case of grievous reverses, she was in 
no hurry to begin the Conferences, 
and Austria was equally willing to 
procrastinate. Meanwhile the Aber- 
deen Cabinet, probably the only party 
who expected any definite result 
from these Conferences, and who had 
resolved to purchase peace there at 
any price, were suddenly and sum- 
marily ejected from offiee, and another 
Ministry reigned in their stead. Not 
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a new Ministry, certainly,—rather, as 
Disraeli said, “the old firm, with new 
partners,"—but with another Min- 
ister at their head, and very plainly 
warned by the House of Commons, that 
if they did not prosecute the war with 
more vigour, and the negotiations 
with more regard for their country’s 
honour, the fate of their predecessors 
would soon be their own. Thus im- 
pressed, Lord Palmerston, we incline 
to believe, was desirous to adopt a more ' 
decided line of policy than the “ anti- 
quated imbecility” of Lord Aberdeen. 
And the Peelites, devoted to the late 
Premier and the Russian alliance, 
found a plea for resignation in Palm- 
erston’s tardy acquiescence in the vote 
of the Commons, for an inquiry into 
the state of the Crimean army. Lord 
John Russell’s amazing versatility 
and love of prestige probably ren- 
dered him as willing to adopt a change 
of measures as the Premier; and his 
vigorous and somewhat rodomontad- 
ing denouncement of Sebastopol seven 
months before, pointed him out as the 
very man to go beard the lion in his 
den at Vienna, and to straighten the 
crooked policy of the Austrian Court 
by the whisper of disagreeable alter- 
natives. Having thoroughly lost 
caste by his insidious and ungenerous 
conduct towards his colleagues in the 
fallen Administration, Lord John, on 
his part, was not unwilling to go for a 
time into honoured exile, and to 
exchange his humble seat on the back 
benches for the pomp and consequence 
of a Plenipotentiary. ~What his in- 
structions were, we can only conjec- 
ture; but evidently a hitch very soon 
occurred in the proceedings, and new 
deliberations were necessary at home. 
No sooner did the Conferences come to 
a stand-still, on account of the Third 
Point, than the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs came post-haste to 
London. On. the 29th March, a 
council was held between him, Count 
Walewski, and the British Ministers, 
at which certain proposals—we believe 
fresh proposals—were concerted; and 
on its termination, M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys instantly set out to co-operate 
with Lord John Russell (now appoint- 
ed Colonial Secretary !) at Vienna. The 
Instructions agreed upon at this inter- 
view were, that the Third Point should 
be carried out either by enforcing the 
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principle of “ neutralisation,”—that is 
to say, by excluding from the Black 
Sea all ships of war; or by the sys- 
tem of “limitation,”—i. e. Russia and 
Turkey to have no more than four 
sail-of-the-line and four frigates each 
in the Black Sea, and England, France, 
and Austria, each to be permitted to 
have half that number of ships there. 
Almost at the same time that these 
conditions were agreed upon at Lon- 
don, Count Buol wrote to say that, in 
his opinion, “ recourse must be had to 
the system of counterpoise,”—that is 
to say, Russia to have as many ships 
as she pleased in the Black Sea, 
but the other powers to be allowed 
to maintain a proportionate number, 
to watch her and keep her in check. 
Such a proposal, it is now agreed, 
was a mere elusion, not a solution, 
of the Third Point. It was so, be- 
cause, instead of imposing terms upon 
Russia, it imposed them only on 
the Allies ;—because the secret treaty 
wrung from Turkey by Russia in 
1841, being annulled by the fact of 
the war, no new treaty was needed to 
allow the Sultan to permit the passage 
of as many foreign ships as he pleased 
into the Black Sea :—because the exist- 
ence of alarge Russian fleet in the Black 
Sea would have compelled Turkey to 
be always looking to her defences, 
and to maintain at great expense a 
corresponding armament :—because it 
entailed a similar hardship upon the 
Allies, who could not afford to keep a 
fleet constantly in the Black Sea for 
the mere purpose of watching this 
menacing fleet of Russia’s ;—because 
the Western Powers had no ports in 
the Black Sea to shelter their ships, 
and even the Sultan had no good ones, 
the best being all in the possession of 
Russia ;—because the fleets of the 
other Powers, being each far inferior 
to that of Russia, might be pounced 
upon separately, as happened to the 
Turks at Sinope ;—because the Russian 
fleet was always close to the object of 
its attack, being within twenty-four 
hours’ sail of Constantinople, whereas 
the arsenals and ordinary cruising 
stations of the British and French 
fleets were far distant, so that a blow 
might be struck at the heart of Turkey 
before their squadrons could arrive to 
prevent it ;—and lastly, because there 
was no good reason why this menacing 
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fleet of Russia should be kept up at 
all, seeing that she had no commerce 
to protect in the Black Sea, and that 
the only possible use of that fleet was 
for purposes of aggression against 
Turkey. 

Lord Clarendon immediately recog- 
nised the hollowness of this proposal on 
the part of Austria, and in answer 
wrote to Lord John Russell (April 3) 
that “Count Buol must be aware 
that his proposed system of counter- 
poise was both i and im- 

acticable.”” The Foreign Secretary 
ikewise apprised Lord John that the 
British and French governments had 
agreed that the projects of neutralisa- 
tion and of limitation were the sole 
alternatives to be acceded to by their 
envoys; and that “if Austria should 
refuse to bind herself to co-operate in 


-war with France and England in the 


event of Russia rejecting that one of 
the two proposals which Austria might 
eoncur with France and England in 


“proposing, then France and England 


should propose the plan of neutralisa- 
tion [the strictest, and by far the best], 
and if it be rejected by Russia, the 

otiation must be broken off.” Lord 
John Russell understood his instruc- 
tions, and at first acted up to them. 
In reporting what occurred at a 
meeting (April 9) of the British and 
French plenipotentiaries at Count 
Buol’s, he says—‘“I showed that the 
project of counterpoise was ineffectual, 
as we could not always have a large 
fleet at hand; humiliating to Turkey, 
if she were always to lean on France 
and England; and unsafe for Europe, 
which would be kept in a perpetual 
ferment of preparation for war.” And 
he added the very true comment— 
“This has been, in my opinion, an 
attempt on the part of Austria to in- 
duce the Western Powers to relinquish 
their proposals on the Third Point. 
As such it has entirely failed.” We 
regret to say the failure was only 
temporary. Count Buol’s only de- 
finite statement at this meeting seems 
to have been, that he “ would not en- 
gage in hostilities for two ships or 
more ;” and at another meeting, two 
days afterwards (the 11th),he preserved 
the same attitude of non-acquiescence 
in the proposals of the Western En- 
voys. “We both,” says Lord, John 
Russell, “appealed to_ Austria to 
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make the plan of neutralisation, or 
that of limitation, a easus belli, and 
expressed our belief that if this were 
done, Russia would at once give way ; 
but Count Buol declined to aceede to 
this proposal, and maintained his for- 
mer reserve.” On receipt of those 
communications, Lord Clarendon 
wrote approving of Lord John’s pro- 
ceedings, and stating that “the opin- 
ions of her Majesty’s Government 
could not have been more faithfully 
represented, or more ably expressed.” 

But a marked change now occurred 
in the views and language of the West- 
ern Plenipotentiaries. On the 15th 
April—two days before the Confer- 
ences with Russia were to be resumed, 
—another meeting took place between 
the British and French envoys and 
the Austrian minister; on which occa- 
sion Count Buol (doubtless ap- 
prised of the tenor of the Imperial 
instructions then on their way from 
St. Petersburgh) showed himself more 
than ever averse to imposing restric- 
tions upon Russia. “ Austria,” he 
said, “would not make war for ten 
ships more or less. He did not con- 
sider that a fleet of fifteen sail of the 
line was excessive, or could be dan- 
gerous to Turkey.” A modest pro- 
posal, truly,—seeing that Nelson had 
not fifteen sail of the line when he 
fought the battles of the Nile and 
the Baltic. In short, Count Buol, 
playing into the hands of Russia, 
proposed to resort to the status ques 
and to fix the limitation of her fleet 
“at the number of ships she had 
before the war.” Lord John Russell 
justly observed, that “the British 
Government had always pointed to 
the Russian fleet in Sebastopol (he 
no longer said Sebastopol itself!) as 
a standing menace to Turkey, and to 
provide by treaty that this very force 
might again be constructed and assem- 
bted, would be a course they could not 
justify to Parliament or the nation.” 
And both he and Drouyn de Lhuys 
concurred in representing that “the 
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state of the Russian naval force be- 
fore the war was the very state of 
danger against which we were anxious 
to guard.” The Ottoman minister, 
who very unjustly had not been invited 
to attend this meeting, strongly pro- 
tested against the Austrian proposi- 
tion ; fa | maintained that “it would 
be injurious to the Porte to require 
that she should devote her revenues 
to the fortifications on the Bosphorus, 
when internal arrangements so ur- 
gently required her attention ; and 
(in common with the best military 
authorities) he doubted whether any 
forts in the Bosphorus could save 
Constantinople from attack.”* The 
British and French envoys, however, 
now met the Austrian proposals half. 
way. M. Drouyn de Lhuys observed 
that he was ready to consent to the 
Russian fleet being maintained at the 
number of ships which she had now 
above water. “I added,” says Lord 
John Russell, with characteristic self- 
sufficiency, “ That although I had no 
authority to do so, I would undertake 
the same engagement.” And on the 
day after this interview (the 16th), 
his lordship, in the teeth of his reiter- 
ated instructions, wrote home—* If 
other hope is lost, J wish to propose 
to the Conference the following plan:” 
this plan being, permission for Russia 
to increase her Black Sea fleet inde- 
finitely, on condition that the allies of 
the Sultan should be allowed to make 
a corresponding increase in their fleets 
in that sea! In other words, he 
proposed the very plan which Lord 
Clarendon had so expressly declared 
“ inadequate and _ impracticable, ” 
which he himself had explained to 
Count Buol to be “ineffectual, humi- 
liating, and unsafe,” and against 
which, we believe, we have already 
advanced an ample sufficiency of good 
arguments. The government at home 
lost not a moment in warning back its 
reckless and conceited envoy from his 
proposed course,—Lord Clarendon re- 
plying by telegraph on the 18th: “We 





*The Moniteur de la Flotte states that, when the Allies appeared before Sebas- 
topol last autumn, the harbour contained seventeen line-of-battle sbips, and that 
the entire naval foree of Russia in the Black Sea numbered 108 sail of all sizes, 


earrying 2200 guns. This was the 


peace establishment which the far-seeing po- 


licy of the Czars kept ever ready to second the efforts of its astute diplomacy, 
and which Austria, as the friend of Turkey and the Western Powers, thought 


there would be no harm in restoring. 
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think the limitation of the Russian fleet 
should be absoluie, and that it would 
be made too conditional by the plan 
you wish to propose, We must avoid 
as much as possible the system of 
counterpoise, the objections to which 
you have fully explained to the Aus- 
trian Government.” : 
Lord John, however, would have 
his own way. On the 17th, when his 
letter was still on its way to Eng- 
land, he attended the first meeting of 
the resumed Conferences : and on that 
prego, Samco tes Cy is to 
say, with Russia obstinate, and Aus- 
tria refusing to interfere—a meeting of 
the Allied representatives took place 
at Count Buol’s. His lordship com- 
mences the despatch in which he gives 
a report of this latter interview (No. 
9), by remarking that “the waste 
of life and money in the war would 
be enormous,”—and then proceeds to 
set forth the Austrian plan of com- 
promise ; namely, “a system of coun- 
terpoise in the Black Sea, and the 
limitation [?] of the Russian force to 
the number of ships maintained be- 
fore the war.” His lordship allows 
that this would be “an imperfect 
security for Turkey and for Europe,” 
but that, in his opinion, it was better 
than a continuance of the war. He 
added, that “it ought to be accepted 
by the Western Powers,” and that if 
her Majesty’s Government, in concert 
with that of France, did not think such 
a peace could be accepted, “he hoped 
to_be allowed to be heard personally 
before a final decision was made.” 
Within three days of this date, and 
while this shameful despatch was still 
on the road to London, Lord Claren- 
don, in very different language, told 
Count Colloredo (who had communi- 
cated to him Count Buol’s proposal), 
that “England and France were not 
prepared to sacrifice to the alliance of 
Austria their honour and the future 
security of Europe, and that peace 
upon the terms proposed by Count 
Buol would be as dishonourable as it 
would be hollow and unsafe. There 
is much reason to fear,” bluntly 
added the Foreign Secretary, in words 
that deserve to be noted, “ that Aus- 
tria will propose nothing that Russia 
would be unwilling to accept; while, 
on the other hand, it seems probable 
that Russia will agree to nothing 
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that will interfére with the determi- 
nation that the Emperor Alexander 
has announced of carrying out the 
policy of Peter and of Catharine.” 
In other words, the Foreign Secre- 
tary expressed his belief that Aus- 
tria would make no opposition to 
the hereditary policy of Russia, by 
which the conquest of Turkey is aimed 
at as an initial step to the subjugation 
of Europe! It is’a pity our states- 
men should have been so long of 
making this all-important discovery. 
Lord John Russell—who himself 
(April 16), before the Russian ague 
had smitten him, was of opinion that 
the only result of consenting to the 
Austrian proposals would be “a peace 
which would give Russia leisure and 
means to prepare a new attack on 
the Ottoman empire,”—now pledged 
himself to the Austrian Govern- 
ment to support these proposals to 
the uttermost. “I said to Count 
Buol,” says his lordship very self- 
complacently, “that I could assure 
him, and that he could convey that 
assurance to the Emperor of Austria, 
that I would lay the case before the 
Cabinet of this country, and that I 
would use my best endeavours to put 
these propositions in such a light that 
they might hope for their adoption.” 
Inspired with such sentiments, and 
fettered by such pledges, Lord John 
Russell returned to England on the 
29th of April, and next day a Cabinet 
Council was held, at which he unfolded 
his peace views to his expectant col- 
leagues. For the next five days we are 
told, the subject was anxiously debated 
in the Cabinet,—a circumstance which 
implies there was much division of 
opinion among the members,—and, if 
we may judge from the tenor of the 
Ministerial speeches’ and confessions, 
the Austrian proposals were either 
agreed to, or within an ace of being so, 
when an unexpected event occurred. 
The French Emperor, after consider- 
ing the-matter, resolved to reject the 
Austrian proposals; and on the even- 
ing of the 4th May, he ordered his reso- 
lution to be communicated by telegraph, 
through Count Walewski, to the British 
Cabinet. “ Circumstances occurred— 
or rather came to our knowledge,” says 
Lord Palmerston, which convinced 
Lord John and his party that the 
Austrian scheme was impracticable ; 
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and we believe that the French Em- 
peror, along with his veto upon the 
Austrian project, communicated some 
private information to the British 
Cabinet which satisfied them of the 
justness of his decision. 
' This chapter of our foreign policy, 
which we have endeavoured briefly to 
chronicle, is one of the strangest and 
least creditable to be found in our 
annals. Taken in connection with, and 
viewed as a sequel to the policy of the 
Aberdeen Cabinet, which we reviewed 
in last Number, it constitutes a portion 
of history as dreary as it is destined 
to be memorable. Though England 
may strive to forget it, injured Europe 
will keep its memory alive. Our 
previous article discussed Ministerial 
proceedings much more injurious to 
the interests of the empire and of 
Europe than those which we are now 
recounting—for it was then that the 
war was made and spoiled; but they 
do not present phenomena more 
strange, or personal errors so pro- 
minently displayed. The former re- 
gime was a blacker one, but it was 
better concealed, and the revela- 
tions of duplicity and Russianism 
occurred long after the events, and 
when the injury had been fully com- 
pleted. This time the veil has been 
torn aside somewhat prematurely, 
and the indignation of the country is 
more lively because the Ministerial 
criminality is more recent. The 
spectacle of Conferences entered upon 
only to be blundered,—of an “ally” 
trusted in, only that we. might 
elaborately deceived —of Ministerial 
errors not more glaringly committed 
than they have been studiously con- 
cealed and unblushingly denied,—of 
a Cabinet without union and without 
@ policy, living upon false pretences, 
and continuing to exist only that it 
may multiply errors and accumulate 
disgrace,—is an exhibition-of which 
the country has grown impatient and 
posterity will be ashamed. 

A little reflection will suffice to ex- 
lain the true cause of Lord John 

ussell’s extraordinary proceedings 
at Vienna. His subsequent speeches 
and dying confessions are so contra- 
dictory and confused, that they throw 
little light upon anything save his 
own inordinate self-sufficiency ; and, 
moreover, the true soufce of his ter- 
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giversations was of a nature so little 
complimentary to himself and his col- 
leagues, that he might well be excused 
for not publishing it. When his lord- 
ship returned from his mission, and 
the news of his conversion to peace- 
principles was first bruited abroad, it 
was averred, as the cause of his con- 
version, that he “had seen a wolf at 
Vienna.” And so he had. In the 
course of those confidential interviews, 
of which a few only are reported in 
the Correspondence, Austria so far 
unrobed herself as to let the British 
envoy see she was not the lamb he 
and his colleagues had taken her for. 
We have already shown how absurd 
it was for the Allies to rely upon the 
friendship of a power like Austria, 
whose interest it was to be neutral, and 
which they neither sought to win by 
a prospect of gain, nor to concuss by 
an overpowering display of strength. 
Having once entrammelled themselves, 
and entered upon the Conferences, the 
mischief was done, and there was no 
escaping the evil consequences. A 
most pane and singularly astute 
man, Count Buol for long impressed 
the ministers and envoys of the West- 
ern Powers with the belief that he 
wished to limit the exorbitant power 
of Russia, and would certainly declare 
war against her if she would not come 
to terms. Grown impatient, however, 
and compelled at last to bear hard 
upon Austria, in order to induce her 
to take a positive course, our envoy, 
greatly to his surprise and bewilder- 
ment, became aware that not only 
would she not fulfil the expectations 
she had held out to the Western 
Powers, but. that, if pushed into a 
corner, she would actually aid the de- 
signs and subserve the policy of Rus. 
sia! Perhaps Lord John hinted that 
Austria must march out of the Princi- 
palities if she remained neutral, or, 
suggesting coming troubles in Italy, re- 
minded Austria that she need no longer 
look to us to guarantee her posses- 
sions ;—in which case, Count Buol’s 
rejoinder would probably be, that 
Austria would take good care to keep 
what she had got, and that, if the 
Allies would not help her against her 
disaffected provinces, she knew by 
former experience where to look for 
effective aid! Perhaps, too, Lord 
John’s elaborate exposition of the 
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evil to Austria should Russia get 
possession of Constantinople, was 
mijdly replied to by the hint that the 
acquisition of Servia and Bosnia 
might compensate for such eventu- 
alities! Anyhow, the denouement 
came, and Lord John Russell was 
thunderstruck. Like fools, he and 
his Cabinet had never looked for 
this; and now, like a poltroon, he 
sought to back out of a war of which 
he and his late colleagues had been 


the originators. They had induced it 


by their sycophancy to Russia :—the 
had declared it “just and inevitable, 
and embarked the empire in it ;—by 
their procrastination and mismanage- 
ment they had doubled its dangers,— 
and new they sought to flee from 
it, leaving Dicrchis in danger, and 
eos disgraced ! 

hanks, apparently, to the inter- 
position of the French Emperor, 
the design of accepting the Russo- 
Austrian terms of peace was set aside 
by the British Cabinet,—although it 
is clear that it was against the wish 
of Lord John Russell and his party 
that such a conclusion was come to. 
“There were circumstances,” said 
Lord John, in the last of his manifold 
explanations, “which arose in the 
course of these discussions, which made 
it appear to my mind impossible to 
urge the acceptance of these proposi- 
tions,—circumstances quite indepen- 
dent Of the merits of the case, and 
which did not alter my opinion of those 

sitions.” These words are in 
strict accordance with those in his 
first explanation, wherein, speaking 
of his opinion at Vienna that the Aus- 
trian proposal “might be, and ought 
to be, accepted,” he added, “I thought 
so then, and think so still!” And 
yet, in Parliament, his lordship’s voice 
was still for war!—and before the 
very first week in May was out (May 
6), he made a speech in the House so 
opposite to his peace-views, that even 
his colleague, Sir George Grey, heard 
it “ with surprise and regret.” At the 
end of the week, the Cabinet, we are 
told, was unanimous that the Austrian 
terms should be rejected as inconsis- 
tent with the “interests and dignity 
of the country,” and on the 8th Lore 
Clarendon wrote to this effect to the 
Austrian Government. But how long 
did this Ministerial unanimjty last *— 
and what was it that so soon made 
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the Cabinet reconsider its opinion ? 
Although forced to reject the Austrian 
roject brought home by Lord John 

ussell, the Cabinet, shrinking’ from 
the crisis which their own imbecility 
and the Russianism of their predeces- 
sors had induced, still dunned Aus- 
tria for new proposals—a request 
with which that most accommodating 
person Count Buol most willingly 
complied. His faculty of concocting 
elusive notes was perfectly inexhaust- 
ible; and so great has been his suc- 
cess in the art, that he well deserves 
the title of “ Netmaker to the British 
Government.” It is to be noticed 
that in Lord John’s last (published) 
despatch before quitting Vienna, and 
after the Rig snubbing he received 
from Lord Clarendon, he says:—“I 
asked Count Buol, as the third system 
was not in accordance with our in- 
structions, what, supposing we sup- 
ported it, and Russia rejected all the 
three systems tone by Count 
Buol,] what would be the conduct of 
Austria? Count Buol declined to give 
an answer to this question, but 
hinted at some fourth system [O rare 
invention !] which might arise out of 
the ashes of the three systems now 
floating in the air.” 

This -fourth system—so great 
were the net-making capabilities 
of Count Buol—when it took de- 
finite shape, was found to ‘have 
branched into two. The first of 
these propositions stipulated, in brief, 
that the Russian fleet in the Black 
Sea should remdin at its present re- 
duced amount,—the Turkish to be 
henceforth of equal force,—and that 
each of the other contracting powers 
should be authorised to maintain two 
frigates in that sea. Limitation to 
this extent might have been accepted 
as sufficient by the Allies, but the pro- 
posal was not a bond fide one. Like 
all Austria’s proposals which threat- 
ened to impose satisfactory terms upon 
Russia, it “had a hole in it.” There 
were n0 stipulations binding Austria 
to go to war in the event of its present 
rejection or future violation by Rus- 
sia, The second of the new Austrian 
propositions was of a different cha- 
racter. It proposed to allow Russia 
to restore her fleet in the Black Sea to 
its amount at the commencement of 
the war—each of the other Powers, 
as a “counterpoise,” being allowed 
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to keep a fleet of half that force, for 
the purpose of holding Russia in 
check! and any increase of the Rus- 
sian fleet above the stipulated amount 
was to be regarded as a cause of war. 
Thus the former of those alternative 
propositions suggested satisfactory 
conditions, but bound Austria to no- 
thing; the latter contained terms 
which could be acceptable only to 
Russia, and bound Austria to enforce 
their observance. Hence the former 
proposition was useless to the Allies, 
and the latter was clearly inadmis- 
sible. So Austria played her game ; 
ever willing to protract the negotiations, 
and preserve the eminently influential 
position of an arbiter und courted 
neutral, which our easily duped 
Ministers had assigned to her, and 
putting forth cleverly-worded project 
after project, which either bound her 
to nothing, or stipulated in effect for 
the counter-propositions of Russia, 
In point of fact, even the latter of 
Count Buol’s final propositions could 
not be relied upon as securing the 
armed co-operation of time-servin 
Austria; and had they been accepted, 
and Russia subsequently raised her 
naval force in the Black Sea beyond 
the enormous amount at which it 
stood at the commencement of the 
war, there was a difficulty in saying 
how that original force was to be 
estimated, and, moreover, there was 
every reasonable ground to believe 
that if Austria shrank from a contest 
with her colossal neighbour now, she 
would still more de so at a future 
period. As Lord John Russell re- 
marked, after his discoveries at Vienna 
(despatch No. 8) :— 

“In the case of such an attack re- 
newed five years hence, could we rely 
on the Austrian guarantee of the in- 
tegrity of Turkey? I apprehend that the 
same financial embarrassment, the same 
doubt of Prussia and the German States, 
and an army reduced to the establish- 
ment of 1852, would cere her then, 
as they did in 1853. e occupation of 
the Principalities by Russia she felt to 
be dangerous to her existence as a great 
Power, and she risked war to put an 
end:to it. But that point cae ame 
I fear we must not count upon her aid 
to save Constantinople from the en- 
croaching ambition of Russia.” 

These last Austrian overtures were 
transmitted from Vienna on the 16th 
May, and they were not rejected by 
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the British Government until the 
29th ;—what occurred in the inter- 
val? If the Cabinet were so united as 
we are expected to believe, and if no 
idea of accepting the Austrian pro- 
posals was entertained after the first 
week of May, how came it that Count 
Buol so grievously misinterpreted the 
language of the Cabinet as to send 
two new and elaborate propositions 
on the 16th, and that the Ministry 
should have been so singularly tardy 
as not to have rejected these over- 
tures till the end of the month? We 
must leave it to the future to fully 
expose the deceit of the Cabinet on 
this point; but it needs something 
more than the word of the present 
Premier, or of the ex-Secretary of the 
Colonies, to convince us that Count 
Buol and the English public were alike 
wrong in imagining that the Ministry 
gave ear to the Austrian proposals, and 
that the well-informed leader of the 
Opposition was mistaken when he 
brought forward his famous motion 
charging the Ministry with “ambi- 
guity of language and uncertainty of 
conduct” in regard to the Conferences. 
In fact, we know that Count Buol’s 
final proposals must have been re- 
ceived at the Foreign Office on the 


‘19th of May ; in the morning of the 


Qist a Cabinet Council was held; 
and in the evening the statement made 
by Lord Palmerston, which induced 
the withdrawal of Mr. M. Gibson’s 
motion, was the express assurance 
that the Government “did not con- 
sider all the modes of solving the ques- 
tions at issue as palmsited: and that 
Austria was still charged by her own 
voluntary assumption with the task 
of discovering a means of bringing 
about an accommodation between the 
contending parties.” “There were no 
questions with regard to any fresh 
— which created any long 
deliberations in the Cabinet,” is the 
ambiguous phrase of Lord John Rus- 
sell in his farewell speech (July 16); 
and Sir George Grey, on the same 
evening, while declining to make any 
direct statement in answer to the 
charges of the Opposition chiefs on 
this subject, expressed his defence of 
the Ministry in a form eminently sug- 
gestive of suspicion. “ J, at the close of 
that week,” he said—referring to the 
first week of May—“should have been 
prepared to assert, that it was the una- 
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nimous decision of the Cabinet. that 
the Austrian proposals should be. re- 
jected.” It is abundantly evident that 
every word of the speech from which 
this sentence is extracted was care- 
fully weighed before it was uttered ; 
and yb what: is the actual import of 
it, when stripped of its circumlocutory 
vagueness, but that Sir George Grey 
speaks only for the punctum temporis 
at the end of the first’ week of May, 
and refused to vouch for the una- 
nimity of the Cabinet in the three 
weeks that followed? That there 
was a division of opinion, and a de- 
sire to accept the Austrian proposals, in 
the Cabinet, during the latter half of 
May, we firmly believe ; and in cor- 
roboration it is to be observed that, 
contrary to his custom of answering 
despatches the day after receipt, 
Lord. Clarendon’s reply rejecting 
Count. Buol’s proposals was not 
written till the 29th,—the interven- 
ing period having been spent in feel- 
ing the pulse of the House of Com- 
mons, after a vain attempt to evade 
its vigilance. The country is not yet 
sufficiently aware of the debt of grati- 
tude which it owes to Mr. Disraeli for 
his prompt interference on this occa- 
sion, and to the Opposition generally 
for the energetic following up of a de- 
bate which compelled the Ministry to 
abandon their deceitful efforts after 
an ignominious peace, When. thus 
found out, they were actually earry- 
ing their mines under the very citadel 
of British honour and the Empire’s 
safety; and. if, instead of being 
simply unearthed, the whole -per- 
fidious Cabinet had been -blown into 
the air, it would have been a_ relief 
to the. country, and a “ material 
guarantee” for the better conduct of 
our statesmen in the future. 

They eseaped this richly-merited 
fate solely by turning their -backs 
upon. themselves, and. by denouncing 
the very terms of peace. which they 
would have accepted, but for “ cir- 
cumstances” over which, fortunately, 
they. had no control. The. deceit 
practised ,,by the Ministry inthe de. 
bates from the 24th May ‘to the:7th 
June is without a parallel. It. was 
so pettifogging, and so mean!, ‘Mest 
justly did we complain a month ago 
that .the,.want of confidence.of the 
country in the Government. and the 
apathy of the Commons, fvere-due to 
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the frauds which the Government of 
late years has stooped to practise. 
But the evil is only growing greater. 
Ministerial life seems to be becoming 
every month more rotten,. Individual 
now takes the place of collective dupli- 
city. It is no longer a Cabinet 
concealing documents, but indivi- 
dual Ministers boldly uttering the 
most disingenuous misrepresentations. 
Such was the conduct of Lord John 
Russell during the memorable debates 
to which we have alluded. Twice he 
spoke, and both times it was to gloss, 
to misrepresent, and deceive. _ To 
hear him, he was a very Hector for 
the fight—a very Scipio in his de- 
nunciations of peace, until the dread 
“ delenda est’ had been accomplished 
against our gigantic foe. And yet 
he was the reverse of a hero at bot- 
tom,—bullied by Gortschakoff, duped 
by Titoff, and timidly seeking to make 
things straight at home by denying 
his frailties. With all his. vaunting 
self-sufficiency, he was “taken in 
even by Palmerston. The Premier, 
playing upon his love of office, and his 
read of being known to have done 
anything unpopular, induced him to 
continue in office when he should have 
resigned; but no sooner did Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s motion threaten the exist- 
ence of the Cabinet, and the Premicr 
found that Lord John had become a 
Jonah instead of a pillar of strength, 
than, amidst a thousand protestations 
of friendship, it was resolved to let him 
go, and the Ministerial ‘subordinates 
were incited to- mutiny against the 
too adhesive tenant of the Cabinet, 
All that an individual could do to 
bring disgrace upon the character of 
public men, Lord John has ‘done,— 
and he is meeting his reward. 

Monday the 16th was ‘a famous 
night in the House. | Sir E:B. Lyt- 
ton’s’ motion was’ to come off; and so 
was Lord John’s valedictory address. 
The public flocked to witness the of- 
ficidl execution of the ex-Envoy, and 
even the green benches of the mem- 
bers were well filled, ergy the 
season. — The little man whose dying 
speech they had met ‘toHeat, man- 
aged to enter the house ‘quite unob- 
served; and when the Speaker, by 
calling the orders: of thé day, brought 
him to his legs, he appeared: suddenly 
like a /Jack-in-the-box in the ' third 
seat. behind: ‘Ministers, “On ocasion 
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of his former fit of recaleitrancy in 
February, he betook himself one bench 
more to the rear. But this time he 
was resolutely opposed to playing the 
part of penitent. Hardly had he got 
on his legs, than he was off on an- 
other tack; and after sheltering him- 
self for some time from the impending 
speech of Bulwer under a cloud of 
mystification, he somewhat astound- 
ingly broke cover in the righteously- 
indignant style, and fired off a poetic 
quotation against those who had de- 
serted him in his hour of need. Long 
habituation to the chicaneries of office 
seemed to have rendered the once 
great. Whig chief incapable of under- 
standing the humiliation of his posi- 
tion; and the men who had signed 
the “round robin” to compel his re- 
signation, doubtless were greatly taken 
aback by the lew estimate in which 
he, the dishonest dupe, declared to 
the House he held them! To be con- 
demned by their old leader was a sore 
trial for the young Whiglings; and 
commonplace Mr. Bouverie was so 
completely put out, that, in attempt- 
ing an explanation, he floundered 
deep and deeper into absurdity and 
eontradictions, while louder and more 
hearty grew the roars of laughter 
around him; and at last when, in a 
state of visibly excruciating _per- 
plexity, he made an ad-misericordiam 
appeal to Lord John, to say whether 
he were not, in actual fact, his “true 
friend,” neither the House nor the 
Speaker could stand it any longer, 
and the peroration expired amid 
bursts of uproarious laughter. 

The leaders of the Opposition that 
night never spoke better, nor .acted 
with sounder discretion, Sir E. B, 
Lytton’s motion was so well-worded, 
well-timed, and so obviously called 
for by the best interests of the State, 
that he completely carried the country 
and the press along with him. As 
had fared with his motion on Admi- 
nistrative Reform, a month before, 
the Ministry found it impossible to 
resist his attack—a singular honour, 
to have twice triumphed over the 
Government by the sheer. excellence 
of his. cause, and skilled accuracy of 
his terms! We-do not think we over- 
rate Sir Edward’s speech on this ccca- 
sion, if .we rank it as the finest of the 
session. His orations/in the Lower 
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House somewhat resemble those of 
Lord Lyndhurst in the Upper. 
With an equally remarkable spirit of 
fairness, with nearly equal judicial 
calm in his verdicts, and greater point 
and brilliancy of style, than the ve- 
teran orator of the House of Peers, 
Sir E. B. Lytton is not only- highly 
eloquent, but never fails deeply to 
influence the judgment of the House. 
On this occasion, although he with- 
drew his motion, his masterly resumé 
of the ease against the Government 
seems to have stung the Premier 
deeply—especially his home-thrust at 
the “Austrians” who still remained 
quictly on the Treasury benches. 


“T should like to hear (said the hon. 
Baronet) the expression of opinion on 
the part of other members of the Cabinet 
besides the noble Viscount. There are 
gentlemen in the Government who have 
not as yet expressed their opinion upon 
the nature of the war or the propositions 
for peace. What are the opinions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? What are 
the opinions of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty? Are all the members of the Gov- 
ernment united for this subject? Again I 
ask, is Lord Clarendon the spokesman of 
a united Cabinet? Ifso, Iam glad of it ; 
but you told us the same in May, when 
you now own that the noble lord (Rus- 
sell) was dividing your councils, when 
Lord Clarendon did not represent the 
entire Cabinet,—and you will pardon me 
if for the present I suspend my belief.” 


The ebullition which followed from 
the Premier was in all respects a 
melancholy exhibition. He raved 
and accused Sir E. B. Lytton of “the 
grossest possible ignorance” or “de- 
liberate insincerity’ in presuming to 
suggest whether there were not still 
divisions of opinion in the Cabinet,— 
as if such a suggestion were not most 
natural in the circumstances, an 
obvious inference from the events -of 
the last. two months, and deserving 
to be keenly pressed against the 
Ministry, lest the reign of chaos in 
the Cabinet should eontinue to afflict 
the country with disaster The 
Premier forgot himself, and the 
assembly whom he addressed; and 
his intemperate harangue showed in 
painful eontrast with the. classical 
and courteous periods of. the gentle- 
man whom he so coarsely assailed. 
It was anger in its dotage,—noisy 
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but pointless. But it did not escape 
unpunished.’ Mr. Disraeli replied ; 
and never was the brilliant leader of 
the Opposition more happy in his 
hits, or more eruelly cool in the 
delivering of them. The passages. in 
which he chastised the “ patrician 
bullying” of the Treasury Bench 
have rarely been surpassed for polish- 
ed and obective sareasm. But soon, 
sweeping away the Premier out of 
sight, his oration, widening in pur- 
pose and deepening_in tone, broke 
like a thunder-storm over the heads 
of the ministerial delinquents. The 
following sentences contain a charge, 
startling and extraordinary certainly, 
but which we believe will prove 
thoroughly well-founded :— 

“The point is,” said Mr. Disrael 
“whether or not the noble lord the mem- 
ber for London, communicated with 
other Ministers than those who appear 
en the papers presented to Parliament, 
giving them the outline and spirit ofthe 
policy which was developing under his 
auspices. at Vienna—(loud opposition 
eheers)—and whether he received any 
discouraging reply? (Renewed cheers. ) 
I have reason to think that communica- 
tions were made, and that the noble 
lord did not receive any discouraging 
reply. If that was so, we ought to 
receive extracts from these letters, 
Ts it or not the fact that, for at least a 
day—lI believe for a much longer time 
—these terms were accepted by the 
Government of England, and that they 
were sanctioned by the noble lord the 
First Minister? I know not whether the 
present Session of Parliament will last 
six weeks more; but if it do, I believe 
T shall find these remarks which I am now 
making—which are being received now 
by some so suspiciously—received at 
length by the great majority of this 
House. I make the statement on the 
greatest authority, and I now express 
my profound conviction of its truth.” 

The “black fate,” as Orientals say, 
is certainly upon our Cabinets, But 
it is a fate of their own creating,—en- 
gendered by want of principle, and cul- 
minating in the most flagrant deceit. 
Neither the safety nor the honour of 
the country is safe in their hands; 
_ they imperil the one by their wavering 
imbecility, and barter the other from 
their love of power. Their amplest 
professions are eoupled with the mini- 
mam of performance ;—Russellite de- 
nuneiations of Russia go Wand-in-hand 
with Aberdonian apathy in the con- 
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duct of the war;—all is union and 
energy on the surface, all is dissen- 
sion and paralysis within. The faith 
of the nation has departed from the 
Palmerston Cabinet, and the minds 
of. the people, again deprived of a 
rallying-point,. waver to and. fro, like 
aimless billows. Do not call the nation 
fickle, impatient, impossible to please. 
Surely the continuance in, power of a 
Cabinet like the present is preof enough 
that they are not over-fastidious, Giye 
them but a Ministry on which, they 
may rely—not one made up of men 
diseredited by former misdemeanours, 
and ever rushing into new shapes of 
error and duplicity—and they ‘ will 
follow it, we believe, with earnestness 
and energy. Perhaps a new House 
of Commons is needed ere we shall 
have aright Ministry. Eleeted to de- 
cide a question of commercial policy, 
the pee one is not pre-eminently 
fitted for the conduct of a mighty war. 
It clings with desperate tenacity to 
Free-trade names, and to points long 
since submerged by the rush of mightier 
principles. One by one, however, 
the advocates of Russia and deceivers 
of England are dropping into ob- 
security ; they are rotting out of the 
Government. The men who have 
sought to barter the honour and 
mortgage the glory of their country, 
are becoming known and ostracised. 
Self -ostracised, because _ self = con- 
demned. Aberdeen and Neweastle 
are extinguished — Graham, ‘Glad- 
stone, and Herbert are likewise 
exiled from office—and now Lord 
John Russell, the great Whig chief, 
has sunk beneath a burden of shame 
which would have driven any less 
self-sufficient. man into permanent 
retirement. ‘The atmosphere is clear- 
ing. Palmerston “alone is left.” 
One charge of the Stanley chivalry 
would sweep the thinned and broken 
array of the Ministerialists from the 
field; but that charge comes not yet. 
In a erisis like this, when party and 
place-seeking have so discredited our 
cherished Constitution, the noble leader 
of the Conservatives has no desire to 
increase the State-embarrassment. It 
may be that he is over-eantious—it 
may be that, in his anxiety to avoid 
the charge of factiousness, he is risk- 
ing overmuch the welfare of the State. 
But the denouement cannot be long 
delayed. 
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INTERNAL SUFFERINGS) OF RUSSIA FROM THE WAR, 


BY AN EYEWITNESS. 


_[ THe Writer of the following statement left Russia, where he had resided 
for many years, in the course of the present summer. 

It'will be ubserved that he apologises for any defects of style which appear 

inthe narrative, on the ground of the length of time during which he kad been 


unaccustomed to write his own language. 


No such défects will, we feel satis- 


fied; be found ; as the facts, so deeply interesting in themselves, and 80. im- 
portant in their bearing, are told in plain sensible terms, leaving no doubt ‘of 
thé writer’s sincerity, and his desire to tell nothing but the truth.] 


Havine recently left the interior 
of Russia, I think it my duty to lay 
before the public a plain statement of 
the results already produced by the 
events that are now passing. About 
the court. and capitals I can give no 
information, as I was only in them 
for a few days on my way home; but 
all that I advance here relative to the 
particular part, of the country I have 
lived in so long is the truth, and to 
be relied on. I had the honour of 
giving the same information to some 
of the highest personages in the king- 
dom soon after my arrival, and ap- 
parently they did not think it without 
importance ; so I have ventured to lay 
it. before my, country, trusting that 
what has hitherto been dark will now 
appear in the light of. truth; for I 
have put nothing down that did not 
come. under my own personal obser- 
vation, or that I did not obtain from 
sources on which I could rely. I had 
thought of publishing a larger work 
upon Russia, but was deterred by 
reading the books already published, 
which, showed me that i should be 
obliged to repeat much that has been 
already written by abler pens, and 
which may be relied upon; I have 
therefore confined. myself. to what 
relates . exclusively to the influence 
exercised.upon all classes in the inte- 
rior by the war. . There is, doubtless, 
much. left, unsaid that might be of 
interest, but of which I possess no 
information upon which [ can de- 
pend;,and, true to my resolve of 
only advancing what L know to be 
facts, I have. left out.all that is in any 
way doubtful. Iam quite unused to 
writing for.the public, and have em- 
ployed, my native language so little 
of,Jate years, that. I trust the garb in 


which ‘I have clothed .my truths will 
be excused if it be a little foreign in 
appearance ; for the heart of . the 
writer beats with a truly British en- 
thusiasm, and breathlessly awaifs..the 
moment when his country will have 
triumphed over all her enemies, 


The persons who are the greatest 
sufferers by the present war are the 
landed proprietors. If the war con- 
tinue, they will, for the greater part, 
be brought to ruin. - This will be seen 
by the following facts, which canie 
under my observation upon an estate 
where I have resided for some years, 
and which I can give as an average 
specimen of ‘the whole country, (It 
must be remembered that I only speak 
of the south of Russia; of the north 
I know comparatively nothing.) . The 
estate in question consists of about 
40,000 acres of land, with about. thir- 
teen hundred serfs. Its principal 
productions are linseed, corn, and 
wool, which are ‘all sold for expor- 
tation by way of the ports of the 
Azoff and Black Seas. These two 
seas having been closed for some 
time, all the raw produce remains 
rotting on the hands of the pro- 
ducer, with the single exception of 
wool, which finds a ready market 
in Germany, being transported over- 
land through Austria; still the price di- 
minished sensibly last year, on account 
of the increased cost of transport. . I 
will now proceed to state the details of 
the losses experienced last year upon 
this one property. The average in- 
come amounts to about £6000, out of 
which £1500 has to be paid as inte- 
rest of the mortgage—for this, like 
most other estates, is mortgaged to 
the government. Last year. there 
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were about 1500 quarters. of linseed, 
which, sold onthe spot, would fetch 
upon an average 16s, per quarter. 
Of this not. a bushel has been sold; 
so, on this article alone, there is a 
loss of £1200. The wheat grown 
was about the same quantity, The 
average price of wheat is 12s. per 
quarter, and now only a limited 
quantity, can be sold at 8s.; but, 
supposing the whole to be sold at 
that price, the loss will still amount 
to £300. ‘This, however, is not the 
ease, and the loss is not less than £500 
upon wheat. Last year the price of 
wool was, upon an average, 15 per 
cent below the usual price; in some 
instances there was a loss of 20 and 
25 per cent. : the quantity sold usually 
fetched about £1400—so there was 
another loss of more than £200. 
Upon this same estate there are’ 
kept about eighteen thousand sheep, 
of which there are generally sold 
every year two thousand for their 
fallow and skins, at an average 
price of '7s..a-head; now, on account 
of the difficulties of exporting tallow, 
the price is only 5s.—another £200 
out of the pocket of the proprietor. 
It will be seen by the foregoing state- 
ment, that the income of the possessor 
of this one estate is diminished more 
than one third, by. restrictions laid 
upon trade by. the closing of the 
ports of the Azoff ‘and Black Seas; 
and as this. may be taken as a good 
ériterion of the whole southern part 
of Russia, the loss is consequently 
something enormous, A few of the 
proprietors, it is true, sold their pro- 
duce, at almost nominal prices, to 
merchants who speculated upon the 
results of the Conferences at Vienna, 
and bought up largely and transport- 
éd, the corn to the different ports of 
the south, to be ready to take advan- 
tage of the first opening of the trade, 
had the Conferences led to the much- 
desired peace. The immense quanti- 
ties of corn destroyed during the Jate 
expedition to the Azoff, did not, as 
was stated, belong to the Russian 
government, but were the property of 
‘private speculators, among whom I 
Know one who bought largely in 
wheat in the month of March, trans- 
porting it to Berdiansk, and I have 
no doubt he is avery large sufferer 
by the late events. 1 do, not assert, 
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however, that no portion of the corn 
belonged to the .Imperial government, 
but certainly not more than a_ fifth 
of the whole quantity destroyed was 
intended for the use of the troops, al- 
though it might have all, been seized 
for that purpose later in the, war, under 
the name of voluntary contributions. 

I have, attempted to, show. the 
losses. that the present war occasions 
the landowner _ by, the trammels. it 
imposes on trade:, we will now 
take into consideration the , enor- 
mous taxes he is subjected to, in 
order that the government may, be 
provided with means of carrying on 
the war, or ruining him, which is 
synonymous. The most severely felt 
tax at all times is the conseription. 
This in times of peace does not take 
place oftener than once a-year, and 
the number of recruits required 
is generally seven from every thou- 
sand serfs; but since the war 
broke out there have been two con- 
scriptions in the year 1854, and al- 
ready one in 1855, each of twelve in the 
thousand, being, for eighteen months, 
thirty-six. able-bodied labourers out 
of every thousand males, old and 
young together. I do not know what 
the proportionate number of able- 
bodied men there is in a thousand 
males, but the effective strength 
must be considerably diminished 
when such a large number is taken 
away. This is not all. When, the 
recruits are sent to the town to be 
examined and passed by the proper 
authorities, there must be for every 
twelve men at least eighteen more, 
in case the others should be rejected : 
these are sometimes kept. away from 
their work two or three weeks, with- 
out any indemnity whatever. By 
this statement it will be seen that, 
during the last eighteen months, the 
possessor of the estate I have quoted 
above has given to the, government 
forty-seven conscripts, being the pro- 
portion of thirty-six in the thousand 
for thirteen. hundred, and. lost the 
labour of about seventy men for a 
space of fourteen days; which latter 
loss, at 6d. -a-day, will be £24, 10s., 
without counting the entire loss of 
forty-seven men.for ever, But. every 
proprietor is obliged to pay, a sum. of 
money (about. £8) to’ provide . the 
recruit with an outfit and arm him; 
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this’ will give again. a sum of £376 
for’ the year and half. The southern 
overnments, in consideration of their 
Vicinity to the seat of war, are ex- 
empted from the militia of thirty in the 
thousand, which is being raised in the 
northern governments. If they have 
not the militia, they are subjected to 
exactions under the name of roluntary 
contributions. In the spring of 1854 
the estate was obliged to send forty 
oxen as rations for the troops then in 
the Danubian provinees; at the same 
time there were required five waggons, 
with a pair of horses and a driver 
to each, which are to be returned at 
the end of the war. ‘These were for 
the transport of baggage and troops 
upon an emergency; and it was ‘upon 
them that the armies whe fought the 
battle of Inkermann were transported 
last autumn. In the autumn of the 
same year (1854) there were required 
half a pood (18 Ib.) of biscuit from 
every male serf for the army, which, 
for 1300, would amount to 650: poods ; 
but the proprietor offered 1000 poods, 
which had to be made and despatched 
in’ about three weeks. While the 
preparation of the biscuit was going 
on, there came another order for ten 
waggons, with a driver and a pair of 
horses to each, to be ready and de- 
livered up to the authorities in ten 
days, as the ease was urgent. This 
‘was just before the news of the descent 
in the Crimea reached us. All these 
exactions were made just at the time 
when the harvest was going on—the 
end of August—so that the hands 
were of the greatest consequence to 
get all the corn housed before the 
autumnal rains broke up the roads 
and rendered the transport impossible. 
The number of oxen required to trans- 
port the biscuit was twenty pairs, 
which were absent nearly four months, 
as they had to carry it a long dis- 
tance after the roads were broken up, 
and when the mud was knee deep. 
A ‘little later in the same year, there 
was. required a number of oxen again 
for rations. I do not remember the 
exact number required; but having 
sent so many away with biscuits, and 
the ‘murrain being very bad among 
the’ cattle at this ‘time, instead of 
sending’ them, the proprietor — for- 
Wanded to the proper authorities’ £90 
in'money. © 
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In the April of the present year, 
double the quantity of biscuit of that 
contributed last year was required; 
and as I. travelled through the coun- 
try in the month of May, I saw thou- 
sands of tons piled outside the towns, 
ready for transportation to the ‘army, 
which of course has to be done by the 
proprietors and peasants. of the crown. 
I met upon the road long strings of 
waggons going to load with this bis- 
cuit, and stopped and talked with. the 
drivers, who were for the chief part 
peasants belonging to the crown. 
They lamented bitterly their hard 
fate, being obliged to leave, their 
homes just as the haymaking was 
about to commence ; and as they had 
to perform a journey of some 1500 
versts, going and returning, it would be 
late in the autumn before they reached 
their homes again, and consequently 
too late to make any preparations for 
winter. Many of them said to me: 
“ Batushka! we suppose that we are 
intended to starve this winter; last 
winter we suffered enough while the 
troops were passing, but now we 
shall not be able to provide anything 
for ourselves, for there are only the 
babas (old women) at home, and what 
can they do?” 

The peasants of the crown are sub- 
jected to many of the same exactions 
as the proprietors—I ‘think to all of 
them, except only the waggons, and 
about them [am notsure Ikaow they 
had to provide the biscuit just as, their 
superiors had, and the oxen, too, for 
rations. It is, however, extremely diffi- 
eult to ascertain the amount of contri- 
butions exacted from these poor, mis- 
called free serfs ; for the employés by 
whom they are managed exact so much 
from them for their own use, saying 
that it is required for the service of the 
government, that it is impossible to 
distinguish what is really for. their 
use, and what for that of their master. 
The war is a rich opportunity for the 
employés to. make money, because 
they make all their demands upon the 
peasants without producing any writ- 
ten authority from a superior officer, 
merely stating, in their written or 
verbal orders, that certain artieles ‘are 
required on such a date, and of course 
they ate ready without any demur or 
inquiry, as it may happen. that the 
government actually, in this particu- 
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lar instance, requires what is de- 
manded: then the man who sought 
ocular demonstration is considered 
refractory, and sent to Siberia to im- 
prove his manners, and to serve as 
a0 example to others, who, after this, 
will be ready to give all that is required 
of them without inquiry. 

Another exaction to which all tho 
agricultural population is subject, is 
the furnishing means to transport all 
the munitions of war through the 
eountry. At the beginping they were 
paid for this service in a kind of go- 
vernment cheek, called contremark, 
which was received again at the trea- 
sury in payment of the poll-tax; but 
since August, 1854, this has been 
changed, and this service is paid in 
money—i. e., not paid at all, for the 
employés pocket the money, which it. 
is never prudent to ask: the contre- 
mark was of no use to the employés, 
consequently the service was always 
accurately paid, but now the peasants 
get nothing but kicks and euffs for 
their trouble. 

The sufferings of the inhabitants of 
those villages situated on the lines of 
march taken by the armies that tra- 
versed the country from north to 
south, during the winter of 1853 and 
1854, were so intense that even the 
soldiers themselves pitied. them; and 
it takes something to touch the heart 
of.a, Russian soldier. The troops, in 
order. to obtain sustenance, were 
‘obliged to disperse themselves over a 
large tract of country, marching in a 
parallel direction, and falling on the 
poor peasantry, whose stoek of winter 
provisions was only prepared for the 
wants of their own families, like focusts, 
eating up everything, and reducing the 
jwhabitants to the greatest distress; 
while the male population, who gene- 
rally earn something eonsiderable with 
their horses during the winter, in trans- 
porting merchandise from one fair to 
another, was engaged on the main road 
in the transport of artillery and tum- 
brils, whieh, by the wise arrangements 
of tiie Russian, government, had to be 
dragged over a country covered to the 
depth of six or eight feet with snow, 
upon wheels; so that tumbrils, whieh 
eould have been drawn easily by four 
er six horses if placed upon sledges, 
required twelve or fifteen to move them 
with ‘their large wheels imbedded in 
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the snow. During’a journey Iwas 
obliged ‘to make in February, 1854; °1 
met more than 500 tumbrils trais- 
ported in this laborious manner. It 
made my heart bleed to see the treat- 
ment both horses and ‘peasants’ re- 
ceived at the hands of the ‘soldiery 
who were with them. When they came 
to a hill, they were frequently obliged 
to use double, and even treble, the 
nunther of horses required on the level 
ground. Roads had to be eut in some 
places through the snow, to admit of 
the passage of the heavy artillery. The 
peasants are seldom kept at this work 
for more than a fortnight together; 
but they are frequently a hundred 
miles from their homes; so that after 
an absence of a month they return 
only to find their home swept clean 
by the hungry warriors whose fighting 
materials they have’ transported with 
so much difficulty. That many died 
of the artificial famine caused by these 
preparations for glorious war, I have 
no doubt. The Russian soldier, too, 
is much imbued with a strong pro- 
pensity for thieving, and there is no- 
thing he will not steal if the oppor- 
tunity ef so doing should present 
itself. Finding all the houses where 
they were billeted without the master, 
of course many of the little articles ‘of 
furniture were missing after their visit. 
These things were generally taken 'to 
the next halting-place and sold ‘for 
brandy—only, perhaps, to be stolen 
again by the next party. It frequently 
happened that soldiers and reeruits met 
in ihe same villages, and the number 
billeted in one house was so great that 
the.master and his family were obliged 
to sleep out in the sheds with eattle, or 
upon the snow, for slujba (as the pea- 
sants call the soldier) must have his 
lodging. Nor were the sufferings of 
the troops themselves less acute, 
marching as they did at such an in- 
element season of the year. They 
strive, however, to enliven their dreary 
marehes by songs and jests, for in 
every eompany there is always a 
eertain number of singers, who march 
in front, led by a man with a tam- 
bourine or an old violin, who dances, 
sings military songs, of which the 
other singers take up the chorus, or 
else he cracks jokes’at any one’s ex- 
pense. It is ‘a curious sight to meet 
a party of soldiers in the midst of a 
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snowy desert, where. nothing is to be 
seen but snow below and snow above; 
for the very air is impregnated with 
it. These armed men are wendin 
their way to destroy, or be destroyed, 
as the case may be. 

The immense amount of misery the 
present war is, causing in Russia is 
little imagined ; but. that country can- 
not boast of its Times, Everything 
is hidden from view; and only those 
who actually take part in these scenes, 
or are involuntary spectators, can 
know what is the real state of affairs. 
Even at St. Petersburg, nothing is 
known. but what appears in_ official 
reports; so that in many instances 
far less is known in that magnificent 
¢apital, of the state of the interior of 
the country, than in England, where 
such excellent works as the Eng- 
lishwoman in Russia are, or oneht 
to be, universally read. Everybody 
is afraid to speak on these sub- 
jects; except to laud all the measures 
of the paternal government. I re- 
member an anecdote that was current 
in Russia in the spring of 1854: A 
Russian, who had attained the rank of 
general in the civil service, spoke in 
the theatre of the absurdity of the 
returns of killed and wounded pub- 
lished in the Russian papers. The 
police master, who was present, over- 
hearing what he said, observed that he 
should be obliged to report his words 
to the Count Orloff; for if he did not, 
somebody else present might, and he 
would fall into disgrace. The next 
day the general received an intima- 
tion that it was the Emperor’s plea- 
sure that be should join the army on 
the Danube immediately, in order to 
satisfy himself of the truth of the 
returns, by counting the killed and 
wounded after each battle, and that 
his military rank should be that of 
major. The same day there appeared 
in the official gazette: “Le conseiller 
d’état actuel, ——, was received, by 
his own wish, into the army with rank 
of major!” It is extremely probable 
that, had these remarks been made in 
private, and reported, the consequences 
might have been worse. 

Among those who feel the pressure 
of the war in the towns, are the work- 
ing tradesmen, such as tailors and 
bootmakers. In all regiments there 
are a certain number ef men who 
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work for their comrades in time of 
pores. making for them their clothing, 

oots, &c.; but as now all are called 
upon to bear arms, they have to quit 
the needle and awl for the rifle and 
bayonet. The duty of providing the 
troops with their grey great-coats falls 


upon the tailors, who are suffering 


enough from the depressed state of all 
trades. They are supplied with so 
much cloth or Jeather, as the ease may 
be, and are required to return a cer- 
tain number of articles ready for use ; 
but the materials have already passed 
through the hands of the officials, who 
make their profit out of the affair by 
keeping back for their own tise a good 
per-ecentage of the material, exacting 
at the same time the required number 
of articles. The poor tradesman ‘has 
to make good the defaleations of this 
grasping rapacity out of his own 
pocket, besides the loss of the labour 
he is-compelled to perform, Before I 
left the tewa where I was last May, I 
could not get a pair of boots made, as 
all the bootmakers were working upon 
this government work, to the detri- 
ment of their own interests and that 
of their customers. For this work 
they get a mere nominal price, the 
greater part of which goes into the 
pockets of the same men who robbed 
them of their cloth; but they can ob- 
tain no redress for this, and look upon 
it as a necessary evil, 

The merchants are not subjected to 
such heavy losses as might be sup- 
posed, considering the perfect annihi- 
lation of all external commerce. “ It 
is true they are obliged to subscribe 
largely to the voluntary contributions 
for the expenses of the war; but as 
nearly all business is carried on with 
ready money, they merely withdraw 
their capital, and wait patiently the 
course of events. It is among this 
class that the greatest number of 
patriots is to be found; for, as they 
understand no other language but their 
own, and are strongly attached to 
their country, not knowing any other, 
they get all their information of what 
passes, from the highly-coloured mis- 
representations that are published ‘for 
them by the Russian government. 
They were enchanted with the patriotic 
verses, that were to be found in all 
the Russian papers, describing ‘the 
prowess and victories (future ) of the 
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holy Muscovite armies. . ‘Lord Palm- 
erston “is represented to them as a 
monster, and the author of the war. 
In one of these poetical effusions his 
lordship is caricatured as a great 
warrior, who fights his battles on a 
map with his forefinger. Since the 
battles of Alma and Inkermann, these 
productions have become less frequen‘. 
There is one that appeared in the 
spring of 1854, that I must mention. 
It is an allegory, composed by an actor, 
I believe ; and relates that a Russian 
molodetz (young man) was going 
quietly on his way, when he found his 
passage stopped by three men—a tur- 
paned Turk, a bearded Frenehman, 
and a red-headed English merchant. 
With a few swings of his powerful 
arm “he made the Turk and French- 
man bite the dust, while the English- 


man was glad to escape the same fate’ 


by surrendering the contents of his 
pockets to this fine fellow. These may 
serve as specimens of what is allowed 
to poison the minds of those who can 
read; while those who cannot are 
exvited by yet grosser fictions. The 
attack on the monastery of Solovetzki, 
in the White Sea last year, was spread 
with great rapidity through the coun- 
try, with many comments, improve- 
ments, and additions by the priest- 
hood. I heard one account of it from 
@ peasant, who said that all the monks 
had been impaled by the English bar- 
barians, who had no respect either 
for’ the holy place or the holy men 
who inhabited it. I have frequently 
heard it asserted that there were no 
soldiers in the place; and, if 1 remem- 
ber rivht, the report by the head of 
the monastery to the synod was to 
that effect, stating that there were 
only a few invalids who were em- 
ployed as servants about the place. 
It is for those who made this brutal 
(Russian account) attack upon a quiet 
religious retreat, to prove that it was 
a fortified plaee, although no Russian 
will ever be convinced of it. Messrs. 
Bright and Co. are wonderfully  po- 
pular with this party, for all their 
speeches are diligently translated and 
eommented upon'-in the Russian 
papers. They are generally repre- 
sented as the only true expositors of 
the feelings of the majority of the 
péople of England; so that the Rus- 
sians are firmly convinced that the 
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populace is ripe for‘a; rising; and: I 
have no doubt the disturbances, which 
unfortunately took. place: recently’ in 
the metropolis, were misrepresented 
as a serious revolution, caused by the 
burdens entailed on the people’ by the 
expenses of the war. Last March 
there was an absurd story spread 
about. a similar cecurrenee, without 
any foundation whatever. ~ Russia, 
like a drowning man, catches’ at 
straws ! 

. Since the beginning: of the present 
year there has been a great searcity 
of silver and gold coin in the southern 
provinces of the empire, though gold 
was very plentiful last autumn. This 
searcity may be accounted for by the 
merchants withdrawing their capital 
from trade. As few of them have any 
eonfidenee in the paper. cireulation, 
they availed themselves of the gold, 
then. very plentiful, which all disap- 
peared in this way in a very. few 
wecks. A friend of mine, who was 
in Simpheropol in February, wishing 
to change a hundred-reuble note into 
notes of one, three, and five roubles 
eaeh, was obliged to pay ten per cent. 
for the exchange ; and he assured me 
that, if any small article were pur- 
ehased, the value of which did net 
amount. to a rouble, the merchant 
would rather lose the sale than give 
eoin in exchange, though he was per- 
haps making a profit ef a hundred 
per cent. upon the article. This state 
of things is gradually travelling north- 
wards. In Ekaterinoslav it was the 
same in April; and in Kharkoff, in 
May, there was a great difficulty in 
procuring eoin, especially gold and 
the smaller silver money. Kharkoff 
is a large eommercial town, and the 
eapital of the Ukraine. The issue of 
notes has recently been very great. 
All this tends to prove. that every 
sinew is now strained to bursting to 
carry on the war. 

Many persons have expressed sur- 
prise at the smallness of the returns 
of killed on the part of the Russians 
after an engagement; but, to any one 
who understands the Russian system, 
this will not appear- strange at all. 
The practice is to: send in returns of 
enly a small proportion of the killed, 
while the remainder are supposed to 
be in the field, and receive pay and 
rations, to the benefit. of the eolonels. 
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Asa great, personage, to whom J 
related..,this),in. England, remarked, 
the, colonels: .eat.. the. dead. ; men’s 
rations!” ,, Nor is there any danger 
of detection, for the greater part 8f 
the generals have done the same. thing 
before, and are: practising. something 
similar at.all times, while the subal- 
terns _ hope, some day  t: . become 
eolonels themselves, I know an; in- 
stance of a man commanding a regi- 
ment, who, from the time of his. regi- 
ment, taking the field.in the summer 
of last year up to the end. of last 
November, was in the habit of send- 
ing two or three thousand roubles 
every week to his family, while he 
is known: to. possess no private for- 
tune, All this money was of. course 
squeezed out of the soldiers’. rations 
and forage, for.it is a cavalry regi- 
ment. ‘The life of a Russian soldier 
is.so miserable, that I think half of 
them would prefer to be killed. to 
dragging on such a wretched existence. 
They are torn from their homes by 
the arbitrary hand. of despotism, and 
made to form part of an immense 
machine called a regiment, which 
again forms part of another called a 
division; but. they have not the re- 
motest, idea why they are made. to 
execute. certain movements. The 
English officers. who. were taken. pri- 
soners at different times admired. the 
severe discipline of the Russian army, 
little thinking that it was purchased 
at the expense of every moral feeling ; 
for the soldier is brutalised by. the 
treatment he receives, every officer 
having. the right to buffet and cuff 
him as he may think proper. An old 
cavalry. officer once told me, that, if a 
horse died, there was a rigid inquiry 
into the cause of his death ; and if the 
least thing appeared to show that it 
had been neglected, the subaltern in 
command of the squadron. was placed 
under arrest; but if, on the other 
hand, a man died, on his death 
being reported to: the . colonel. he 
awould say, . “ Poor, fellow! 1 hope 
he is. in heaven!” This may be 
accounted for. easily enough. The 
colonel receives an annual sum. to 
provide. horses for his regiment, so 
that every loss affects directly his 
pocket ; whereas .the men cost. him 
nothing! The men. are allowed meat 
-by. the government three days a-week, 
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except: during the: -fasts,, and, brandy 
on. Sundays and great, holidays.,,.. The 
officers generally propose to the, men 
to accept, instead of meat, the money, 
and. to. provide themselves.. To this, 
of course, -the poor fellows, agree,.as 
a proposal from, an, officer) jis, tanta- 
mount to an order ; but.they never see 
mere than one-fourth of the money, 
which is disposed of as follows :—-The 
colonel. takes one-fourth, the majors 
commanding battalions. another, and 
the captains of companies a. third, 
while the.other, goes to the soldiers 
themselves! This ,may, account, for 
the finding . only. black.,, bread in 
the. knapsacks of: the. killed,.,and 
wounded. I have.given these ex- 
amples in order to show, the, system 
under which these men fight so despe- 
rately, and which prevails through- 
out the whole. .empire,—one vast 
system of fraud, peculation, . and 
pillage. 

Notwithstanding the. immense esta- 
blishments for the education of mili- 
tary men. that exist.in Russia, great 
difficulties are experienced in obtain- 
ing officers for the new .Jevies; All 
the oflicers must be nobles, and 
undergo an examination in various 
branches of science. . A colonel, sent 
to obtain officers to a certain. town in 
the south, persuaded a. number..of 
copying clerks from the government 
offices to enter the army. ‘These men, 
though of noble birth, only knew how 
to read and write... As they. were 
earning a miserable pittance, they 
were glad to embrace the. offer, which 
opened to them a prospect. of advanee- 
ment ; but they expressed their fears 
of not being able to pass the required 
examination. They were, however, 
reassured by the- colonel, who said 
that he would examine them himself. 
This he did in the following manner: 
—Col. “ What is geography?” . Ans. 
“f, don’t know; L never -heard. of -it 
before.” . Col. “ Nonsense! you must 
know! Ona which bank of what great 
river is situated the town of E?” (the 
town they. were in).- Ans. “On. the 
right. bank of the river D.”... Col. 
“There, I was sure. you knew. all 
about geography !—-you are passed.” 
Another time the subject was mathe- 
matics. . Col.“ What are. mathema- 
tics?” Ans, “ I never.saw them.” Col. 
“Add. two to. two,” Ans. Four.” 
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Col.“ There, that» willsdo~you are 
passed!” Of course I-was not present 
at either of these examinations, but I 
had the facts’ upon ‘good’ authority. 
These ‘are the men who are: to’ re- 
plaee those polished gentlemen, whose 
knowledge of the European languages 
and suave manners) have been’ the 
admiration: of «all who have met 
them. 

The militia is chiefly officered by 
those who have been in’ the army 
before and are retired ; but:if in any 
of the governments there should not 
be enough of these, the nobles choose 
them from among their own body. 
There is in general a great reluctance 
to enter this service; as well as mili- 
tary service generally, for the majo- 
rity of the Russian people is anything 


but warlike, notwithstanding their | 


boasted martial prowess, 

The want of proper medical aid is 
much felt in the army now. The 
- students of medicine from all the uni- 
versities are forced to enter the army 
before. they have completed ~ their 
course of study, which © ordinarily 
oceupies five years, but is now eur- 
tailed to three and a half years. It 
may be objected that I use the term 
forced, when they are only invited to 
join the army ; but, with few exceptions, 
the invitation, if-mot aceepted, will 
speedily be followed by an. order. 
Many surgeons have lately arrived from 
‘America and Prussia, who are at. once 
despatched to the seat of war. In 
Simpheropol nearly all the wounded 
English. prisoners were attended by 
Americans. 

As illustrative of the difficulty expe- 
rienced:in Russia in transporting their 
armies, may be mentioned the journey 
of the Sisters-of Merey from St. Peters- 
burg to the Crimea last’ year. They 
left the capital about the middle of 
November, and, as far as the chaussée 
extended, travelled. without any | mis- 
hap; but from» Koursk—-where. the 
ehaussée finishes—to’, Kharkoff, they 
met with great, difficulties, as they 
travelled in large diligences like those 
of France. It. wason leaving the 
latter town that they experienced all 
the pleasures of a Russian autumnal 
road, . ‘They left the town with fifteen 
horses to each carriage, and reached 
in safety the first station, situated in 
a’ valley, about ten miles from. the 
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town; but on “attempting: to ascend 
the ‘monntain, the wheels: stuck: fast 
inthe mud, and: the: fifteen) horses 
eould not stir it ;the number was :in- 
creased. to thirty, but: without: moving 
the vehicle, Eventually oxen were 
procured that dragged’ them out, and 
in this manner they proceeded on their 
way: to the Crimea, to attend: the “sick 


‘and wounded, at the rate: of! two miles 


an hour’! ‘This was a: case of: the 
most. urgent necessity. With sucha 
state of things, would it not be. better 
and wiser for Russia to employ those 
means in improving the internal state 
of the country, which. she is now 
wasting on a ruinous war ¢ 

The English prisoners of war will 
be able to give a good account of the 
evils of Russian travelling. I saw 
them all, poor fellows!.as they pass- 
ed through the town I was: then) re- 
siding in, and ean say that their suffer- 
ings were more intense than those of 
their comrades who were left behind. 
Those who were taken first, and. who 
arrived at their destination before. the 
severe colds set in, suffered compara- 
tively little... Then they were still.a 
novelty, and excited: a great deal of 
euriésity, which in ‘a Russian is never 
without compassion. |. Of this the first 
parties who passed reaped the -bene- 
fit, Besides, they were all fine, men, 
taken at. Balaklava and Inkermann, 
about. which, battles every } one’ was 
eager to get what information, he 
could from persons who had assisted 
at them, Still these suffered severely 
from deprivation of all the comforts 
they had been accustomed to, and 
which they were unable to, procure in 
the villages they passed through, even 
when they had the means; for tea and 
eoffee are unknown luxuries to the 
Russian peasant, but. would , have 
been very. acceptable. to | the pri- 
soners after their long mareh of fifteen 
or twenty miles through, the mud 
reaching to their, knees, with ‘the: pro- 
spect of a miserable billet.in a, mud- 
hut, in which so many: were placed 
that. there’ was scarcely, room, to lie 
down, and a piece of black, bread 
washed down ‘with a little, brackish 
water, or kras (a ‘sour liquor, much 
used in Russia). But. those. who left 
Simpheropol in December and January, 
underwent, hardships. that. were heart- 
rending to, listen to, for then they ,ex- 
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pertenced) all the severity of a! Russian 
winter: during) .a’march of ‘about six 
hundred' miles to'Voronege, the depot. 
‘Fhey were about seventy days upon 
the: journey: through: the’ snow, and 
frequently subject to the most vile 
treatment ‘at! the: hands’ of ' those to 
whose care» they were \ committed. 
They are allowed by the government 
20: copecks)a-day- (about 8d:)»” This 
would be amply: sufficient to: supply 
all their: ‘wants; -for» provisions are 
wety cheap;—-the: best meat 3) and'4 
eopecks per pound, bread! about lor 
14 \eopeck _ pound; but'the soldiers 
who served: as their guard usually set 
the prices in ‘the villages \at ‘about 
three tines the ordinary rate, out of 
which ‘they made their own» profit; 
while our poor fellows, not understand- 
inp the language or the: prices, were 
obliged to: pay whatever was demanded 
of them; or'go' hungry to bed. » They 
were’ even ‘made to pay for the very 
water they°drank. | This happened 
always’ in the prisons of small towns. 
Ones they ‘refused to ‘pay for it; and 
two men offered-to'fetch water for the 
‘whole ‘party ‘if a soldier would show 
them where'to procure it. ‘Thesoldier, 
not’ wishing’ to lose his ‘perquisites, 
took them to'a distance of about three 
tiiles,*'to ‘a well of ‘brackish: water, 
‘while ‘there was plenty ‘to be had 
Within two hundred yards of the ‘pri- 
“gon. After this they always preferred 
paying to ‘fetching it themselves.: In 
the« large: towns ~they are’ generally 
well’ treated, and allowed a’ certain 
liberty.. ‘They may go out to the mar- 
ket to buy themselves ‘provisions, alotie 
if they know the way; or if not, one 
soldier is'sent with them as'a guide. 
They are even allowed to sleep out of 
the ‘prison, if some inhabitant of the 
t6Wn will become responsible for them. 
Thave had several staying’ with ‘me ; 
“and two; who’ were ill, lived with me 
three’ months till their health was 
‘perfectly’ established, ‘and ' the ‘warm 
‘weather rendered travelling no longer 
odiffidult: °“Oiie eireumstance I! cannot 
“help mentioning, if only thatit might 
‘bé' known to the Russian government 
py thts means." ‘In Deeember a party 
‘of prisoners, Of ‘all nations, numbering 
either seventy-three or seventy-five— 
T ‘atti not quite sure which—left: Sim- 
pheropol in ¢eharge~ of ‘a’ captain, ‘a 
Greek, with ‘the’ usual: escort. ‘He, 
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kind, humane man, proposed, through 
my-informant, an-English soldier, who 
spoke -a. little Greek, to provide the 
whole’ party with provisions, alleging 
that, the: country they were about! to 
pass through was nearly exhausted, 
so that, with their ignorance of the 
Janguage, it would be next to impos- 
sible for them to procure: anything. 
To this proposal they all agreed with- 
out’ hesitation. Instead of giving 
them good food, he gave them: little 
more than: black bread ; so that:outof 
the entire number» only nineteen 
reached Ekaterindslav! a distance -of 
about 270 miles from Simpheropol; the 
remainder being left sick at the different 
hospitals, or perishing miserably on 
the :road!: I do not:voueh: for the 
truth of this; but the man, who was 
one of the sufferers, appeared: to: be 
intelligent, and told his story clearly, 
and. without: hesitation. I know that 
this can be possible, for there are such 
men, who, in: order to’ gain’ a few 
roubles, will inflict’) any ‘amount: of 
misery’ on their fellow-creatures. 
The English inhabitants of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg have nobly come 


‘forward ‘to assist their poor’ fellow- 


countrymen; and Mr. Grey, the Eng- 
lish clergyman at Moscow, has exerted 
himself greatly on their behalf; ‘but 
unfortunately there are few English 
on the linevof march, so that it is very 
difficult’ to render them \ assistaée 
where most it is wanted, although all 
is done that humanity could dictate 
by'those who are able to see them. 
I cannot omit this oeeasion of speak- 
ing of the kindness shown by ‘the 
authorities of the town of Kharkeff to 
all the prisoners. ‘They never refused 
any prayer of which they’saw the jus- 
tice, and tried all they could to help 
the poor fellows; and had’ the same 
spirit been shown by all parties,’ there 


‘would be little to complain’ of in the 


treatment ‘with’ which . these’ unfor- 
ttinates’ met. - Many « of 'the “Russian 
families reeeived theminto their houses, 
and at their own tables: \When remon- 
strated with by the would-be patriots, 
they ‘replied}—* These men are no 
longer to be looked upon as enemies : 
they have’ fought for their country, 
and ‘by the fortune of war are our 
prisoners, only that we may treat them 
as’ our guests.” - To' sum up-all, the 
ptisoners are well treated by all the 
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higher classes, and suffer only from the 
cupidity of those who have an oppor- 
tunity of making a few, copecks by 
them, and from the natural evils im- 
posed upon them by their. ignorance 
of the language, manners, and cus- 
toms... I,do not speak of the treat- 
ment the officers. have. met.. with, 
as they. will, be. able to epeak. for 
themselves when they recover their 
liberty. 

It. will be seen by a careful perusal of 
the foregoing statement, of facts, that.all 
classes in Russia must, ardently desire 
peace, as: the, only means. of preserving 
them from, ruin, to which the serf- 
owners are more exposed than any 
other class, from the continual drain 
upon their, resources, already much 
diminished by debts. . They are an 
improvident race. Many of the lower 
orders hoped for a great improve- 
ment in their position, from the sne- 
cess of the aliied armies; but they 
are disheartened .by the length. of 
time they.are obliged to wait. They 
cannot define what they expect; but 
that, they hoped for great advantages, 
I have no doubt, from..several con- 
versations I have had with intelligent 
men, in the peasant. class—men who 
can neither read nor. write, . but 
who,. by. the force of their natural 
shrewdness,.¢an understand. that. a 
change must and, will come. They 
looked upon the French and English 
as the heralds. of this. change, . Had 
the war been pushed with sufficient 
vigour from the, beginning, there.is no 
doubt .but that the power. of Russia 
would have been humbled effectually 
by defeats on the frontiers and inter- 
nal dissensions ;, forall the south would 
have risen, had the Allies taken pos- 
session of the Crimea when they first 
landed, which might easily have. been 
done,—at least this is the opinion of 
all the Russian officers. whom: I met, 
apd. who were there at the time. But 
this, is no place for the discussion of 
the merits.of, military plans. There 
have been grave faults, of. which the 
price is now. being. paid in the blood 
of our. brave. countrymen, on _ the 
heights of Sebastopol.. Nothing re- 
mains, but. to push the war. with all 
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the vigour that the Allies, with their 
mighty resources, are able to do, and 
to, let no “penny wise and pound 
foolish” policy interfere with what 
they -have in. hand.» Even what has 
been done has caused great suffering 
to,,our enemies,and, what;is under- 
taken will cause yet greater, till Russia, 
humbled and conquered, is brought to 
sue for peace at. the feet of the-British 
lion and the Gallic eagle. - Thetime 
is gone by to hope for any co-operation 
in the, interior of the country. As L 
said before, the peuple. are: disheart- 
ened by the length of time: they have 
had to wait, and are excited by the re« 
ports spread so assiduonsly of the bars 
barity of the English . to, their prison- 
ers, and the taking of the monastery 
of Solovetzki. The Russian. govern- 


ment is never slow to, improve ‘its ad- 


vantages; this has, been proved in the 
manner the fortifications of Sebastopol 
have been thrown up, and. it /hasim- 
proved. the breathing-time given by 
the long duration of this too celebrated 
siege. There is now telegraphic: com- 
munication from Odessa to. the capital, 
through Kief, so that news, from) the 
seat of war arrives in twodays.. When 
the news of the descent first reached 
us, everybody. was filled with consters 
nation, and said we have now) lost.our 
Italy, as. they .¢all the, Crimea ;» but 
when. it became known, that, after : the 
battle of Alma, Sebastopol ,.did’. not 
fall, and that it withstood successfully 
the bombardment of the,1 7th: of Octo- 
ber, hope again. revived, -and, by a re- 
action of popular feeling, everybody 
expected to see. the invaders driven 
out of the country, which the brilliant 
victory (?) of Liprandi seemed to prog, 
nosticate. What is more feared by 
the Government, though: less., spoken 
of, than the, war, itself, is.its.results 
upon the population, asideas of liberty 
and civilisation may be. introduced 
with conic balls, and, atthe point.of 
the bayonet, that, will destroy, the 
whole fabric, of despotism .ereeted by 
the Czar and his, subalterns,. and Ahaf 
in its fal] must erush, and. bury beneath 
its ruins, all these who helped,to erect 
or support this monster, of, injustice. 
So be it! if 
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» The Story’ of the ‘Campatyn.— Part TX. 


THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN, 


CHAP, 


Tue conduct of the Vienna eonfer- 
enees, and the tone of the parliamen- 
tary ‘discussions on the war, were not 
such as to inspire respect ‘either for 
the politics or diplomacy of the age. 
Karope fixed its attention on the for- 
ther, and, while failing to receive any 
lessons of wisdom, was not even gra- 
tified by an exhibition of skill. ‘The 
three greatest nations of the earth 
were at war, and before either side had 
obtained a decisive advantage, all had 
agreed to treat for’ peace. Seldom 
has diplomacy had such a field of dis- 
play; and’ seldom has it appeared in a 
less respectable light. No cunning of 
fenee was shown, and the advantages 
obtained were of the paltriest, descrip- 
tion, and not worth the playing for, 
sueh as when Russia’ suspended the 
conferences to eonsider the request of 
the other powers that she would ori- 
ginate a proposition, and then, after 
seeuring wanecessary delay, declined 
to propose anything. The negotia- 
tions ‘and the war seemed mutually 
to’await each’ others chanees, and 
there appeared no man of sufficient 
political or military foresight to afford 
his: colleagues the means of adopting 
a decided course. Perhaps the most 
eurious feature in the spectacle was 
the lofty bearing of beleaguered, dis- 
tressed, and’ defeated Russia. When 
at) the conference Lord John Russell, 
as ‘a precedent for Russia to consent 
to: limit her power in the Black Sea, 
quoted (not very happily) the cession 
of Dunkirk by Louis XIV.,—*« Ah!” 
sdid-the Russian plenipotentiary, with 
extraordinary assurance, “but we have 
met! with’ none of his disasters, and 
the ease does not apply.” Met with 
no disasters! when the banks of 
the Danube were strewn with dead 
Russian armies—when the despised 
Tirke ‘had defeated’ them in every 
action; and when ‘a fortress ‘like Silis- 
tria' ‘had defeated their whole power 
deliberately cast on it. Met with no 
disasters! when the defenders of the 
roi] were beaten from their strong 
position at Alma, when they had been 
sepulsed from our weak point at In- 
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kermann, when half the Black Sea 
fleet’ was at the bottom of the har- 
bour of Sebastopol, and the other half 
penned therein as in a trap!—when a 
daily augmenting force was establish- 
ing itself in the Crimea, and prepar- 
ing for fresh assaults on the city !— 
when Bomarsund with its fortifications 
was demolished, and the Baltic equally 
with the Euxine ,blotted from’ the 
highways of Russian commerce! Yet 


‘such effrontery passed without’ the ob- 


vious rejoinder, because the English 
nation had proposed to itself the 
capture of Sebastopol as the true and 
only meed of victory; and the wily 
Russian, adopting the absurd assump- 
tion with which we had ourselves 
furnished him, asserted that, while 
Sebastopol had not fallen, Russia had 
suffered no disaster. 

But, in truth, the whole conference 
was an absurdity. The terms offered 
by the Allies, so far as their vague- 
ness allowed them to be intelligible, 
were ridiculously easy, and, on the 
other hand, Russia was insane to re- 
fuse them. She might have accepted 
them, have procured an armistice, 
have secured a seeming triumph— 
and then, when it suited her, and if 
still disposed for war, she might have 
broken off the negotiations on a ques- 
tion of details. All this would have 
been quite consistent with the usual 
course of her policy, and with the 
diplomatic resources of her ministers. 
Instead of this, she assumed the 
airs of a ger ear apne ras ~ 
agreed to treat—was undisguisedly 
insolent in conference; and when she 
deigned to make any proposals, they 
were such as were insulting from 
their absurdity. And this was at a 
time when the Allies were accumu- 
lating a force sufficient to take the 
Crimea in'a month—when her own 
army was pressed for supplies, and 
its communications so ill-secured that 
a detachment cut their main branch 
irremediably without a struggle—her 
coasts were threatened, her towns 
burnt ; and the fortresses which she 
had acquired, with great expense and 
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trouble, were so ill provided for de- 
fence that, at the first approach of an 
enemy, the garrisons abandoned them. 
Yet her envoys could comport them- 
selves as if her great credit for re- 
sources and strength were unblemish- 
ed—could not merely veil discom- 
fiture, but assume the tone .of. un- 
doubted. success, and half Europe was 
disposed. to admire their supereilious 
demeanour. If such finesse is ad- 
mirable, great empires may be dexte- 
rously lost. 

But, whatever the disasters of Rus- 
sia, she at Jeast enjoyed. one advan- 
tage over us, Whether her counsels 
were directed by wisdom or pre- 
sumption, they were secret, while all 
our elements of weakness were laid 
bare’ in the national discussions, and 
were paraded far more ostentatiously 
than those resources and successes 
which should have bid us be of good 
cheer... Every shade of policy. be- 
tween vigorous: prosecution of, the 
war, and peace on any terms, found 
its spokesman, and such want of un- 
animity could not but give confidence 
to the enemy. 

Oj. the Four Points discussed. at 
the conference, the Third was the 
only one bearing directly on the cir- 
cumstances, of the. war. In the par- 
liamentary debates on this point, it 
was asserted that Russia never would 
consent to such humiliation as a limi- 
tation of her fleet in the Black Sea. 
The objectors spoke as. if that fleet 
were still riding the Euxine unmo- 
lested; in which ease it might, in- 
deed, be derogatory to the dignity of 
the Czar to consent to its diminution. 
But. foree. had already confined the 
few remaining ships of the Russian 
fleet to. their port, dooming them to 
hopeless. inaction; and, » whatever 
turn the affairs of the Allies might 
take by land, it was evident that 
Russia could-never, during the war, 
by: any effort or any suecess, regain 
her. naval. supremacy in the Kast. 
A more reasonable objection against 
the Third. Point was, that it left the 
essential article of limitation indefi- 
nite and dependent.on the chances of 
the: war. é 

Mr, Disraeli, found an easy task, in 
criticising the conduct of the Govern- 
ment and its envoy, but was by. no 
means so successful in amending the 
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plan of the campaign as in exposing 
its errors. He denounced the aggres- 
sive movement of the, war, as, the 
eause of all. our. disasters, .maintain- 
ing that,.a purely defensive. , polic 
would have been the true, one, an 

like some other speakers of great, re- 
putation, assumed. that; Russia, ;was 
invulaerable. 

Since to blockade the ports, of Rus- 
sia is in itself an aggressive movement, 
it is to be presumed that, Mr. Disraeli 
meant, that our operations by land only 
should have been restricted to),.the 
defensive—that our troops should-have 
oecupied Turkey in sufficient, force, to 
render her territories. secure against 
the armies of Russia. 

But, to maintain in Turkey a force 
sufficiently large to be effective. would 
be almost as costly as to make jwar, ia 
the Crimea; at any rate, it is. difficult 
to see how oceupying Turkey,;could 
shorten the war,.or cripple. Russia 
more effectually than assailing herself. 
To capture Sebastopol was to, solve 
the knottiest question of the, war—it 
was to give security to the shores. of 
Turkey, to. deliver, her-¢apital, from 
the apprehension of invasion, and, to 
enable her to concentrate her powers 
on her land defences. It has been, said 
that we could have no security .that 
Russia. would not. rebuild her, fortifi- 
cations, and renew her fleet ;, but. it, is 
not likely that the, war,.if coneluded 
to-morrow, would leave the finances of 
Russia in a condition so. flourishing as 
to enable her immediately to set about 
accumulating expensive means of ag- 
gression. 

The assumption. that Russia is. in- 
vulnerable by land, is surely a mistake 
—to an enemy commanding the. sea, 
the Crimea is especially an. assailable 
pravince, Far removed from the heart 
of the empire, her ponderous powers 
cannot be vigorously transmitted ..to 
so distant an. extremity. In, any sea- 
son it would be almost impossible for 
her to maintain there a foree sufficient 
to cope with ours; the losses in march- 
ing an, army into the Crimea are 
necessarily great, and still greater in 
maintaining it... Our fleets, ought to 
give us an’ incalculable advantage in 
moving from point to point.of the coast, 
threatening and harassing the enemy, 
and enabling small bodies.to cheek 
large ones; and with such:a foree and 
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such means as the Allies possessed, 
Russia had no right to ‘caleulate on- 
calling the Crimea hers for two months. 
Onieo ours, the difficult question of how 
we' were to dispose of it remained ; but 
as'that consideration was not broach- 
ed in the debates, it need not be allud- 
ed’ to’here, though it’ may not have 
been without important influence on 
the war. But, however that might 
be settled, the Crimea ours, and Se- 
bastopol dismantled as a sea-fortress, 
we should hold the guarantee we 
needed, and might withdraw, besides 
the greater portion of the army, all our 
flect, ‘except a few war-steamers to 
wateh the coast. With the Crimea 
lost, with the Cireassians on their old 
frontier, with the trade of the Sea of 
Azoff cut off, and its towns ruined, and 
with the Baltie blockaded, it is diffi- 
cult to’ see what end Russia could pro- 
pose to herself in continuing a war in 
which she \could assail none of her 
enemies but Turkey, who had already 
repelled her single-handed. 

We; on the other hand, would have 
obtained by force of arms, what Rus- 
sia had refused to diplomacy, the se- 
eurity of Turkey ; and while suffering 
far less’ from ‘the war (which might 
then beeome a blockade) than our ad- 
versary, we could have no more rea- 
son than she to wish to prolong it. It 
would be a question of endurance, 
where’ Russia would have most to 
endure. 

The facts of Sebastopol being yet 
uncaptured, and the Russian army in 
the Crimea ‘still able to oppose us, do 
not alter the real state of the ease, be- 
cause the vulnerability of the Crimea 
depends, not on a chance combination 
of military and political circumstan- 
ees, but-on its natural and unalterable 
features. A temporary’ failure does 
not lessen our chance of ultimate suc- 
cess, nor give Russia greater security 
of retaining the province. While we 
are able to encompass its shores with 
‘our ships, and to land and supply our 
troops, while the internal resources of 
the peninsula are insufficient to main- 
tain large armies, and the barrenness 
of ite northern portion forbids Russia 
to \supply adequately, by convoys, 
those necessaries which the countr 
does ‘not ‘afford, so long must the Cri- 
mea remain’ an arena. where the 
chances’ are all in’ our favour, and 
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where ‘alone’ are neutralised’ the ‘ad. 
vantages which our enemy derives 
from her enormous military power; and 
nothing is wanting to secure the: prize, 
but a man able to grasp ‘it. 

Such ‘is the aspeet whieh ‘the pre« 
sent conjuncture ‘wears to some of 
those whose thoughts have neeessarily 
been ‘deeply intent on it, and than 
whom none ean be more powerfully 
interested in a creditable termination. 
Bout in England, while our most reso- 
lute statesmen have laid far less stress 
on the “vigorous prosecution of the 
war,” than on its inevitable associate 
phrase, “ a safe and honourable peace,” 
there are many of spirit so abject, that 
it would be quite consistent with their 
views if six of our most venerable 
commanders were to present them- 
selves, like the citizens of Calais, bes 
fore Sebastopol, in their shirts, and 
with halters round their necks, and 
humbly beseech the best terms the 
enemy might please to'allow us. The 
puzzled public is busily patching. the 
body and members of the prostrate 
political and military machine, while 
the defect is in the brain: There is 
sufficient strength and completeness, 
but the Promethean spark is wanting. 
Meantime, amid counsels’ so’ varied 
and irresolute,; the nation, like’ the 
Prince inthe Arabian: Nights, press- 
ing onward to its goal, is stunned 
and bewildered by so many voices 
warning it against false dangers, that 
it pauses, looks back, and is turned 
into stone. 

Of all the arguments used against 
the war, none reflects.so much dis- 
credit on its propounder, as ‘one ‘by 
Mr. Bright, who, in the course ofa 
clever and much-applauded speech, 
put it to the House, “whether they 
believed that when the eapital of the 
greatest banking-house in Lombard 
Street can be-transferred to the United 
States on a small piece of paper, in 
one post, the imposition of £75,000,000 
of taxation over and above the taxa- 
tion of an equal population ‘in the 
United’ States, will not have: the effect 
of transferring capital from this’eoun- 
try to the United States—and if eapital, 
then trade, population, and all’ that 
forms the bune and sinew of this great 
empire ?” 

Had this been. merely a warning to 
Government of one of the difficulties 
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they would have had to provide 
against, by rousing the feeling of pa- 
triotism till self-interest should be in 
great measure lost in the nobler senti- 
ment, such a reminder would have 
been timely and politic. But the 
. whole tener of the speech showed that 
the speaker, in all whose views there 
is an ignoble consistency, believed that 
no capitalist could be actuated by any 
higher motive than the desire to make 
the most of his money, and that to 
transfer one’s self with one’s property 
to another country, when our own was 
engaged in a struggle which rendered 
it no longer capable of affording profit- 
able investment, was a natural and 
sensible act, such as British merchants 
might acknowledge without reproach. 
If a man’s first duty is to think of 
himself, and if his best interests are 


centred in the increase of his capital, : 


then Mr. Bright’s argument was just, 


CHAPTER XXVI.—ATTACK OF 


The eannenade subsided with the 
capture of the Mammelon and Quarries, 
and trenches were pushed out from 
these works towards the Malakoff 
and Redan. From the Quarries, zig- 
zags led to a trench. sixty or seventy 
yards in advance, where riflemen in- 
cessantly exchanged shots with the 
garrison of the Redan, while a bat- 
tery for guns and mortars was con- 
structed close in rear of it. When 
this was armed, the guns swept so 
completely one of the communica- 
tions of the Malakoff, that the enemy 
could scarcely use it, and the eight- 
inch mortars dropped their shells into 
the Redan with great accuracy. But 
neither the advanced trench, the 
Quarries themselves, nor the com- 
munications in front and rear, were 
by any means secure, either against 
the cannon or riflemen of the Redan 
and its flanking batteries, and many 
easualties oceurred there every day— 
insomuch that, except securing the 
favourable position for the battery, 
the possession of the Quarries did 
not seem to bestow any advantage 
adequate to the loss suffered in their 
capture and occupation. But it is 
probable that, when the French re- 
solved to attack the Mammelon, we 
considered ourselves bound to make 
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and worthy the applause of the repre- 
sentatives of the nation. The Cartha- 
ginian women who cut off their hair 
to serve as bowstrings for the do- 
fenders of their beleaguered city, had 
much better have sold it to make wigs 
for the Roman ladies. But if there be 
anything to admire in the sacrifices a 
nation makes to sustain a contest with 
a powerful enemy—f it be more heroic 
to struggle to the last than to submit 
—what can be found worthy of ap- 
plause, at a time when Mr. Bright’s 
countrymen are spending their energies 
and blood to uphold the honour of 
England, in an appeal to a principle, 
which, however legitimate in commer- 
cial questions, or in the ordinary trans- 
actions of life, can never obtrude it- 
self either in public or private affairs, 
where higher interests than money are 
concerned, without the risk of fetter- 
ing justice and staining honour? 


THE MALAKOFF AND REDAN. 


some corresponding advance, without 
nicely balancing the advantages to 
be gained. Such is one of the difficul- 
ties attending the combined opera- 
tions of an allied army. 

On the 17th the cannonade recom- 
meneed. For three hours the fire 
was warmly returned, and then the 
Russian batteries grew almost silent. 
Several causes might exist for this; 
their ammunition might be failing— 
their guns might be disabled by our 
fire—or the losses in the batteries 
might be so great that the enemy 
could no longer man-them. But this 
slackening of their fire, from what- 
ever cause, seemed favourable to the 
success of another assault, which had 
been planned to take place on the fol- 
lowing day, as follows :— 

After two or three hours’ cannon- 
ade, the French were to assault the 
Malakoff. That work carried, the 
English were immediately to assail 
the Redan, which would not be ten- 
able by us unless the Malakoff were 
first captured. Three columns, of four 
hundred men each, were to be ready 
in the Quarries and advanced work, 
with strong supports in the trenches 
and approaches close behind. At the 
signal they were to rush out: the one 
on the right was to attack the angle 
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_ atthe -left face and flank of the Redan ; 
the-one on’ the left,. the angle of the. 
right shoulder of the work; and, the 
centre column was to advance. on. the 
salient; and make a lodgment there. 
Twenty artillerymen under an officer 
were-to accompany. each. column, to 
spike-the-guns: or turn them on the 
enemy, and parties of sailors were to 

. carry the: sealing-ladders.... The right 
and» left columns, uniting: in rear of 
the Redan, were to. drive the garrison 
towards the water,.and. to attack the 
Barrack Battery. should, the, enemy 
makesastand. there,:in which opettr 
tionsi they were to be assisted by a 
brigade: under. General . Eyre, which 
was: to descend the great ravine to- 
wards the inner harbour, and, when 
their first attempt:had succeeded, effect 
a junction with them... . 

This: plan -was changed, at,.the. in- 
stance of the French, on the evening 
of the 17th, when it was resolved that 
the assault should be made at day- 
break, without a. previous cannonade. 
The other arrangements remained the 
same. This change .was.regretted by 
the English. artillery . officers, who 
were, very confident of rendering the 
Russian batteries. nearly harmless in 
a fire of three hours, , Notwithstand- 
ing, this. alteration. of. the. plan, which, 

Amade at'the.eleventh hour;, seemed, to 
betoken. indecision, confidence, was at 
a high. pitch in,,the allied, camp, At 
length we were,to close with, the. ene- 
my.;, the.dreary vigils .in the trenches, 
the, wearisome: life on. the. heights, 
were to. be.at an end, and,;,with the 
assured capture;of .the city,.a new 
era would dawn for us,and for Europe. 

At two o’clock on the morning of 
the 18th, we rode towards the. lines, 
It,.was. very, dark; the camps ..were 
still) silent, as.-we clattered, through 
them, and we were near. the trenches 
before,.a ‘faint; glimmer, of, daylight 
tinged the.gloom..,..A point,in an, ad- 
vanced. . trench,., which,, commanded |. a, 
néar,,view both,.of,, the.,Redan., and, 
Malakoff, had jbeen. selected, as Lord 

’ Raglan’s post).of observation, and he 

. Wasa! there. 
“Day broke 


Te. ti Det wiw» Te 
rapidly, and,.we could, 
Seo,.our troops, destined, for, the ; as- 


sault,,iny the ,Quarry,and_advaneed 
ed, advanced; and the remainder of these 


trenches, while,.the supports occupied, 
the» lines. in., rear. ,;The,,interval of, 
suspense: was. short. before, the rattle 
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of musketry showed the French to be 
assaulting, .It.continued, increased, 
and seemed to snsameass the Ma- 
lakoff, though .we,could not see .the 
actors in, whose success we were so 
deeply interested.. After a few min- 
utes the guns of the Malakoff deepen- 
ed the din, and covered the ground 
with, the spray of. their grape, the 
steadiness of the fire showing. that 
the work was not yet entered in force 
by the French. 

However, their success seems. to 
have. been , considered. sufficient . to 
warrant. the giving of the signal to 
attack the Redan. The party of rifles 
and 33d, who were to lead the storm- 
ets on the right, at. once. quitted their 
cover, and, gallantly. led by. the en- 
gineers and their own officers, ran 
across the smooth grassy slope be- 
tween the Quarries and. Redan, till, 
reaching the abattis which surrounds 
the latter at a few yards in front of 
the ditch, they lay down there and 
fired on the embrasures, which now 
began to pour forth grape. Probably, 
on the, previous day the guns had 
been run behind the parapet for se- 
curity from our fire, which they could 
not effectually, return, and were thus 
pemporses from its effects ; for, warned 

y the attack on the Malakoff, they 
were already run out, and opened on 
our,men with a violence that nothing 
could withstand. In vain. the officers 
stood up amid the iron shower. and 
waved their swords—in vain the en- 
gineers returned to bring up the sup- 
ports—the men gould not be induced 
to quit the parapets in a body. Small 
parties of half-a-dozen or half a score 
ran out only to add to the slaughter. 
The party, of- artillerymen, whose 
business it was to follow this column 
and spike, the guns, sallied forth, led 
by, their, officer, and, of the twenty, 
only nine returned unwounded; and 
the sailors who carried the scaling- 
ladders, ,.and .the mavgl officers who 
led. them, also. suffered very severe 
loss. Sir, John, Campbell, calling to 
the nearest. troops to. follow, left the 
trench, led the way to the abattis, and 
was. shot. dead under if. The men 
drawn up behind the Quarry suffered 
almost as: severely as those who had 


latter, after, continuing for nearly a 
quarter of an hour. under this tremen- 
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dous fire on the ground before the 
abattis, ran back to the trenches. 

The point where Lord Raglan stood 
was the focus of the fire of the Mala- 
koff and Redan, and such a storm of 
shot of all kinds came over and 


through the parapet, which was low . 


and thin, as rendered it a very indif- 
ferent post of observation. First a 
‘soldier was wounded by a grape-shot ; 
another struck General Jones on the 
forehead, ploughing the skin; then a 
shot, entering a neighbouring embra- 
sure, carried off the head of an artil- 
leryman, killed a sapper, and struck 
off the right arm of Captain Brown of 
the 88th; and the fire rather increas- 
ing, his lordship was recommended to 
exchange this position for one in the 
first parallel. 

The musketry still continued to 
rattle around the Malakoff, and, from 
the eight-gun battery in our third 
parallel, which now began to fire, I 
saw several hundreds of the French 
clinging to searped spots in the ground 
before the Malakoff, and firing on the 
parapets, which were lined with Rus- 
sians. The French guns in the Mam- 
melon (where Gener. Laboussiniére, 
of the artillery, had been killed) were 
silent while our artillery now opened 
both on the Redan and Malakoff, 
principally on the latter. The prac- 
tice was admirable. The Russians 
speedily left their parapets, where 
whole sections of them must have 
been swept away, and our shells, 
bursting just after grazing the edge of 
the work, must have been most 
destructive to the troops drawn up in 
its defence. . A couple of the guns of 
the Malakoff were directed on the 
French still clinging to the hill, and 
the grape rattling among them put 
them to flight; but the vigour of our 
artillery fire enabled them to retreat 
with but little loss from the enemy’s 
guns, which, in their own defence, 
were now direeted on our batteries. 

When it was known that the French 
did not mean to repeat the assault, 
the greatest es: emg prevailed. 
On our part the disaster was rather a 
blunder than a repulse ; for an attack 
so feeble against such a work as the 
Redan could not be called an assault. 
Probably its garrison of thousands 
never beheld from their ramparts 
more than three hundred enemies ad- 
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vaneing upon them, and they must 
have been puzzled to account for such 
a futile attempt, taking it, perhaps, 
for an ill-concerted feinte The French 
attack, though made in greater num- 
bers, was no better managed than our 
own. The business of the stormers 
was to lose no time in reaching the 
ditch of the enemy’s work, and, col- 
lecting there in sufficient numbers, to 
swarm over the ramparts. Instead 
of this, they appear to have lain 
down and commenced firing their 
pieces at the embrasures and para- 
pets, and the supporting columns, of 
course, stopped also, instead of press- 
ing into the work, and driving out its 
defenders with the bayonet. It is 
doubtful whether ~ Freneh soldiers 
ot inside the Malakoff, though two 
attalions are said to have held their 
ground in it for a short time; but 
had that been the case, the guns of 
the work could scarcely have fired so 
unremittingly as they did. 

It was not till the afternoon, and 
while we felt the first soreness of dis- 
appointment, that it became at all ge- 
nerally known that Eyre’s brigade 
(consisting of 1800 men of the 9th, 
18th, 28th, 38th, and 44th regiments), 
which, as before said, was to proceed 
down the great ravine towards the 
Dockyard Creek, had actually ad- 
vaneed into the suburbs, and had 
been all day hotly engaged with the 
enemy. Turning a corner of the de- 
file, just in advance of the allied 
works, the head of the column came 
on a small cemetery occupied by Rus- 
sian sharpshooters, whom they drove 
out, and pushing on, occupied the 
houses which skirt the course of the 
ravine. A little further on the Wo- 
ronzoff ravine joins this one, and a 
broad flat piece of ground extends to 


the water, near the edge of which is 


a long, low battery, sweeping the 
approach. At the junction of the 
two ravines, and resting against the 
slope of the high ground which se- 
parates them, are a number of houses 
sufficient to rank as a small town, 
some mere havels, some of better ap- 
pearance, and these were taken pos- 
session of, while the advanced parties 
extended in front of the low battery, 
and, scaling a hill on their left, reached 
a battery for three guns on a shoulder 
of the cliff-like side of the ravine, 
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from whence they saw no obstacle to 
their advance on the town, which 
stands on a rounded hill, bounding 
the Dockyard Creek. They had now 
reached a point from which they could 
operate on either side of this Dock- 
yard Creek, or inner harbour. If the 
attack against the Redan were suc- 
cessful, they could, by sealing the 
cliff of the Woronzoff ravine on their 
right, effect a junction’ with the 
stormers; or had the French pene- 
trated into the works covering the 
town, they would have received pow- 
erful help from Eyre’s brigade. This 
latter contingency, however, there 
was no reason to provide for, as it 
was never contemplated; and it is 
one of the most unaccountable fea- 
tures of these operations, that, with 
our immense forces, no diversion, far 
less any real assault, was made on 
this point. Even the artillery of the 
French lines before the town was 
silent. 

To meet Eyre’s force, the Russians, 
issuing from the Garden Batteries 
which crown the left clift of the ra- 
vine, descended some distance to a 
long, low breastwork, from whence 
they began to pick off our men. Grow- 
ing excited, they stood upright on the 
parapet, and exchanged volleys with 
our troops, who poured on them so 
destructive a fire as in half-an-hour 
forced them again to’ have recourse to 
the shelter of their work. The guns 
in the Garden Batteries above sent 
round and grape. shot through’ the 
houses and low walls of the gardens 
and enclosures; the stones from which, 
as well as from the tombstones in the 
cemetery, flying in all directions, 
caused a great number of casualties. 
A shot, however ill-directed, seldom 
failed to dislodge stones enough, to 
give it all the effect of a shell, and none 
of the walls were thick enough to re- 
sist. the heavy missiles, which riddled 
them through and through, so that 
the wounded, laid in houses: for shel- 
ter, Were covered with dust and frag- 
ments; and sometimes killed.. The 
riflemen, who occupied the ground in 
front of the Barrack Battery, de- 
scended towards the ravine, to oppose 
our people there, and the fire, thus 
almost surrounding the assailants, 
Searched through them with deadly 
effect. General Eyre was. wounded 
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in the head early in the action—with- 
drew into a house where he got his 
wound dressed—and returned to his 
post. The brigade was dispersed in 
small parties, wherever cover was to 
be obtained; the regiments were 
mixed, and all unity of action was 
lost, ‘as indeed no attainable object 
remained to strive for. In front was 
the low battery before the creek, some 
guns from which (luckily it was not 
fully armed) swept along the course 
of the ravine; on their left the Gar- 
den Batteries, whose shot plunged 
into them, extended towards the 
Bastion du Mat, which appeared far 
in rear; and on the right rose the 
cliff, by ascending which they might 
indeed communicate with our works 
before the Redan, but the whole in- 
tervening space was swept by the 
formidable Barrack Battery, as well 
as by the flanking fire ofthe Garden 
Batteries across the ravine. Nothin 
could be finer than the spirit display 
by the troops under these circum- 
stances. Ignorant of the fortunes of 
the day at other points of the line, they 
probably imagined they were destined 
to carry the town, and their eagerness 
to attempt it was so great that they 
were with difficulty restrained from 
pressing forward beyond a point from 
whence extrication would have been 
impossible. -All day the fight con- 
tinued, and whatever the French 
(whose parapets to the right of the 
Bastion du Mat looked “down upon 
the arena) may have thought of the 
prudence of the movement, the man- 
ner in which our troops maintained 
themselves throughout the day in so 
desperate a position, must have ex- 
cited great respect for their gallantry. 
Uncheered by any hope of solid 
achievement or success, the brigade 
held its ground, and at nightfall 
withdrew unmolested, with a loss of. 
six hundred killed and wounded. We 
continued to hold the cemetery, and 
thus the contest was not entirely bar- 
ren of result; while the valour of the 
troops eng: brought some consola- 
tion for the loss, and rendered this the 
least. painful to dwell on among the 
unhappy mistakes of the day. 
Supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that to — the siege ac- | 
tively was the right strategie poliey, 
and ‘hat the Malakoff a Redan 
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‘were the best points to assault, yet 
the execution of- the measure was 
such as to invite failure. I have 
already mentioned how feeble were 
the attacks in themselves, and how 
much it was to be regretted that the 
original plan, by which the artillery 
was to fire for some hours before the 
infantry advanced, should have been 
changed’ But, though the immediate 
cause of failure is to be found less in 
the plan of assault than in its very 
defective execution, yet it seems ex- 
traordinary that, with the vastly su- 
perior force which the Allies could 
command, attacks were not made on 
points so numerous as to bewilder 
and divide ‘the garrison, especially on 
the bastions before the town, from 
whence, if the enemy had been in- 


duced to place there a large propor-: 


tion of troops, they could not have 
been easily transferred across the 
creek. But, so far from making any 
demonstration which might induce 
the enemy to believe that point 
menaced, the French batteries in that 
quarter did not open in the first day’s 
cannonade till afternoon, and on the 
day of the assault scarcely fired at all. 
The small number of Russians who 
opposed Eyre’s brigade, and the cir- 
cumstance of the riflemen in front 
of the Barrack Battery leaving their 
post to meet our people in the ravine, 
seem to warrant the conclusion that 
the great mass of the garrison was 
placed in support of those works 
which alone were threatened. 

Faulty as the assault would seem, 
the general plan of which it formed 
part, or rather which was absorbed 
into it, is no less open to criticism. 
Whatever reason may have dictated 
our mode of operations, it is not easy 
to deny that, in assembling so large a 
force on the extremity of the penin- 
sula, in allowing a goat portion of 
the army to remain idle while the re- 
mainder pressed the siege on the old 
plan, and in concentrating our efforts 
on the strongest of the Russian out- 
works, where numbers were neutral- 
ised to a great extent by the defences, 
we were doing what the Russians 
themselves would most wish us to do. 
Notwithstanding our altered circum- 
stances, our plans were unchanged, 
and were of the most simple and un- 
scientific character. With an army 
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of two.hundred thousand men, we 
persisted in staking success on the 
attack of two works which ten thou- 
sand men might defend, and by the 
failure in which attack these hosts 
were for a time paralysed. If we 
gained Sebastopol we gained nothing 
more, for the Russian army could 
then retreat upon its communications. 
We had far more troops than were 
necessary to conduct the siege and to 
defend the plateau, yet the superflu- 
ous foree attempted no enterprise of 
importance, while the heats of summer 
were at hand, and the more anxious 
and far-seeing began already to anti- 
cipate another dreary winter here as 
inevitable. Meanwhile the Russian 
army was invisible, and its move- 
ments and state unknown; but it 
seemed as if the mere vis inertia of a 
force like ours must press the enemy 
back, and that any forward move- 
ment, however blind, must cause us 
to blunder into victory. 

About this time death was busy 
among the chiefs. Admiral Boxer, 
whose great energy and activity had 
established order in the crowded har- 
bour of Balaklava, and created com- 
modious wharves there, had been 
dead of cholera some weeks. Gene- 
ral Alexander La Marmora, brother 
of the commander of the Sardinian 
forces, had fallen a victim to the 
same disease; and a few days after 
the attempt on the Redan, our Adju- 
tant-General Estcourt, a man of re- 
markably kind and courteous disposi- 
tion, died after a short illness. At 
the time of his funeral it was known 
that Lord Raglan was indisposed, 
and next day he kept his room; but 
although the symptoms caused his 
medical attendants to be apprehen- 
sive, he did not appear in imme- 
diate danger till the afternoon of 


‘the 28th of June when he rapidly sank, 


became insensible, and expired at 
half-past eight in the evening, tran- 
quilly and without pain. 

On the afternoon of the 3d vn | 
his body was conveyed to Kazatc 
Bay for embarkation. The funeral 
was a very strange and splendid 
spectacle. The generals, s and 
numbers of officers of the four armies 
—French, English, Turkish, and Sar- 
dinian—assembled at the appointed 
hour in the large courtyard of the 
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house which had been the headquar- 
ters of the deceased marshal. Before 
the porch waited, with its team of 
bay horses, a horse-artillery gun de- 
stined to be the appropriate hearse of 
the old soldier. The courtyard was 
crowded with the uniforms of the dif- 
ferent nations—the gaudy colours 
and laced Louis-quatorze hats of the 
French staff—the green plumes and 
dresses of the Sardinians—the red 
skull-caps of the Turks, unadorned, 
except Omer Pasha’s, in the front of 
whose fez blazed a. large ornament of 
diamonds—and our own costumes, in 
all the diversity of cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery. The Guards furnished 
the guard of honour, drawn up front- 
ing the house to salute the body of 
their general, which had been en- 
closed in coffins of lead and iron, with 
a plain wooden one outside. It was 
brought out, placed on the gun, cov- 
ered with a flag, and the procession 
moved on through the garden and 
vineyard surrounding the headquar- 
ters. As it appeared round the cor- 
ner of the house a battery on the 
opposite slope saluted with nineteen 
guns, which were echoed by the de- 
sultory fire of the batteries in the 
trenches and the guns of the enemy. 
The road from the house to Kazatch 
Bay was lined throughout the extent 
on each side with infantry, French 
and English, the men standing a few 
feet apart. First the procession pass- 
ed between our own men, who had 
been last night fighting in the trenches, 
till it reached the French headquar- 
ters, when a French battery saluted, 
and our own troops were succeeded 
by those of our Allies: first the 

ouaves, wearing to-day green tur- 
bans; then the Imperial Guard, with 
their tall bearskins and long blue 
frocks; and then regiments of the line 
—each corps marked by its colours 
inscribed in gold letters with the vic- 
tories of the Consulate and the Em- 
pire. A body of cavalry and artillery 
escorted the coffin, the white pall of 
which, with its cross of St. George, 
was conspicuous at the head of the 
long procession, which covered miles 
of the road. Crossing the ridge of a 
slope beyond the French headquarters 
the sea appeared, and, upon the right, 
the now familiar puffs of smoke and 
sound of the guns marked where the 
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siege still dragged on its weary length, 
to the cares, the honours, and the 
disappointments of which, so all-ab- 
sorbing to us, he whom we escorted 
was now insensible. Slowly we jour- 
neyed along the plains, the dust ris- 
ing in clouds from the dry soil, till at 
sunset we reached Kazatch. The 
water of the harbour was almost hid- 
den by the number of boats thronged 
with seamen in their white frocks, 
whose uplifted oars looked like a 
grove. At the end of one of the 
wooden piers a crane had been erect- 
ed, under which the gun-carriage was 
drawn—-bareheaded sailors slung the 
coffin to the crane, hoisted it, and low- 
ered it into the boat destined to take it 
to the Caradoc, the steamer in which 
Lord Raglan had come fronr England, 
and which was now to take home his 
remains. A parting salute was fired as 
the boat left the pier, and we had seen 
the last of our kind and ga!lant old chief. 
To most of us he appeared as the relic 
of an age now historical, and his name, 
associated with the Peninsular vic- 
tories, caught a large share of the 
lustre reflected on all the companions 
of the great Duke. During the long 
period in which he transacted business 
at the Horse Guards, his reputation 
for suavity and kindness spread widely 
through the army, and was amply sup- 
ported by his demeanour as com- 
mander-in-chief in the present cam- 
paign. His rank, his dignified man- 
ners and appearance, his former ser- 
vices, and his long experience, com- 
bined to gain for him the respect and 
willing co-operation of our allies; and 
the regret felt throughout the allied 
armies for his loss, proved how sincere 
was the regard he had inspired in his 
associates and followers. 

On the day of Lord Raglan’s death, 
‘Sir George Brown, the next in seniority, 
had embarked for England at the re- 
commendation of a medical board; 
and on the first of July a telegraphic 
message from England confirmed 
General Simpson, late chief of the 
staff, in the command of the army, 
which had devolved on him by sen- 
iority. 

During the early part of June the 
successes of the Kertsch expedition 
continued without any check. At 
Taganrog and Berdiansk, on the north 
shore of the Sea of Azoff, the public 
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buildings, stores, and grain were de- 
stroyed, as.well as at Genitsch, at the 
upper extremity of the Isthmus of 
Arabat. The fort of Arabat was fired 
upon by our gun-boats, and a maga- 
zine was blown up, but no landing 
was attemped there; and, intimidated 
by the presence of the force which 
thus ravaged the coast without hind- 
rance, the garrisons of Soujouk-kale 
and Anapa, blowing up their maga- 
zines and destroying the fortifications, 
abandoned their posts. 

On looking at the map, the reader 
will perceive that the peninsula of 
Kertsch narrows to a neck of land be- 
tween Kaffa on the Black Sea, and 
Arabat on the Sea of Azoff, the dis- 
tance across being about twelve miles, 
When Kertsch and Yenikale had-been 
so easily captured, the garrisons of 
those places, in number about 5000, 
marehed unmolested towards the in- 
terior of the Crimea. It is evident 
that had Kaffa been attacked imme- 
diately after we had secured an en- 


trance: into the Sea of Azoff, on cap- - 


turing it, a foree might have marched 
on Arabat, with which our gun-boats 
could haye co-operated from the. sea. 
The experience we had. gained during 
the enterprise, warranted the belief 
that those places would have fallen at 
once; and, the neck of the peninsula 
thus occupied by a sufficient force of 
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the Allies, the enemy’s troops remain- 
ing in it must have laid down their 
arms, and whatever resources the 
country from thence to Kertsch af- 
forded, must have been lost .to the 
Russians. As it was the expedition 
terminated with the conquests already 
enumerated. 6000 Turks, one English, 
and one French regiment, remained to 
garrison Yenikale and St. Paul’s, the 
points commanding respectively the 
two entrances to the straits; lines 
were constructed for the defence of 
those places against an attack by land, 
and guns were brought from Constan- 
tinople to arm the batteries, as the 
Turkish gunners were not: sufficiently’ 
familiar with the construction of the 
Russian ordnance to work the cap- 
tured pieces with confidence. Kertsch 
itself, which stands retired within the 
bay, was occupied merely by a guard 
for’ the protection of its inhabitants ; 
and the presence of a few Cossacks 
hovering nightly outside the town, 
showed that the enemy had not en- 
tirely withdrawn from the penin- 
sula. The town of Kertsch, which 
had been a flourishing and pleasant 
place, containing 17,000 people, 
presented a melancholy spectacle ; 
the houses had been broken open, 
ransacked, and in part burnt, and 
the inhabitants were not secure from 
ill treatment. 








